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THE DEVELOPMENT AND IMMUTABILITY OF 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


ANTHONY A. STEPHENSON, S.J. 
Farm Street Church, London 


HE PUBLICATION of Dr. Owen Chadwick’s From Bossuet to 
Newman: The Idea of Doctrinal Development, is timely at a 
moment when a remarkable awakening of Protestant interest in tradi- 
tion is surpassed in enthusiasm only by the Catholic biblical revival. 
As we shall have occasion to disagree rather profoundly with some of 
the main contentions of this distinguished Cambridge scholar, let us 
first pay a due meed of praise. Tasteful, even chastely luxurious in 
style and format, From Bossuet to Newman makes delightful, often 
exhilarating, reading. Learned and in intention fair, the Master of 
Selwyn has done a great deal of research round and about his subject. 
There are excellent passages on the rise of the age of pure scholarship, 
on W. G. Ward, and on the seventeenth-century Spanish theologians. 
The author has studied unpublished notes of Newman at the Edg- 
baston Oratory and appears even to have penetrated into the Scots’ 
College, Rome. 

The book’s title sufficiently proclaims its intention, namely, to 
establish a contrast, even a contradiction, between Newman’s theory 
of doctrinal growth and Bossuet’s insistence on unchanging tradition, 
the immutable nature of the revelation once made, the identity of the 
gospel preached in every age. The history of Christian dogma, it is 
implied, incontestably shows the emergence of new and strange doc- 
trines side by side with the primitive revelation, and the Catholic 
Church, guiltily conscious of teaching doctrines unknown to the Apos- 
tles, clutched gratefully at the theoretical justification of her practice 
offered by Newman’s Essay on the. Development of Christian Doctrine. 

Undoubtedly Bossuet (1627-1704), “the last of the Fathers of the 
Church” and one of the greatest of Christian orators, was of the school 
of St. Vincent of Lérins, who in the fifth century laid down the famous 
canon of Christian truth: “quod ubique, quod semper, quod ab omni- 


’ Cambridge University Press, 1957. 




















482 THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 
bus creditum est’? (‘‘what all Christians have everywhere and at all 
times believed”’). In the same vein Bossuet, in his great polemic against 
the Protestants, insisted that change of doctrine is necessarily a cor- 
ruption of primitive Christianity, a betrayal of the immutability of 
the God-given revelation. In his History of the Variations of the Protes- 
tant Churches he drove home the argument, with unsurpassed felicity 
and eloquence, in a hundred forms and instances. This appeal to 
unchanging tradition was, as Dr. Chadwick says, a key apologetic 
weapon in the hands of the controversialists of the Counter Reforma- 
tion: “Protestants have varied in the faith: you have changed the 
doctrine and practice of a thousand years. You are a new religion. 
Where was your Church before Luther?’’ (In this citation of the argu- 
ment, however, there is some confusion between two distinct indict- 
ments: the novelty of Protestant doctrines and the late origin of 
Protestantism as an institution.) 

Dr. Chadwick illustrates the point by an amusing account of one 
of the more famous theological jousts, that between the Anglican Dr. 
Featley and the Jesuits, Frs. Sweet and Fisher, in a London dining 
room in 1623, 


the prize being the allegiance of Edward Bugges Esquire. Fisher urged Featley 
to show (‘from good authors’) persons through the centuries who believed as 
Featley did. . . . Featley, who was no historian, desired at all costs to refrain from 
producing a list of names, and replied by asking for a list of persons (‘from good 
authors’) who in all ages had believed the doctrines of the Council of Trent. 
Fisher refused to be drawn. He would produce his list after Dr Featley had pro- 
duced the Protestant list. ... ‘Names, Names, Names’ chanted a chorus 
of Fisher’s sympathizers. ‘Name visible Protestants in all ages.’ ‘What!’ said Dr 
Featley, ‘will nothing content you but a Buttery-book? You shall have a Buttery- 
book of names if you will stay awhile.” 


Against Newman’s Essay on Development Dr. Chadwick sets the 
well-known passage from Bossuet: ““The Church’s doctrine is always 


2 Commonitorium 2 (PL 50, 640); p. 10 in the critical edition of R. S. Moxon (Cambridge 
University Press, 1915), which has the best text. Vincent, who probably died before 450, 
discusses and allows development in chap. 23 (PL 50, 667-69), anticipating Newman's 
analogies of the organic growth of the seed and the human infant. In chap. 23 occurs the 
sentence, later adopted by the Vatican Council (DB 1800), which affirms immutability 
and development together: ‘“Crescat igitur . . . intellegentia scientia sapientia, sed in suo 
dumtaxat genere, in eodem scilicet dogmate, eodem sensu eademque sententia.” 

3 Chadwick, op. cit., p. 13. 
‘ Ibid., p. 3. 
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the same... . The Gospel is never different from what it was before. 
Hence, if at any time someone says that the faith includes something 
which yesterday was not said to be of the faith, it is always heterodoxy, 
which is any doctrine different from orthodoxy. There is no difficulty 
about recognizing false doctrine: there is no argument about it: it is 
recognized at once, whenever it appears, merely because it is new. . . .’” 
By contrast, it is suggested, Newman, being an historian, knew that 
in the course of the centuries the Church’s doctrine had in fact under- 
gone changes and additions, a development more drastic than could 
be accounted for by the formula of the “explication,” according to the 
tules of formal logic, of what was implicit in the original revelation. 
Newman, the suggestion is, provided new analogies—the growth of 
the child into the adult or the overtones of poetic expression—to 
justify what were in effect new doctrines; and the Church accepted 
both the defense and the assumption that provoked it. Thus the mind 
of the contemporary Church becomes the only criterion of the faith, 
in suck wise that Scripture and apostolic tradition cease even to be a 
norm of doctrine, and the way lies open for advance to what is in 
effect a new religion. 

At this point we shall offer but three brief comments. First, the 
objection just cited overlooks the infallibility of the Church.* Second, 
it is a mistake to suppose that the relation between immutability and 
development is one of sheer contrast; a living organism must grow 
after birth im order to retain its identity; by growing it becomes more 
completely itself. Third, Dr. Chadwick has been badly briefed on the 
facts. He is confident that the history of dogma has demonstrated that 
contemporary Catholicism differs, substantially and over a wide range 
of doctrines, from primitive Christian belief, and he rashly cites even 
so eminent an historian as Batiffol as an instance of a scholar whose 
theological presuppositions led him unconsciously to misrepresent or 
dilute the findings of history. Catholic historians, he thinks, are driven 
to “impose a pattern” on history to avoid the admission that the 
Church has made additions to the original revelation. But is the truth 


5 Premiére instruction pastorale sur les promesses de l’église, chap. 28 (Oeuvres 22 
[Versailles, 1816] 418-19), as given by Chadwick, op. cit., p. 17. 

®It is a corollary of the infallibility of the Church that a consensus fidei upon any point 
at any moment in the Church’s history is an absolute guarantee of the truth (and the 
revealed truth) of the doctrine in question. 
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not rather that, given a reasonable theory of development, Catholics 
can discern a pattern in history? To take one example: While no his- 
torian can be blind to the later explicit acceptance of the Roman 
primacy, only a study of history that is initially oriented by an under- 
standing of Mt 16: 15-19 and of the fully developed doctrine will assess 
aright the implicit and indirect evidence of the first four centuries: 
the practical acceptance from the first of the Roman See as the center 
of unity, the sole sufficient witness of tradition and the norm of ortho- 
doxy; St. Clement’s letter, as early as the nineties, to the Church in 
Corinth;’ the authoritative statement on Trinitarian doctrine by Denis 
of Rome (259-268) in a letter to Denis of Alexandria; the way early 
heresiarchs flocked to Rome to influence doctrine at its source, and on 
account of the unrivaled prestige of the Roman See; the iconographical 
evidence;$ the importance attached by bishops all over the Christian 
world to the possession of certificates of communion with the Roman 
Church, as a guarantee of orthodoxy; the key role played by Hosius, 
the Pope’s representative, at Nicaea, and the Eastern appeals and 
deputations to Rome during the Arian controversy.® 

Dr. Chadwick, however, is not concerned solely, or even primarily, 
with specifically Catholic doctrines. The challenge so urbanely issued, 
the problem posed so lucidly, concerns the whole history of Christian 
dogma from Nicaea—for even Trinitarian doctrine is not spared'°—to 
the Vatican and Munificentissimus Deus. What exactly happens, he 
asks, when there is a new definition of doctrine? Does the Church 
simply declare her mind or does she have to ‘make up” her mind? If 
the doctrine defined was already the object of the Church’s conscious 

7Crehan has shown that Van Cauwelaert’s belittling of the evidence of Clement's 
famous letter is largely based on a misunderstanding; cf. R. Van Cauwelaert, 0.S.B., 
“L’Intervention de |’église de Rome a Corinthe vers l’an 96,” Revue d’ histoire ecclésiastique 
31 (1935) 267-306; J. H. Crehan, S.J., “Scripture, Tradition and the Papacy,” Scripture 7 
(1955) 6-13. 

®As illustrated in G. Stommel’s Beitrige zur Ikonographie der konstantinischen 
Sarkophagplastik (Bonn, 1954). 

®In 338 both St. Athanasius and the Arianizing Eusebians appealed to Pope Julius; 
cf. Athanasius, A pologia contra Arianos 19-20 (PG 25, 277-81). Other groups appealed 
to Pope Liberius in 365 or 366; cf. Socrates, Historia ecclesiastica 4, 12 (PG 67, 484-96); 
Sozomen, Historia ecclesiastica 6, 10-11 (PG 67, 1317-21). Later, appeals were made to 


Pope Damasus. 
10 Cf., e.g., Chadwick, op. cit., pp. 18-19, 30, 58-60, 97. 
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faith, why should it be necessary to define it? If it was not, how can it 
be said that it is not ‘“‘new’’? 

Now, the whole point of a theory of development is to answer this 
dilemma with a distinction or a datur tertium, by pointing to such 
analogies as those of vital growth, where identity and continuity are 
combined with change; or of formal reasoning, where the conclusion 
is contained in the (known) premises without being itself explicitly 
known. These analogies, however, only justify and illustrate the prin- 
ciple of development. They give little or no guidance on the crucial 
question, the degree or extent of legitimate development. Clearly, 
for instance, no one will want to press the analogy of vital growth or 
organic evolution to the point of asserting that in respect of faith the 
Apostolic Church stands to the Church of today as the acorn to the 
fully grown oak. That would be to assert a substantial evolution of the 
kind condemned by Pope Pius X." Again, what is meant by “implicitly 
known,” or by the “explication” of doctrine? Is it the revealed deposit, 
or our apprehension of it, or authoritatively formulated doctrine, that 
develops? Clearly no difficulty is raised by the deduction that our 
Lady is Theotokos, Mother of God (a conclusion drawn as early as 
Origen); the question was never more than one of the propriety of 
language. But how to formulate a principle that will allow legitimate 
development and yet exclude illegitimate development, or develop- 
ment on an illegitimate scale? Neither the nature nor the scale of legiti- 
mate development can be determined simply empirically, by a general- 
ization of the development that has so far occurred, for at least the 
possibility of further development must be admitted. Must both 
premises, then, be revealed? Or, on the other hand, is the new insight 
gained by non-logical processes? Does explication or development (let 
us ask with the faith of the Apostolic Church in mind) mean the pas- 
sage from obscure to clear, from imperfect to perfect, from unconscious 
or subconscious to conscious, or perhaps rather from concrete to ab- 
stract knowledge? 

Dr. Chadwick (whose interpretation of the history of dogma is 

DB 2079-80; cf. 2021. There is a brief statement of the principles of immutability 
and of development, false and true (“‘ad ea quoque illustranda et enucleanda, quae in fidei 


deposito nonnisi obscure ac velut implicite continentur’’) in Pope Pius XII’s Humani 
generis, AAS 42 (1950) 562-78, esp. 563-70. 
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questionable) thinks that papal and conciliar definitions are more than 
clarifications, that they represent “‘new revelations,” “additions” to 
the faith once delivered to the saints. Newman, he suggests, approach- 
ing the question historically, perceived that the Church needed an 
extreme theory of development to enable her “‘to reconcile the notion 
of an immutable revelation with the uncomfortable findings of his- 
torians.”” The Church, in fact, we are told, welcomed Newman’s theory 
as “the supreme dodge” to make her independent of history.” 


The Problem 


While the precise nature and degree of legitimate development are 
still open questions, a variety of views being propounded in a debate 
that is not yet finished, all Catholic theologians will be agreed in 
rejecting this extreme theory. Nor does the history of dogma support 
it. On the theological side, it is Catholic doctrine that the object of 
Catholic faith is divine revelation and that this revelation, complete 
by the end of the Apostolic Age, is contained in Holy Scripture and 
apostolic tradition. In the language of the Vatican Council, there 
occurs individual and collective progress in the understanding of the 
revealed mysteries, but it is the same revealed truths that are appre- 
hended, and in the same sense, down the ages."* On this sameness Pope 
Pius X insisted in his condemnation of Modernism, and the proof of 
this identity has been proclaimed the noblest task of the theologian by 
both Pope Pius [IX and Pope Pius XII.‘ These authoritative state- 
ments are alone sufficient to rebut Dr. Chadwick’s charge, in so far as 
its gravamen is that the Church is in practice ceasing to claim immuta- 
bility for her teaching. The task thus defined by the Popes, however, 
is as delicate in its nature as it is formidable in its scope, and the pres- 
ent article is no more than a broad survey, admittedly tentative, of an 
imperfectly charted sea, taking soundings at selected points. 


Clarification of Terms 


Let us first clarify what it is that we are discussing, for ‘“develop- 
ment of doctrine” is an unusually ambiguous phrase. “Development” 


2 Cf., e.g., Chadwick, op. cit., pp. 159-60, 195, 183-84, 191-95. Dr. Chadwick assumes 
that to reject this view is to convict oneself of historical naiveté or dogmatic fanaticism. 

13 DB 783, 1787, 1792, 1796, 1800. 

4 Pius IX, Inter gravissimas, Pii IX Pontificis Maximi Acta 1 (1854) 260; Pius XI, 
Humani generis, AAS 42 (1950) 569. 
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is a wide and imprecise term; it could cover anything from the mere 
systematization of the revealed truths, or even a purely verbal develop- 
ment (their translation into abstract or technical language) to some- 
thing analogous to the biological development of the modern horse 
out of some possibly original marine animal, or to the development of 
modern physical science out of its primitive beginnings in Egypt and 
Greece. The words most commonly used in explaining development are 
no less ambiguous. There are, perhaps, no words in the language which 
stand in greater need of (dare we say it?) linguistic analysis than “un- 
fold,” “explication,”’ and “potentially contained.” We believe that the 
Church in her official teaching has generally avoided these terms and 
has used the word evolutio in this context only to condemn it.'* No one, 
indeed, knows better than Catholic theologians, accustomed to arguing 
with atheistic evolutionists, the ambiguity of the word “evolution’’; 
it may mean epigenesis, the emergence of radically new characters, or 
it may mean the unfolding or disclosing—in a variety of possible ways 
—of characters already somehow contained in the germ. When trans- 
ferred from biology and used metaphorically in other sciences, its 
vagueness (with the consequent possibilities of confusion) is greatly 
increased. If we use this biological metaphor in explaining doctrinal 
development, we must beware of formulations savoring of the idealist 
theory of doctrinal evolution, or even of Giinther’s modified version 
of this theory, both of which were condemned by the Vatican Council." 

“Unfold” is also a slippery word. As applied to the revealed data, it 
could suggest the analogy of biological evolution or the unfolding of a 
flower. Or it could suggest the unrolling of a scroll: a legitimate com- 
parison so long as it is remembered that in our actual case the whole 
scroll was open to inspection from the beginning. It could also legiti- 
mately mean that, saving the essential truths which have always been 
believed explicitly in the Church, Christians have, through theological 
progress, biblical exegesis, etc., gradually won a deeper understanding 
of the original revelation. And this might mean either that the Church 
has gradually unraveled truths obscurely contained in the deposit or 

6 For example, cf. DB 2043, 2053, 2054, 2080, 2085. These condemnations, of course, 
concern only either particular alleged instances of development or a development mediated 
by “vital immanence” or the conscientia christiana. 

‘6 DB 1800, 1808, 1816, 1818; cf. J.-M.-A. Vacant, Etudes théologiques sur les constitu- 


tions du Concile du Vatican (Paris-Lyons, 1895) 1, 360-65; 2, 282-88. Vacant discusses 
our whole question in 2, 186-319. 
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has come to perceive the further implications of truths clearly contained 
in the deposit. 

But then what does “implication” mean? To “imply” may mean to 
give a clear hint or to state clearly though indirectly. “X implies Y” 
may mean that proposition Y is equivalently, though in other words, 
contained in proposition X. Or even that X says more than Y: either 
as the general proposition (whether a collective or a true universal) 
contains the particular, e.g., if all the Apostles were witnesses of the 
resurrection, then Andrew was a witness, and on account of the general- 
ization of Mt 5:7 any merciful individual will obtain mercy. Or, some- 
what conversely, as the specific contains (intensively) the general, so 
that to say that a creature is a tiger is to say that it is an animal; so 
St. Thomas argued that the doctrine of the procession of the Holy 
Spirit from the Son is contained in the scriptural doctrines that He 
is sent by Christ and is the Spirit of Christ, since procession is the most 
general (least determinate) of all modes of origin.” Or as the nature 
contains its essential attributes, so that to say that Christ is true man 
is to say that He has a human intelligence. Or, to borrow an example 
from Vacant, as a man who tells me in Paris that he was born in Pekin 
tells me that he has traveled from the capital of China to the capital 
of France. 

Commenting on, and qualifying, St. Thomas’ statement that quoad 
substantiam the revelation which culminated in Christ “non crevit per 
temporum successionem” (since it was all, in a sense, implicit in 
Gn 3:15), Cardinal Franzelin, the distinguished theologian consultor 
at the Vatican Council, points out that logical implication guoad nos 
is not coextensive with objective or ontological entailment. Objec- 
tively or ontologically, belief in God and His salvific will includes or 

17 C. gent. 4, 24 and Sum. theol. 1, q. 36, a. 2. In the latter passage, discussing the pro- 
cession of the Holy Spirit from the Son, St. Thomas says in his answer to the first objec- 
tion: “De Deo dicere non debemus quod in Sacra Scriptura non invenitur, vel per verba vel 
per sensum.”’ The doctrine, he points out, is eguivalenily taught in Scripture. He also argues 
(1) that the distinction between the Son and the Holy Ghost cannot be grounded in an 
absolute reality (since each Person is God); it must therefore be grounded in a relation, 
which can (in divinis) only be a relation of origin; and (2) since Scripture expressly asserts 
(Jn 15:26) that the Spirit proceeds from the Father, He must also proceed from the Son, 
since the only distinction between Father and Son is the oppositio relationis (of Paternity 


and Sonship). 
% Vacant, op. cit. 2, 293-94. 
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implies belief in the whole Creed. Nevertheless, the articles of the Creed 
could not be deduced, by a finite intelligence, from these two general 
beliefs; further revelation was necessary. Obviously, as Franzelin 
pointed out, implications that are purely objective and quoad se (and 
not also logical and guoad nos) can play no part in doctrinal develop- 
ment." 

Implication, then, also means the logical entailment instanced by 
the syllogism and other kinds of formal reasoning. But it is an interest- 
ing coincidence that, just as many theologians are moving away from 
logical deduction as an explanation of doctrinal development, so the 
profane philosophers—whether or not they are influenced by Aristotle’s 
observation that it is the mark of the educated man not to expect the 
same kind of proof in every subject matter or by Newman’s study of 
non-logical inferences in his Grammar of Assent—are widening their 
ideas and re-examining the nature of reasoning. The distinction be- 
tween the discovery and the proof of new truth (a distinction known, 
of course, to Aristotle) contributes to the theory of development. 
Truth is often discovered not syllogistically but by the detection of 
relationships” or patterns in data known long before. It is being more 
widely recognized, also, that logical entailment, indispensable as it is 
in the purely theoretical sciences, has a very limited application to the 
real world,” and that logical necessity is not the only kind of necessity. 
Moral and physical necessity, and a kind of psychological entailment, 
are equally relevant to the truths by which we live. It is notorious, for 
instance, that while in practice we accept unhesitatingly the necessary 
character of physical laws, it is difficult to prove with strict logical 
rigor (though probably Dr. Hawkins has done it”) the existence of 
causal necessity in the external world. Yet we know that the consump- 
tion of a pint of cyanide would kill a man. And we may be sure that 
there is no cyanide in our soup today, although the contrary is logically 
possible. In general, the mysteriousness of knowledge and inference is 
being increasingly recognized. 

19 Franzelin, De divina traditione et scriptura (Rome, 1875) th. 26; St. Thomas, Sum. 
theol. 2-2, q. 1, a. 7; q. 174, a. 6. 

That is, relations other than the subject-attribute relation. 

* Cf. S. E. Toulmin, The Uses of Argument (Cambridge, 1958). 


See D. J. B. Hawkins’ penetrating study of this crux philosophorum in his Causality 
and Implication (London, 1937). 
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It is interesting, again, to reflect that it is in the psychological realm, | 


in mental events, that causality becomes transparent. While we no 
doubt know that the deflection of the cricket ball wide of mid-off is 
not merely subsequent to, but really the consequence of, the impact of 
the bat, yet we have little insight into such physical causality. By con- 
trast, I not merely know that my present joy is caused by the good 
news I have received about a friend, but I have insight into the causal- 
ity, perceiving how the knowledge of my friend’s safety produces or 
issues in the joy, and the joy arises out of the good news. This consid- 
eration leads on to a sort of psychological entailment of a different 
kind. If we know someone very intimately, we can within limits con- 
fidently predict how he would act in certain circumstances. Both in 
Greek (hoios) and in English, language attests this analogy (imperfect 
because of human freedom) between deterministic and psychological 
entailment. As we say that cyanide is of a lethal character, so we say 
that for X to commit theft would be “‘out of character.” In some cases 
these psychological judgments come near to being actually analytical; 
if a man is essentially noblehearted, is it not logically incompossible 
that he should betray his country’s secrets for gain? Ah! but how can 
we know that a man is noblehearted or that, if he is, he has not changed? 

Whatever the validity of these two objections in relation to men, 
neither applies (simply) to Christ. We know a great deal about the 
character of Christ on the authority of the Holy Spirit, and conse- 
quently we have concerning Him many certainties which are not 
explicitly stated in Holy Writ. We know, for instance, that Christ 
would not betray a friend or torture the innocent, though we are no- 
where told this explicitly in Scripture—any more than we are told that 
He loved His Mother or that she loved her Son. We may suggest that 
this sort of knowledge is relevant to the doctrine of the Assumption 
(without at all wishing to substitute this kind of argument for the well- 
established, more objective proofs based on the perfect sinlessness and 
divine motherhood of our Lady). It is, in this connection, an interest- 
ing fact that while non-Catholic Christians commonly question our 
knowledge of the Assumption, they rarely if ever venture to question 
the fact of the Assumption. Moreover, not only has our knowledge of 
Christ a certainty perhaps denied to us concerning our fellow men, in 
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that the former is based on divine revelation and the latter on observa- 
tion, interpretation, and inference, but also, while we look at our fellow 
men from the outside, the Christian—or at least the Church—sees 
Christ as it were from the inside, having herself in some degree “the 
mind of Christ.” Hers is not a mere human conviction, but the knowl- 
edge of divine faith. Finally, if it is objected that the ways of God are 
mysterious and inscrutable, yet in Christ God is revealed, and we know 
further that in His human nature also Jesus Christ is a perfect Son. 
But is not the Assumption nevertheless a ‘‘new’’ doctrine, supposing 
(a point to which we shall return) that it is not contained explicitly in 
apostolic tradition, but only implicitly in Scripture? To the argument 
itself, from Scripture and the early Fathers,” we have nothing to add. 
But we may note that there is a sense of the word “development” 
which is relevant to this kind of clarification of what is obscure in 
Scripture. That is the analogy of photographic development, by which 
the dim outlines of a picture are sharpened as the print falls into focus. 
To complete our analogy on the subjective side, we may, taking another 
metaphor, ask: “Is fire in the flint?” Though colloquial language says 
that it is, strictly it is not; and even in flint and steel considered to- 
gether there is fire only potentially. But when flint meets steel, there is 
fire. Somewhat in the same way, the encounter of faith and revelation 
is fruitful. In studying development we must not neglect the part 
played by contemplation, the theoria so highly esteemed by the Church 
in all ages, the reverent and loving gaze which she directs at the Verbum 
incarnatum as portrayed in the verbum scriptum and as present in the 
Eucharist. As a magnifying glass may enable the sun’s rays to produce 
fire, so while the Church’s contemplation focuses her faith in a steady 
gaze over the centuries, ever and again “in my meditation a fire shall 
flame out.”** Considered in the abstract, the Incarnation does not 
obviously imply the Assumption by a logical necessity, but viewed by 
* Among some recent admirable statements of the argument we may note those by 
George W. Shea in The Mystery of the Woman (ed. E. D. O’Connor, C.S.C.; Notre Dame, 
Ind., 1956); by C. Dillenschneider, C.SS.R., Le sens de la foi et le progrés dogmatique du 
mystére marial (Rome, 1957); by C. Journet, Esquisse du développement du dogme marial 
(Paris, 1957); cf. also W. J. Burghardt, S.J., The Testimony of the Patristic Age concerning 


Mary's Death (Westminster, Md., 1957). 
* Ps 38:4 (Douay; cf. Vulgate). 
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faith in its particularity and historical concreteness, it does imply it, | 


so that to deny one is to deny the other.”® 
“Doctrine” is also, in this context, an ambiguous word. It could 
refer either to the revealed truths themselves, or to systematic and 


speculative theology, or to credal formularies and dogmatic definitions. } 
A development of doctrine, in the significant sense in which the term | 


is commonly used today, means that a truth not plainly but only 
obscurely or implicitly contained in the sources of revelation becomes 
part of the object of divine and Catholic faith either when it is solemnly 
defined or when it is first proposed by the universal ordinary magis- 
terium. Thus, although theology has clearly developed on a spectacular 
scale from the New Testament and the Apostolic Fathers to our own 
day, theological progress, however great, need not (in its idea) connote 
any doctrinal development in this sense. Additions to the Creed and 
new definitions, likewise, do not necessarily imply doctrinal develop- 
ment, since more often than not the truth in question is defined only 
because denied or challenged, and was already part of the faith. Ob- 
viously, for instance, though only later defined, the doctrines of tran- 
substantiation and the Real Presence were (explicitly) part of the 
faith from the beginning. Nor did the condemnation of Nestorius in 
431 mark the beginning of the Church’s explicit faith that Christ, 
while God and man, is yet but one Person.”* To avoid confusion, there- 
fore, we shall reserve the term “development of doctrine”’ for the “sig- 
nificant” sense defined above. 


DEVELOPMENT AND IMMUTABILITY: THE TRADITION 
Its Contemporary Statement 


We are not here concerned exclusively, or even primarily, with 
specifically Catholic doctrines. The questions raised by Dr. Chadwick 


28 We must, however, beware, as a friendly critic warned me after reading this para- 
graph, of the Free Church or Congregationalist theory, according to which the individual 
mind, guided by the Holy Spirit, discovers or releases truth in the Scriptures. In the text 
I am thinking, not of the illumination of the individual Christian, but of the corporate 
mind and faith of the Church. Again, the analogy of photographic development is no more 
than an analogy and does not solve the problem; it has, however, the advantage of focusing 
attention upon what seems to be the crux of the whole question, the very subtle distinction 
between the growth of the revealed deposit of faith (which seems to be inadmissible) and 
the growth of the Church’s understanding of the revealed deposit. Perhaps in other points 
also this paragraph requires further definition. 

26Cf. DB 2062, 2064. 
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touch the central and fundamental doctrines of Christianity. He argues 
that the Vincentian canon has been a skeleton in the theologian’s cup- 
board ever since Petavius drew attention to the Platonic terminology 
and otherwise unsatisfactory language of some of the ante-Nicene 
Fathers concerning the Blessed Trinity, and that the acrimonious con- 
troversies which preceded many of the Trinitarian and Christological 
definitions show that, if the Church believed these doctrines pre- 
viously, she can have believed them only “unconsciously,” and that 
the historic Councils of Nicaea, Constantinople, Chalcedon, and 
Ephesus show us the Church not declaring her mind, but “making up 
her mind.” The doctrines defined at Trent, Dr. Chadwick thinks, are 
still more obviously novelties, defensible only on a theory of develop- 
ment that really jettisons any claim to immutability. 

In the investigation of this question, a first line of exploration is sug- 
gested by Newman’s claim that his theory of development, so far from 
being itself novel or revolutionary, “has at all times, perhaps, been 
implicitly adopted by theologians.’” We shall perhaps find that, as 
Newman’s “implicitly” hints, there has been development in the idea 
of development itself. At the same time this procedure will bring before 
us the teaching of some of the theologians and Doctors of the Church 
on the question of development and immutability and on the respec- 
tive roles of Church and Scripture, tradition and creeds, in determining 
the rule of faith. 

To get our bearings, we may begin by summarizing the position as 
the theologian can state it today, especially as, partly owing to con- 
troversy with Protestants, the logic of the question has never been 
clearer since the very first generations. The motive of divine faith is 
the authority of God revealing; the revelation itself, God’s revealing 
Word contained in Scripture and apostolic tradition, is the object of 
faith and also the ultimate rule of faith, as being the source whence 
the Church derives the truths which she infallibly proclaims. But al- 
though, at the level of divine faith, the Word of God is the motive 
and the object of faith, yet the voice of the living Church, the proximate 
tule of faith, has a logical and epistemological priority in so far as the 
inspiration of Scripture rests on the authority of the Church. The 
Bible cannot prove its own inspiration, let alone establish its own cre- 
dentials or provide its own interpretation. Now, asin the first days, the 


™ Essay on Development (1845) p. 27. 
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Word of God comes to us through the apostolic preaching, the teach- | 


ing of the Church: fides per auditum. Since the Church is infallible in 
preaching the revealed deposit, her voice is final, decisively resolving 
all disputes. Moreover, any other criterion is logically impossible. The 


Protestant appeal to the great Creeds of the first centuries, if not a 


concealed form of the illegitimate appeal to the Bible as their source, 
is really an appeal to the Church which propounded them; and if the 
Church was infallible then, why is it not infallible now? The appeal 
to the first four general councils as a norm of faith, or to the faith of 
the primitive Church (itself, in any case, hotly disputed), is subject 
to the same logic. The final appeal, therefore, must be to the living 
Church; and even an infallible Church is useless as the guardian of 
revelation unless it has an infallible organ; for otherwise it will be 
impossible to know which of the many conflicting voices is the infalli- 
ble one. 

There is not complete agreement at present among Catholic theo- 
logians concerning the relation of Scripture and tradition in respect of 
the content of revelation. Does the teaching of the Council of Trent, 
repeated by Vatican,* that revelation is contained in Scripture and 
(et) in unwritten traditions, mean that it is contained completely in 
each separately, or partly in each and completely only in both taken 
together? Since Prof. Geiselmann recently showed that Trent deliber- 
ately rejected the proposal to define the partim... partim sense,” 
some theologians have returned to what seems to have been the tradi- 
tional view (to be more exactly defined presently) that revelation is 
contained wholly in Scripture as well as wholly in tradition. It is per- 
haps significant that leading Mariologists (themselves engaged at a 
key point in the development of dogma) have been among the first to 
reassert this view. Thus, such eminent theologians as Fr. Dillen- 
schneider and Msgr. Journet hold, in their recently published works, 
that the New Testament is the inspired crystallization of the apostolic 
preaching and represents adequately the belief of the primitive Church, 
so that the central corpus of revealed truth is contained explicitly or 


% DB 783, 1787. 
29“‘Das Missverstindnis iiber das Verhaltnis von Schrift und Tradition und seine 
Uberwindung in der katholischen Theologie,” Una sancta 11 (1956) 131-50. 
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implicitly in its pages.*° While, however, we welcome this trend as a 
return to the traditional and quite healthy emphasis, nevertheless 
Geiselmann’s view needs to be qualified by some important reserva- 
tions—qualifications which, though not explicit in his article, we im- 
agine he would willingly accept. First, it is important to notice that 
neither Trent nor Vatican nor Pope Pius XII in Humani generis de- 
fined either view; they appear to have deliberately left the question 
somewhat imprecise. Secondly, any interpretation must take due 
account of Trent’s statement that Scripture and tradition are to be 
received “‘pari reverentia.” It is, indeed, obviously impossible to accept 
in a rigid and quite literal sense the formula that all revelation is in 
Scripture, since not only the veritates manifestativae revelationis (the 
canon and inspiration of Scripture, etc.) but also some liturgical 
formulas and at least some disciplinary doctrines are clearly contained 
in tradition alone. There is also the question of the spiritual sense of 
certain passages in Scripture; this is knowable only through revelation, 
whether given in Scripture itself or in apostolic tradition." If, then, 
one accepts the formula (which has some claim to be traditional) that 
revelation is contained in Scripture, it must be precisely in the broad 
traditional sense, which recognizes these important qualifications. So 
understood, the formula is not concerned to deny that some additional 
revealed data are provided by tradition alone, but simply affirms that 
the central corpus of revelation, the ‘““Mysteries” (roughly the Creed 
and the sacraments), are to be found in Holy Scripture.” To recognize 
tradition as interpretativa et completiva—as not only governing the 
interpretation of Scripture but as occasionally supplementing it—does 
not forbid us to regard Scripture and tradition less as two separate 
sources of dogma than as a single twofold source. 

To return now to St. Vincent of Lérins and Bossuet. Neither stands 
in direct antithesis to Newman. Vincent, certainly, strongly empha- 

30 See an interesting discussion of the recent books of these theologians by Charles Davis, 
“Mariology,” Clergy Review, n.s. 43 (1958) 274-94. 

1 Divino afflante Spiritu, AAS 35 (1942) 311; cf. 310 (C.T.S. translation by G. D. Smith, 
chaps. 28-35) and Humani generis, AAS 42 (1950) 569-70 (C.T.S. translation by R. A. 
Knox, chaps. 22-24), and, for the wider question, ibid., pp. 567-68. 

® Bellarmine, De verbo Dei 4, 11, ad init., teaches that the mysteria primi generis—he 


mentions the Apostles’ Creed, the Ten Commandments and “some of the sacraments” — 
are contained in Scripture. For Vacant’s view see op. cit. 1, 373-79. 
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sized the immutability of dogma, but he anticipated two of Newman’s 
most characteristic images, those of the seed and the infant. Where 
Newman, however, in his pre-Catholic days, was inclined to speak of 
the development of the revealed deposit itself, Vincent meant that our 
understanding of revelation can grow. As for Bossuet, he, as his biog- 
rapher and best interpreter Brunetiére emphasized, not only recog- 
nized that heresies have helped theologians to clarify their language 
and perfect their concepts, but admitted a deepening understanding of 
dogma (a formula almost coincident with that of the Vatican Council), 
and the tradition he so strongly emphasized was not a dead tradition 
to be sought in the past, but the living tradition incarnate in the 
Church, where Christ and His mysteries are perpetuated in their 
power and their glory. 


St. Cyril of Jerusalem 


We shall next examine the teaching of a representative of the fourth- 
century Eastern traditionalist school, St. Cyril of Jerusalem (ca. 314- 
386)—and let us not be shocked by what at first sight may seem the 
almost Protestant emphasis which this great Doctor of the Church 
placed on Holy Scripture. Although, like some other witnesses to the 
tradition, Cyril perhaps overemphasizes one aspect, yet he contributes 
to the shaping of the total pattern. His personal history illustrates 
instructively the imperfect balance of his theory, and his involvement 
in one of the bitterest doctrinal conflicts that have ever torn the 
Church taught him that a too rigid insistence on formal immutability 
would destroy the thing he loved and that the purity of the gospel 
could be preserved only by the (linguistically) unscriptural definitions 
of the Councils of Nicaea and Constantinople. 

This great saint and stout conservative began his episcopacy ca. 350, 
about fifteen years after a great part of the Eastern Church had re- 
volted against the Nicene definition of the “‘consubstantial.” Although 
his Christological doctrine was always unimpeachably orthodox (as 
Msgr. J. Lebon has shown in two scholarly articles"), in his ecclesiasti- 


% Suspicions of a Gallican strain in Bossuet, however, find some confirmation in the 
recent studies of Canon Martimort and others, studies based on Bossuet’s private notes 
and letters rather than on his published works. 

* J. Lebon, “La position de saint Cyrille de Jérusalem dans les luttes provoquées par 
Yarianisme,”’ Revue d’ histoire ecclésiastique 20 (1924) 181-210, 357-86. 
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cal alliances for the first decade or two of his episcopate Cyril belonged 
to the moderate Eusebian party and refused to accept the word “con- 
substantial” as being novel and unscriptural.** It would, he felt, strike 
an inharmonious note in the Jerusalem Creed, a veritable mosaic of 
scriptural words and phrases. In this Creed, Cyril insists, the whole 
Catholic faith is summarized, and the Creed itself is simply “the most 
important points collected out of all the Scripture”’; “like the mustard- 
seed ... this Creed embraces in a few words all the religious teaching 
of the Old and New Testaments.’’** Creeds, Cyril thinks, are necessary 
only because few people have both the time and the learning to read 
Scripture for themselves. While it is the Church that delivers the Creed 
to the candidates for baptism, Cyril insists that “concerning the divine 
and holy mysteries of the faith, not even a casual statement must be 
taught without the Holy Scriptures,’’” and in fact his Catecheses are, 
materially and formally, a demonstration of the Creed from Holy 
Writ. 

Cyril is probably a witness of the central Christian tradition (which 
will later reappear in St. Thomas) when he views the Creed as a sum- 
mary of the most important truths contained in Scripture and asserts 
a rough equation (in respect of content) between revelation and 
Scripture. But in the very passage where he most strongly insists that 
the mysteries which the Church proposes to the belief of the faithful 
are the mysteries taught in Scripture, he insists also that “the glory 
of the gospel,” “the mysteries of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost,” belong 
essentially within the believing community; they are unintelligible to 
the heathen.* Moreover, Cyril’s exposition of the Creed from Scrip- 
ture is the Church’s traditional and authoritative exposition, and in 
emphasizing the mysterious and essentially obscure character of the 
revealed truths Cyril implicitly recognizes that their faithful inter- 
pretation implies the need of an infallible interpreter. Though too much 
preoccupied by his sublime task to pay much attention to other con- 

% Cf. Cat. 11, 11-13 (PG 33, 701-8); ibid. 11, 19 (PG 33, 713-15). PG 33 prints Dom 
A. A. Toutée’s great edition of the Catecheses (1720). A more recent edition is that of 
W. K. Reischl and J. Rupp (2 vols.; Munich, 1848-60). The work is a series of discourses 
on the (Jerusalem) Creed, delivered to the candidates for baptism during Lent ca. 350. 

* Cat. 5, 12 (PG 33, 520-24). 


* Cat. 4, 17 (PG 33, 476-77). 
*® Cat. 6, 29 (PG 33, 590). 
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siderations, Cyril was well aware that the Church determines the canon 
of Scripture, delivers it, and interprets it. Similarly in his paragraphs 
on the Church, this intransigent champion of Holy Scripture insists 
that the Catholic Church is the unique bearer and teacher of the indis- 
pensable gnosis, the divinely revealed and saving wisdom.” This saving 
truth, of course, he thinks of as identical with the truth revealed in 
Scripture, but here Cyril is thinking of it rather as living tradition. 
Finally, Cyril was eventually convinced by the continued spread of 
Arianism that the term homoousios (‘‘consubstantial’’), unscriptural 
as it was, must be accepted as the necessary safeguard of orthodoxy, 
and he was one of the foremost bishops at the Council of Constan- 
tinople. 


St. Thomas 


St. Thomas’ doctrine is a brilliant theological synthesis of the teach- 
ing of the Fathers on revelation. For him the key text is Jn 17:3: “Now, 
this is eternal life, that they know thee, the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom thou hast sent,’”’ with its sister text from Heb 11:6: 
“For whoever would draw near to God must believe that He exists 
and that He rewards those who seek Him.” This saving knowledge 
concerning God and Christ must be supernatural, given in revelation 
and received by faith. Since the coming of Christ, and where the gospel 
has been preached, explicit faith in the triune God and in Christ, at 
least in the summarized form in which it is expressed in the Creed, is 
necessary for the educated faithful; a less complete explicit belief seems 
to be demanded of the rudiores. Revelation, St. Thomas observes, was 
gradual. Before the coming of Christ—the time of fulness—it was 
sufficient to have a general belief in the one true God, and that He had 
a plan to save mankind (Heb 11:6), for these two articles implicitly 
contain the whole Creed. Where St. Thomas speaks of the relation of 
Creed and Scripture, his thought and even his language are reminiscent 
of St. Cyril’s: “The truth of the faith is contained in Scripture sporadi- 
cally (diffuse) and in widely different ways, and in some of these ways 
obscurely. Consequently, to disengage the truth of the faith from Holy 
Scripture demands long study and a professional skill not attainable 


3 Cat. 18, 23-28 (PG 33, 1044-49). 
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by all... . Therefore it was necessary that a clear summary be col- 
lected from Scripture to be proposed to all for their belief.’’*° 

St. Thomas, therefore, recognizes that the content of revelation is to 
be found in Scripture, and that the Church delivers and interprets 
Scripture and propounds the Creed. He shows a rather clearer aware- 
ness than St. Cyril of the obscurity of Scripture. He also has a more 
developed ecclesiology, defending the later, fuller creeds not only on 
the ground that all creeds are in any case taken from Scripture, but 
also because the universal Church cannot err, on account of the com- 
mand given to Peter (Lk 22:32). If heresy, he says, necessitates the 
clarification or “explication” of some point previously only implicitly 
proposed in credal formularies, this is the prerogative of the Sovereign 
Pontiff, whose office it is to summon general councils. It is hardly 
necessary to add that St. Thomas clearly recognized the authority of 
tradition in both its formal and material senses. 

At least as regards the central (Trinitarian and Christological) 
mysteries, St. Thomas seems nowhere to teach that the deposit of 
revelation itself, once completed in Christ, undergoes development. 
Being the final and definitive “explication” or unfolding of the primi- 
tive or Old Testament revelation, the revelation given by Christ to 
the Apostles is not itself further explicated—though our understanding 
of it may deepen, or the Church may add to the list of the principal or 
necessary truths selected from the deposit and proposed in her credal 
formularies. St. Thomas uses, indeed, the language of “explication” 
in this last context—not in relation to the deposit itself, but in relation 
to the Creed. In his pattern of thought, the problem raised by such 
additions made historically to the Creed (e.g., the descent into hell, 
“under Pontius Pilate,”’ the “consubstantial,”’ genitum non factum) is 
the question how earlier Christian generations could have been saved 
by the profession of a creed which did not contain these articles or 
phrases which were later included among the necessary truths.*! His 

© Sum. theol. 2-2, q. 1, a. 9, ad 1m; for this and the next paragraph, cf. ibid. 2-2, q. 1, 
aa. 6-10; q. 2, aa. 1-8; q. 174, a. 6; Opusc. 7 [6], In symbolum apostolorum, a. 1; In 3 
Sent., d. 25; Compend. theol. 2. 

“ St. Thomas was quite abreast of modern scholarship in recognizing that “necessitas 


editionis Symbolorum fuit duplex: scilicet instructio fidelium in credendis; et ad hoc 
editum est Symbolum Apostolorum. Item impugnatio haeresum; et ad hoc edita sunt 
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answer is that these truths were included implicitly in the earlier, 
shorter creeds, of which the later, fuller ones were explications; and 
that in any case ail] the creeds are collected from Scripture, which was 
always the object of the Church’s faith. All that happens, therefore, 
in such cases is that the Church takes more from the deposit and for- 
mally includes it in her credal formularies, thereby making of divine 
and Catholic faith what was already of divine faith; or commonly it 
was already, as proposed by the ordinary magisterium, of both divine 
and Catholic faith, though only now solemnly defined. Thus, as creeds 
lengthen and definitions multiply, the proximate rule of faith approxi- 
mates more and more to the remote rule of faith (the revealed deposit), 
though it will never entirely coincide with it or represent all its fulness. 
It is obvious how close, in spite of some difference in his approach 
and concern, St. Thomas’ theory is to our modern developed theory of 
development. More: our conception of development is implicit in 
St. Thomas’ teaching. It emerges from the principles just outlined 
when juxtaposed with another doctrine of St. Thomas: the obscurity 
of Scripture. In the discussions summarized above, St. Thomas is 
thinking of the transference to the creeds of doctrines taught clearly 
and explicitly in Scripture, and here there is no development in the 
significant sense. But in his doctrines of the obscurity of the Scriptures 
and their infallible interpretation by the Church we have the elements 
of the doctrine of accidental development without detriment to sub- 
stantial immutability. For when the magisterium formally clarifies 
what is only implicit or obscure in the deposit, development occurs. 
St. Thomas held that the time of Christ was the time of fulness and 
that the generations nearest to Christ, and especially the Apostles 
themselves, understood the revealed mysteries plenius. On the strength 
of such passages it has sometimes been suggested that the Angelic 
Doctor, so far from believing in doctrinal development, held a theory 
of doctrinal “undevelopment” or recession. This suggestion, however, 
misunderstands St. Thomas’ doctrine and confuses the subjective 
understanding of revealed truths with the objective revelation either 





alia duo: primo Nicaenum, secundo Athanasii. Et ita secundum quod diversae haereses 
pullulabant, diversa apponebantur remedia, et ita non propter insufficientiam primi 
symboli” (In 3 Sent., d. 25, a. 1). Cf. J. N. D. Kelly, Early Christian Creeds (London- 
Toronto, 1950) pp. 64-65. 
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in itself or as proposed in the Church’s formularies.” Individual and 
collective insight into revelation may vary from age to age, but defined 
doctrine, while it may develop, cannot (as St. Thomas well knew) 
undergo “undevelopment” or recession. Nevertheless, since insight 
into the revealed truths and significant doctrinal development, though 
distinct, are closely connected, it is salutary to recall this view of 
St. Thomas when—confusing perhaps the marvelous achievement of 
Catholic theologians over the centuries with doctrinal development in 
another sense—we are tempted to exaggerate our doctrinal advantage 
over our fathers by a loose use of the oak-acorn analogy. 


The First Three Centuries 


An examination of the rule of faith in the first three centuries reveals 
the same general pattern. Here Fr. Van den Eynde’s distinguished 
study of the period* provides valuable guidance. Until the end of the 
second century, that is, in the period of the Apostolic Fathers and the 
Apologists, the rule of faith is simply the teaching Church, which hands 
on the legacy received from the Apostles.** The bishops, successors of 
the Apostles, guard the tradition. Indeed, before Justin “the gospel”’ 
means something preached and handed on orally rather than a written 
book, and “Scripture” generally means the Old Testament. Conversely, 
it is true, “tradition” not infrequently refers to the New Testament— 
thought of, however, less as an inspired book than as the record of the 
living teaching of Christ and the Apostles. In the third century, from 
Irenaeus onwards, Scripture is given great prominence; the bishops 
find themselves at a greater distance from the Apostles, and the in- 
spired character of the New Testament is more vividly realized. In 
this period, says Van den Eynde, Scripture “enjoys an absolute author- 
ity. The Fathers present it as the criterion of truth and falsehood, the 
sole demonstration of the faith and the norm of Christian teaching.’ 
When, a little later, the Creed comes to be presented as a summary of 

© Of course, if development is defined in terms of understanding alone—and not of the 
definitive ecclesiastical formulation of understanding—the interpretation mentioned is 
perhaps legitimate. 

*D. Van den Eynde, Les normes de l enseignement chrétien dans la littérature patristique 
des trois premiers siécles (Gembloux-Paris, 1933). 


“Cf. ibid., pp. 50-51, 103, 67. 
“ Ibid., p. 130. 
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the principal or necessary doctrines collected from Scripture, we have 
the position of St. Cyril. For, like Cyril, these third-century Fathers 
(as Van den Eynde is careful to point out) knew well that Scripture is 
normative only as presented and interpreted by the Church. In what 
looks at first sight like a merry-go-round of final authorities (Scripture, 
tradition, the Creed), in fact the magisterium always had the last 
word. While assuming that as a matter of fact revelation is contained 
in Scripture, the Fathers of the third century recognized explicitly or 
implicitly and in practice, and more vividly in times of controversy, 
that the decisive and logically prior rule of faith is the living voice of 
the Church. As in the second century the “rule of truth” was the agreed 
teaching of the bishops, so in the third it was something richer and 
more flexible than the Creed (itself, in any case, drawn up by the 
bishops). The advanced catechesis, for instance, usually included 
sacramental doctrine, the Our Father, and some moral teaching. The 
Church, in fact, never forgot that in the first century of all she had 
existed before the New Testament, and that it was she who had 
composed it. 


Conclusion: The Theological Data 


We may now say provisionally that the chief data provided by the 
main stream of Christian tradition are these: (1) the proximate and, 
for practical purposes, final rule of faith is the infallible teaching of the 
divinely assisted Church; (2) a strong emphasis on the immutability 
of doctrine and on the teaching Church as the guardian of tradition; 
(3) the common teaching of the Fathers from the third century on- 
wards, as later of St. Thomas and St. Robert Bellarmine, that the 
revealed Mysteries are in fact contained in Holy Scripture, which is, 
in so far, the remote or ultimate rule of faith;*’ (4) the obscurity of 
Scripture; (5) the essential obscurity of the revealed Mysteries; (6) 
a distinction, within revelation, between the revealed Mysteries them- 
selves and the veritates connexae. 

The obscurity of Scripture is to be distinguished from the inherent 
obscurity of the Mysteries. The former is a principle of significant 

“* Cf. ibid., pp. 130-31, 261-80; also the last chapter passim; Franzelin, op. cit., th. 5, 
6, 11, and especially 19: “Sufficientia Scripturarum a ss. Patribus praedicatur non ex- 
cludendo sed supponendo Traditionem . . .” (pp. 232-45). 


“ This formula is a convenient generalization, but it admits of exceptions and is subject 
to the qualifications emphasized above. Cf. also previous note. 
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development, the latter a principle of immutability. As a principle of 
development, the obscurity (in some degree) of Scripture arises from 
its occasionally metaphorical or indirect mode of speech, from its use 
of typology, from the fact that its teaching in many passages is occa- 
sional and fragmentary, and doctrines are sometimes referred to or 
assumed as known rather than explicitly stated, etc. 

The six doctrines or assumptions listed above are interlinked and 
illuminate one another. (3), for instance, must be understood with the 
qualification implied by (6), and (6) leads back to (1). That is to say, 
there are certain revealed truths—most obviously, the preliminary, 
logicaily fundamental truths of the inspiration and canon of Scripture 
—which, if we are to avoid a logical circle, we cannot learn from 
Scripture itself but must learn from apostolic tradition and imme- 
diately from the Church. On the other hand, when the Fathers and 
classical theologians speak of the whole of revelation being contained 
in Scripture, they are commonly thinking of the central mysteries (of 
Christ and the Blessed Trinity) and, secondarily, of the sacramental 
mysteries. This distinction, however, between “the Mysteries” and 
other revealed truths must not be understood as a distinction between 
fundamental and inessential truths, as if the latter were in some sense 
“optional.” Regarded subjectively and in relation to the motive or 
formal object of faith, all revealed truths stand on the same level and 
have the same absolute claim on faith; to deny one is to refuse obe- 
dience to the authority of God revealing, and so is tantamount to 
denying all. The distinction is, rather, within the material object of 
faith; in stating it we shall, with Cardinal Franzelin, the principal 
theologian consultor before and during the Vatican Council, follow 
the guidance of St. Thomas. Quoting Jn 17:3 and Heb 11:6, the 
Angelic Doctor describes the central corpus of revelation and the prime 
object of theology as the knowledge of God and Christ. This, including 
basic sacramental doctrine, is the saving knowledge, necessary for 
justification and eternal life. These truths roughly coincide with the 
content of the traditional catechesis, the Mysteries of the Creed and 
the sacraments; every Christian may reasonably be expected to know 
them, and their knowledge is ordinarily or per se necessary where the 
gospel has been preached.* 


* Cf. Franzelin, op. cit., th. 23, pp. 283-85 and 288-89; and pp. 545-46, with notes. 
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The disengagement of these central mysteries from within the whole 
body of revealed truths clarifies many aspects of the question of de- 
velopment. First, when the Fathers insist in a rather rigid way on the 
immutability of doctrine, they are principally thinking of these sub- 
lime mysteries, the (in the phrase of Vatican) “mysteria in Deo 
abscondita.”’** These are the “‘profunda Dei,’’®° inviolable, unsearch- 
able, and the reach of man’s knowledge is limited to what has been re- 
vealed about them. Even faith can in no sense expand them, though it 
can enter more deeply into the riches revealed. These are the primary 
truths preached by the Apostles, contained in the traditional bap- 
tismal catechesis, and therefore believed explicitly from the beginning. 
These truths cannot themselves undergo development, though they 
may be the controlling and even dynamic principles of development. 
Again—cf. (3) above—these truths are, not indeed as an abstract and 
harmonized system but in their elements, explicitly or equivalently 
contained in Scripture. Again, St. Thomas’ doctrine that divine revela- 
tion was complete and fully explicated in the Apostolic Age must be 
understood with reference to these central mysteries; so qualified, it 
(like the doctrine of St. Cyril of Jerusalem) falls naturally into a 
reasonable theory of development. For, while (2) and (5) indicate the 
impossibility of the expansion of the profunda Dei, if we link (1), (6), 
and (4), we see that, as regards other revealed truths, the fact of a 
doctrine’s being “contained in Scripture’ is not necessarily an ab- 
solutely fixed quantity, so that in her function of interpreter of Scrip- 
ture and guardian of tradition the Church naturally shows greater 
initiative in regard of those truths only obscurely taught in Scripture. 


49 DB 1795. 


5©1 Cor. 2:10. The “profunda Dei” can be elaborated in systematic theology, but 
appear to be patient of only simple or analytic development, such as the unpacking of 
complex propositions (e.g., Christ, being perfect man, must have had a human heart, will, 
etc.). Franzelin, in spite of his sentence (0). cit., p. 287), “(Cum dogmata divina, quo sunt 
profundiora, eo sint fecundiora . . . ,” appears to accept this. See also his note, pp. 284-85: 
Although to believe in the one true God is implicitly to believe in the Trinity, and Christ's 
death is implied in the redemption, yet neither implicate is deducible by a finite intelli- 
gence: not the former, because the divine nature transcends human reason; not the latter, 
because it depended on God’s free will. Similarly, Franzelin’s discussion (pp. 289-91) of 
three stages of development does not envisage such definitions as those of the consubstan- 
tial, the divinity of the Holy Spirit, etc., since such doctrines could not have been denied 
or questioned “absque dispendio fidei” before their definition (p. 288). See also Franzelin’s 


Thesis 26. 
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Possible examples are the exact nature of original sin, infant baptism, 
the validity of heretical baptism, the state of souls between death and 
the General Judgment, and truths contained in Scripture only typologi- 
cally. In practice, of course, before pronouncing on the question 
whether development has occurred in any particular case, we must 
consider the possibility that the doctrine in question may have been 
taught more explicitly in apostolic tradition. 

Again, (6) reduces the question of development to its proper pro- 
portions and places in a clearer light the fact that the central doctrines 
were consciously and explicitly believed from the beginning. This, 
however, is precisely what Dr. Chadwick questions. It is, indeed, the 
most radical suggestion in his book that the historical theology of 
Petavius gradually opened men’s eyes to the fact that the Trinitarian 
faith as defined at Nicaea and Constantinople is not to be found in the 
writings of the ante-Nicene Fathers, or at least is not to be found in any 
of them separately but only in all of them taken together, by making a 
mosaic of isolated fragments. Dr. Chadwick thinks that he finds in 
Newman’s Essay (presumably in some pages in the Introduction®) 
support for this view that the whole history of dogma from Nicaea on- 
wards reveals continual additions to the primitive faith, or at best is 
the story of the Church becoming conscious of the truths which 
previously she believed unconsciously. The theologian’s short answer 
to this somewhat outrageous suggestion is to point to the New Testa- 
ment, wherein, in non-technical language, are contained all the doc- 
trines about Christ and the Blessed Trinity defined in the third and 
fourth centuries. The Bible is the Church’s book; she composed it; 
it is the expression or objectification of her primitive faith; it is the 
object or medium of her contemplation; therefore she has always 
believed—and consciously and explicitly believed—all the doctrines 
that are contained in it. That the fundamental Trinitarian and Chris- 
tological doctrines are in fact contained in the New Testament is the 
burden of the “proofs from Sacréd Scripture” in the textbooks of 
dogmatic theology. 

To hold this is not to deny any and every kind of development (even 

51 Cf. the Essay, pp. 11-16; but contrast the more categorical statement on p. 143, 
where Newman excludes from his theory of development such “primary doctrines” as the 


Incarnation, atonement, Holy Trinity, and episcopacy, saying that these were “generally 
witnessed from the first.” 
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verbal) in Trinitarian and Christological doctrine. It is only to assert 
that, at least in their separate elements and concretely, the Church 
from the beginning believed in all the (Trinitarian and Christological) 
doctrines later defined in abstract terms by the councils. The primitive 
Church knew little about processions and relations of origin, but she 
knew that Christ was God and man, and yet was somehow one, and was 
the Son of God; that the Holy Spirit was a divine Person, the Spirit of 
God and of Christ, sent by the Father and by the Son; and that yet 
there is but one God. The great work of the bishops in council was to 
formulate these mysterious truths in terms and definitions which 
harmonized them all and so safeguarded them all. 


DEVELOPMENT AND IMMUTABILITY: THE PROBLEM IN HISTORY 


But how can this position be reconciled with the admittedly un- 
satisfactory language of so many of the ante-Nicene Fathers and with 
the long and bitter controversies which, in the East, followed the 
Nicene definition? How can we reconcile the assertion that the Church 
always held, and consciously held, the full Trinitarian doctrine with 
the fact that so large a part of the Eastern Church, including such 
illustrious sees as Jerusalem, Antioch, Caesarea, and Constantinople, 
refused, for longer or shorter periods, to accept the Nicene definition? 
And how is the contention that the complete Trinitarian faith is to be 
found in Scripture compatible with the fact that it was precisely to 
Scripture that Arians and Semi-Arians, as well as the orthodox, ap- 
pealed? While it would be unrealistic to deny that there is a problem 
here, it is a problem which largely disappears in the light of the detailed 
facts. Since Vacant, no less than Dr. Chadwick, admitted that dog- 
matic theologians and historians are apt to view the evidence dif- 
ferently, we shall take issue with the historians on their own ground, 
taking the great Arian controversy as a test case. This is, admittedly, 
rather a late period; we choose it because it is possible to make a 
modest original contribution to the dogmatic history of this period, and 
it may fairly be chosen as a test case because, though post-Nicene, in 
this period some Trinitarian doctrines were positively denied, as they 
were not (at least on a comparable scale) in ante-Nicene times. More- 
over, the main facts elicited by a brief study of this period will have an 
obvious relevance to the ante-Nicene circumstances. 
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Trinitarian and Christological Doctrine 
a. The Arian Controversy 


First, then, the Arian struggle was largely an unhappy story of 
personal rivalries and ambitions, complicated by the interventions of 
the Arianizing Emperor Constantius. In so far as the conflict was 
doctrinal, it was in large measure due to linguistic confusions, although 
there was undeniably a not inconsiderable group of bishops, led by such 
men as Arius himself, Eusebius of Nicomedia, and Acacius of Caesarea, 
whose views were definitely heretical. A high proportion of the Eastern 
opposition to the definition of the consubstantiality of the Son, how- 
ever, came from bishops who were perfectly orthodox but who either 
objected to the word “consubstantial”’ (homoousios) as a linguistically 
unscriptural addition to the Creed or else thought that the term 
savored of Sabellianism (modalism) and imperiled the distinct per- 
sonality of the Son. For in 268 a council at Antioch, the leading see in 
the East, had expressly repudiated the word because Paul of Samosata 
had applied it to Christ in an heretical (apparently modalist) sense.* 
In the period of conciliation which began ca. 360, St. Athanasius met 
the linguistic difficulty by pointing out that although the Nicene 
terminology (homoousios, ek tés ousias) is not scriptural, the idea is, 
since Scripture affirms a Word who is the Son, Wisdom, Image, and 
Radiance of God.* There was a great deal of genuine bewilderment, and 
there is no reason to disbelieve Socrates when (writing ca. 440) he 
states that the conflict was mainly due to mutual misunderstandings, 
“a battle in the dark.”’** The fundamental difficulty was that while the 
Church in the West had had, since Tertullian, a satisfactory word for 
“person” in persona, the Greek Church had no word for “person” in 
the metaphysical and theological sense. The Latins thought that the 

Cf. Hilary of Poitiers, Liber de synodis 81, 86 (PL 10, 534, 538); Basil, Epistolae 52 
(PG 32, 392 ff.). 

5% Athanasius, Epistola de decretis Nicaenae synodi 23 (PG 25, 416 ff.). Up to the (con- 
ciliatory) Athanasian council at Alexandria in 362 the Egyptians, like the West, equated 
hypostasis with ousia, as the Council of Nicaea also had done. 

“That is, the conflict between Homoousians and Homoiousians or ‘“Semi-Arians’’; 
cf. Socrates, Hist. eccl. 1, 23 (PG 67, 141), and Hilary, Liber de synodis, passim (PL 10, 
479 ff.). Similarly, St. Athanasius himself wrote in 359 or 360 that the Homoiousians, 
provided that they accepted the substance of the Nicene doctrine, “should not be treated 


as enemies,” but as “brothers who think as we do and differ only about a word” (De synodis 
41 [PG 26, 765]). 
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Greeks should use prosdpon, but the Greeks thought that this word, 
meaning “face,” “role,” “aspect,” or “character,’”’ lacked body, and so 
the great majority of the Eastern bishops thought it heretical in a 
Trinitarian context and preferred hypostasis, which the Latins thought 
obviously corresponded to their own word (substantia) for the unique 
divine substance—as etymologically, of course, it does. It is very sig- 
nificant that only a few years before the Council of Constantinople in 
381 adopted the definitive Greek formula of three hypostaseis in one 
ousia, St. Jerome, a Latin residing in the East, wrote from Syria to 
Pope Damasus protesting that the proposed definition in these terms 
would mean at least a linguistic surrender to the Arians and the in- 
troduction of ‘a new creed after the Nicene’’: “Impose the formula, if 
you like,” Jerome wrote wryly, “and I will not scruple to speak of three 
hypostases. If you order it, let a novel creed replace the Nicene, and let 
us orthodox confess our faith in the same terms as the Arians. The 
whole of the scholarly world equates hypostasis with ousia; then who, 
pray, will with sacrilegious lips confess three substances?’’® St. 
Jerome himself used the formula of three prosdpa in one ousia or hy- 
postasis, and was in consequence accused of Sabellianism by the 
monks of the Syrian Thebaid. 

Most instructive of all is the case of St. Cyril of Jerusalem. For at 
least the first ten years of his episcopate he belonged to the moderate 
party among the “opposition” to the Nicene definition and stead- 
fastly refused to accept the term “consubstantial,” as being the in- 
troduction of a nonscriptural word into the Creed. Yet we know from 
the Catecheses, preached at the very beginning of his episcopate (ca. 
350), that his Christological and Trinitarian doctrine was unim- 
peachably orthodox. In regard to the questions raised by Dr. Chad- 
wick, it is very instructive to consider together the following facts 
about Cyril. His opposition to the Nicene formula went together with 
perfect orthodoxy of doctrine. He was stubbornly, almost fanatically, 


9) ¢é 


55 Epistolae 15, 3-4 (PL 22, 356-57); cf. A. Michel, “Hypostase,” in DTC 7 (1922) 378; 
cf. ibid., cols. 371-85. Jerome admits that the Semi-Arians explain their formula, “tres 
hypostases,” as meaning “‘tria enhypostata, hoc est, tres subsistentes personas,”’ and that 
this is an orthodox formula; but he objects to “tres hypostases” as being misleading and 
as being Arian in its history and associations. One recalls that Cyril of Jerusalem, whom 
Jerome stigmatizes as an Arian, uses enhypostatos of the Second and Third Persons; cf. 
Cat. 4, 7 (PG 33, 464); 11, 10 (PG 33, 701); 17, 5 (PG 33, 976). 
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loyal to the language of Scripture. The doctrine (as distinct from the 
word) of the consubstantiality both of the Son and of the Holy Ghost is 
clearly found in his Catecheses, as also—all but verbatim—is the 
additional teaching on the Holy Spirit defined at Constantinople 
(“Dominum et vivificantem, qui ex Patre procedit, qui cum Patre et 
Filio simul adoratur et conglorificatur’’). Yet the saintly Bishop of 
Jerusalem was called an Arian by St. Jerome® and a Macedonian by 
Sozomen.” The fact, also, that the substance of the fully developed 
Trinitarian doctrine is contained in the Catecheses should be linked 
with the fact that Cyril drew his Trinitarian teaching uniquely from 
Scripture. This is a reminder that the developed Trinitarian doctrine is 
substantially contained in Scripture and was therefore in the faith of 
the Church from the beginning. St. Cyril, therefore, provides a con- 
crete illustration of the truth questioned by Dr. Chadwick: the real 
equivalence of developed Christological and Trinitarian doctrine with 
the same doctrines as expressed in Scripture. The Catecheses provide 
the ideal middle term linking the abstract and technical terminology of 
the councils with the sporadic, unsystematic, and concrete teaching of 
Scripture, and showing the real identity of the two. 

The following two passages from Cyril illustrate how Trinitarian 
doctrine could be expressed in nontechnical language, and they 
suggest how far resistance to the Nicene terminology was from being 
coextensive with real unorthodoxy. 


Our hope is in Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. Not that we preach three Gods 
(let the Marcionites be silenced); no, we preach one God with the one Son through 
the Holy Ghost. Undivided is our faith, unseparated our godly piety. We neither 
with some divide, nor with Sabellius confound, the (holy) Trinity. But we re- 
ligiously acknowledge the one Father who sent His Son to be our Saviour; and 
we acknowledge the one Son who promised to send the Paraclete from 
His Father’s side.® 

The Father graciously bestows all things through the Son, with the Holy 
Ghost. Not that some graces are of the Father, others of the Son, and others 
again of the Holy Ghost; for there is but one salvation, one power, one faith; 
one God the Father, one Lord, His only-begotten Son, and one Holy Spirit, the 
Paraclete. This knowledge is sufficient; meddle not with “nature” and “hypos- 


% Chronicon, at the 12th year of the sons of Constantine (PL 27, 502). 
? Hist. eccl. 7, 7 (PG 67, 1429). 
® Cat. 16, 4 (PG 33, 921 f.). 
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tasis.” If it were in Scripture (gegrammenon), we should use the word; let us not 
dare to say what is not written.® 


The reference to the Marcionite accusation that the Christians 
preached three Gods is of interest. It reminds us how difficult it must 
have been, before the language of nature, person, and substance was 
introduced and stereotyped, to speak openly of the divinity of the 
Son and the Holy Ghost without giving the impression of tritheism. 
We recall how, in the record of the dialogue between Origen and 
Heraclides and his brother bishops (in a papyrus discovered as re- 
cently as 1941), Origen and Heraclides agreed on the formula “two 
Gods” (duo theoi), which bore a perfectly orthodox sense as it was 
qualified by the phrase “in one deity” or “in one power,” and so 
meant “two divine Persons.”® This linguistic difficulty no doubt 
largely accounts for the sparseness of the explicit Trinitarian witness 
in the ante-Nicene literature, especially as the linguistic difficulty 
would have been an important cause of secrecy in teaching and of 
the disciplina arcani; it was principally because they dealt with 
“Father, Son, and Holy Spirit” that Cyril’s Lenten discourses were 
not allowed to be publicly circulated; they were strictly reserved for 
the eyes of the baptized.” 

But the heretics also appealed to Scripture, and the fact that the 
key phrase of the heretical Homoian Creed was taken verbatim from 
Scripture neatly underlines the fact that Scripture can never be sepa- 
rated from the living Church, and that no doctrine, however plainly 
taught in the Bible, is secure apart from the divinely assisted teach- 
ing authority of the Church, as she infallibly interprets Scripture and 
preserves apostolic tradition. Without the Church’s guidance, hesita- 
tions about our Lord’s divinity could arise from a failure to under- 
stand the economy practiced in the early apostolic preaching as 
recorded in Acts, which placed in the foreground not the divinity of 
Jesus but His historic appearance as the Messiah. Again, while Trini- 
tarian doctrine is objectively and clearly contained in the New Testa- 
ment taken as a whole, individual verses could mislead. For instance, 

5° Cat. 16, 24 (PG 33, 953). 

® This papyrus is briefly discussed and partially quoted by J. Quasten, Patrology 2 
(Utrecht-Antwerp, 1953) 62-64. 


© Procatechesis 12; Cat. 6, 29; and the Note (of uncertain date and authorship) which 
the editors print after the Procatechesis (PG 33, 352 f.; 589; 365). 
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when the Nicaeans (and St. Cyril) pointed to our Lord’s words, “I 
and the Father are one,”® the Arians riposted with another, ap- 
parently equally Trinitarian passage, “The Father is greater than 
I’”*—which could puzzle until the distinction between personal and 
essential relationships in the Blessed Trinity had been grasped (or 
abstractly worked out). It is equally important, however, for the 
theory of development and immutability to emphasize that these 
considerations by no means cast doubt on the fact that the full Chris- 
tological and Trinitarian doctrine is really, objectively, and unques- 
tionably contained in Scripture. It would be absurd to suggest that, 
objectively speaking, various unorthodox doctrines are equally con- 
tained in Scripture, or that the meaning of Scripture is (on these 
points) indeterminate until determined by the Church.** The Church’s 
interpretation of Scripture is not arbitrary, not an interpretation 
imposed on Scripture; she does not read her interpretation into 
Scripture, but reads it off Scripture (in addition to possessing the 
truth by tradition); she “declares,” as Trent says, Scripture’s objec- 
tive and true sense.*® 

Once it is realized that the Constantinopolitan Creed,** with its 
developed Trinitarian teaching, is closely based on Scripture and for 


® Jn 10:30. 

® Jn 14:28; W. Leonard, however, in A Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture (London, 
1951) p. 1007, thinks that this passage is not in fact Trinitarian, although many of the 
Fathers took it that way. 

* That is, in the case of those doctrines which are wholly contained in Scripture. It is 
sometimes questioned whether the personality of the Holy Spirit is clearly taught in 
Scripture; but cf. the masculine pronoun (ekeinos) at Jn 14:26, 16:13,14; the neuter in 
14:17 seems to be attracted to the preceding relative. Cf. Cyril, Cat. 16, 13 (PG 33, 937); 
17, 33-34 (PG 33, 1005-9), who insists that Scripture represents Him as a living, subsisting 
Spirit who speaks, discourses, foretells, guides, comforts, and encourages. 

% DB 995: “Ecclesia, cuius est iudicare de vero sensu et interpretatione sacrarum 
Scripturarum.” Cf. DB 786: heretics “distort” the sense of Scripture. Sometimes, of course, 
Scripture is either obscure or needs complementing by tradition. Also where, in the minority 
of passages which have a spiritual sense, this sense is not intimated by Scripture itself, we 
must rely on apostolic tradition. The Pope associates the authority of the Fathers in the 
interpretation of Scripture (DB 1788) with their wonderful gift for penetrating to 
Scripture’s “true meaning” (Divino afflante Spiritu, AAS 35 [1942] 312); cf. p. 310, where 
the Pope insists that the exegete’s chief task is to determine the literal meaning. The 
analogia fidei is also relevant. 

%e The Creed which we recite at Mass, though still often popularly miscalled the 
Nicene Creed, is the Constantinopolitan Creed (A.D. 381), save that the latter lacked 
the “filioque” and the redundant “Deum de Deo.” 
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the most part is a mosaic of scriptural words and phrases, we can 
confidently deny the assertion that the primitive Church did not 
(fully and consciously) believe such central doctrines as the perfect 
divinity and humanity of Christ and the divinity and distinct person- 
ality of the Holy Spirit (and, we may add, the divine Motherhood of 
Mary, the principle of development in Mariology). While recognizing 
that Bossuet was sometimes prone to exaggerate in this matter, we 
can in principle accept his view that “the Christian religion came 
from its Lord complete and perfect,” as well as the view of St. Thomas 
that, in respect of knowledge of the revealed mysteries, the Apostles 
represent the time of fulness and humanity’s prime. When harried 
by the historian or the patristic scholar with the question, “Where in 
ante-Nicene literature can you find an expression of the Church’s 
Trinitarian faith?”, we need not give the unsatisfactory reply that 
the Church of the first three centuries held these beliefs “obscurely,” 
or that some ante-Nicene Fathers appear to have held them, while 
others did not, or that the faith later found in each of the Fathers 
separately must, in the earlier period, be “reconstituted’”’ from the 
writings of all the ante-Nicene Fathers taken together, each Father 
contributing his mite. We can say that from the beginning the Church 
must have believed them with at least the degree of clarity in which 
they are contained in Scripture and that historically the Christological 
and Trinitarian definitions were controlled by Scripture. We can add 
the evidence of the Trinitarian formula in baptism, the liturgical 
doxologies, and the Trinitarian shape of the creeds. If, on this view, 
the scantiness of the ante-Nicene nonscriptural evidence of explicit 
Trinitarian faith seems surprising, even inexplicable, then a little 
historical imagination should help us to realize the difficulties and 
even dangers that, before the elaboration of a technical terminology, 
attached to the expression of the paradoxical central mystery of 
Christianity in any but the approved forms of sound words. The 
early Christians must have largely confined the expression of their 
faith to the consecrated formulas occurring in Scripture lections, 
sacraments, and liturgy. The great Trinitarian and Christological 
definitions, therefore, though they crown and crystallize a wonderful 
achievement of systematic theology, exhibit a doctrinal development 
that is no more than verbal. 
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b. Scripture and the Development of Doctrine 


And yet, is there not some exaggeration in this last statement? 
Must we not admit (and thereby do justice to the historical and 
patristic point of view) that understanding is tied to language and 
that the abstract terminology and distinctions invented by the theo- 
logians of the third and fourth centuries undeniably give us greater 
insight into Trinitarian doctrine? The idea of “consubstantiality” is 
surely illuminating. Some degree of validity must undoubtedly be 
conceded to this view. How is it compatible with the other truth, 
that later Trinitarian formulations do not go beyond the Trinitarian 
doctrine of the Bible? 

Two considerations may throw some light on this paradox. First, 
the double character of the New Testament illuminates the question 
of immutability and development. In so far as the New Testament 
was written by the Church and is therefore the expression and objecti- 
fication of her primitive faith, we can say immediately that the 
Church believed from the beginning all the doctrines contained in it, 
and with at least the degree of clarity in which they are there con- 
tained. Secondly, however, the New Testament was, strictly speaking, 
composed not simply by the Church, but by the Holy Ghost working 
through some of her charismatically graced members. So regarded, 
the New Testament stands over against the Church and is the object 
of her faith, and the Church then expresses her faith not by writing 
it but by “receiving” it. This is why individual members of 
the Church, and even individual bishops, could understand imper- 
fectly, or even misunderstand, what is the Church’s own expression 
of her faith; and why the Church’s members can, individually and 
collectively, grow in the understanding of the revealed mysteries. 

It is tempting to find in this distinction between the two aspects 
of the New Testament the solution of the whole problem and to argue 
that (assuming all the major revealed doctrines to be contained in the 
Bible) amy degree of development is compatible with immutability, 
since, if the Church only gradually became conscious of even Trini- 
tarian doctrine, she would nonetheless, in so far as she always be- 
lieved the Bible, have believed it implicitly from the beginning. 
But while this argument is perfectly valid in relation to doctrines 
contained only implicitly in the Bible (and not more explicitly in 
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tradition), to push the principle to extremes and to hold that the 
Church could originally have believed only “blindly” (as obscurely 
contained in Scripture) major Christological or Trinitarian doctrines 
is clearly impossible on general theological grounds. Such a view, 
moreover, seems impossible to reconcile with Pius VI’s condemnation, 
as heretical, of the view that Christian truths gravioris momenti had 
suffered a general obscuration over a considerable period.** In any 
case, the theory could not cover doctrines contained only implicitly 
in tradition (and not at all in the Bible). But while it cannot warrant 
unlimited development, this double aspect of Scripture, as expression 
and object of the Church’s faith, both illuminates and justifies the 
limited amount of development that has in fact occurred. For those 
who hold that all revealed truth is contained in the Bible, the prin- 
ciple will be of even greater importance. In the light of this principle 
we can partly grasp the elusive phenomenon we call “development” 
as something that arises in the reciprocal and fruitful interplay be- 
tween the contemplation of the Church and its object, the Word of 
God. 


c. Theological Progress and Doctrinal Development 


Against the suggestion, however, that the great theological achieve- 
ment that preceded the definitions of Nicaea and Constantinople 
implies an equally spectacular “doctrinal development,” we must 
invoke a second consideration. Theological progress is far from being 
adequately identical with what is ordinarily called doctrinal develop- 
ment. Accustomed as we are to abstract conceptual thinking, we tend 
to judge the Bible as a theological textbook, and then to contrast its 
apparently meager or elementary dogmatic content with the majestic 
medieval synthesis, and then to jump to the conclusion that “develop- 
ment” has occurred on a spectacular scale. We shall, however, be 
much nearer the truth if we say (oversimplifying) that speculative 
theology and the Bible present the same body of truth in two different 
languages: the one philosophical or scientific, abstract and technical, 
the other generally untechnical, more concrete and dynamic. The 
biblical enthusiast is sometimes tempted to magnify the distinction 
and to describe the theologian’s language as propositional and objec- 


* DB 1501—though the reference is to a particular period. 
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’ 


tive, where the language of the Bible is personal or “intersubjective,” 
in the sense of creating a moral and religious context for the fully 
personal encounter of God and man. This, however, is inaccurate. 
For, on the one hand, all prose statement, including the New Testa- 
ment, is propositional (and more or less abstract), and the biblical 
“faith in” a person would be meaningless if it were not also a “faith 
that”—a belief in a number of propositions; and, on the other hand, 
the Christian faith as summarized in a system of theological proposi- 
tions or conciliar definitions is also essentially intersubjective (chal- 
lenging or existential), although here the intersubjective quality is to 
some extent presupposed or implied rather than presented (it is ac- 
tualized when the individual is invited to believe), whereas in the 
Bible it is dramatically enacted and more vividly and continuously 
realized and communicated. This literary or stylistic difference, 
therefore, should not be exalted into a difference of doctrinal char- 
acter or content. Even the Bible, after all, is not the reality itself. As . 
an inspired expression, as the very Word of God, it glows with move- 
ment, life, and color; but it compares with the theologian’s statement 
not as the reality with the representation, but, if we may say it with 
reverence, as a colored cinefilm with a series of “stills” catching the 
key moments in the sequence. 

Again, the theologian’s analytic and synthetic procedure has great 
instructional value. He takes a complex fact and spotlights its com- 
ponent items or aspects in turn, and then reassembles them in a logi- 
cal structure. But he still presents to us “the same dogma in the 
same sense.’”’ Illuminating, therefore, as abstract analysis and syn- 
thesis can be, we must always remember, when comparing the doc- 
trinal content of the Bible with the corresponding statement of the 
theologian, that, if the Bible is in some sense relative, in so far as it 
belongs essentially within the context of the Christian tradition and 
forms an interlocking or even organic unity with the Church which 
contemplates and interprets it, so (somewhat conversely) the theo- 
logian’s theses (when de fide) and even the dogmatic formularies of 
the Church are relative to the sources of revelation—not, of course, 
in the sense (contrary to all tradition and explicitly condemned in 
Humani generis) that they are mutable or of less than absolute value, 
but in the sense that (as Humani generis asserts), whether in identical 
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or equivalent terms, they are (accurate) statements of the revelation 
contained in Scripture or apostolic tradition.” 

It is true that in rare cases (cases of significant development) the 
de fide thesis is a statement of a truth contained only implicitly in 
revelation; the theological statement then, of course, is a statement of 
developed doctrine. Theology naturally keeps pace with development 
and may herald it. But the question we are now asking is whether of 
its mature the theologian’s abstract statement, of even explicitly re- 
vealed truths (e.g., of the ‘‘consubstantial”’), represents such a clarifi- 
cation that, when defined, it constitutes a significant doctrinal de- 
velopment. Here we are brought up against the rather surprisingly 
neglected question of the nature and method of theology. Theological 
progress might, perhaps, constitute or ground doctrinal development 
on an immense scale on the view, which has at some periods found 
favor, that theology finds in the revealed truths no more than its 
initial premises and that its real business is to move thence, deduc- 
tively, into fresh territory. Such a view of theology, however, will, 
we believe, find few advocates today. While it is impossible to discuss 
the question here, we accept in its general emphasis the view pro- 
pounded by Fr. Johannes Beumer in his recent important study of 
the question.®* The revealed truths, on this view, are not the premises 
but the object of theology (Beumer considers the opposite view not 
only erroneous but incompatible with the teaching of the Vatican 
Council). While theology may, legitimately and validly, draw con- 
clusions that have not been revealed, this is not its main business; 
theology is, rather, a science of faith (Glaubenswissenschaft) that leads 
to an understanding of faith (Glaubensverstindnis). While, as a science, 
speculative theology uses the syllogistic method, its goal is not (nor- 
mally) the more or less remote implications of the truths of faith, but 
the (obscure) understanding of the truths of faith themselves. This 
understanding is the intellegentia mysteriorum. Negatively, it shows the 
absence of inner contradiction in the mysteries, and positively it is, 

& Humani generis, AAS 42 (1950) 565-69: The Church’s traditional formulas, above 
all the conciliar ones, express the revealed mysteries “notionibus adaequate veris,”’ though 
these notions (sometimes or generally) can “perfici et perpoliri.”” The case is somewhat 
different with doctrines only implicitly revealed (ibid., p. 569), of which we go on to speak. 


® Theologie als Glaubensverstindnis (Wiirzburg, 1953); pp. 121-203 are an exposition 
of the famous paragraph cited in DB 1796. 
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not Giinther’s insight into the mysteries’ inner content, but, as Vati- 
can taught, a grasp of relations that stands in an analogy of proportion 
with naturally known truths and links the mysteries to one another 
and to man’s last end. (We should—in agreement, we think, with Fr. 
Dillenschneider—distinguish further and find in the intellegentia mys- 
teriorum also the theoria, or concrete contemplation, which, itself 
illumined by faith, produces a heightening of clarity in its object and 
is thus a key to significant development.) Fr. Bernard Lonergan, 
S.J., the distinguished author of Insight, has shown that, in spite of 
Beumer’s own doubts, St. Thomas’ mature theological method, as 
instanced by the Summa theologiae, largely conforms to Beumer’s 
conception of theology. There St. Thomas commonly moves not from 
revelation to theological conclusions distinct from revelation, but 
from theoretical premises to conclusions coincident with, and con- 
firmed by, the revealed data. St. Thomas, that is, uses the syllogism 
not only as a tool of proof or of discovery, but also as a means of gener- 
ating understanding—a use of the syllogism known to its inventor, 
Aristotle. 

It is by no means essential, then, to theology, as a rational, logical 
construction, a systematic ordering of the revealed data, to transcend 
these revealed data. Like theoria, the abstract understanding that is 
speculative theology also produces a heightening of clarity in its ob- 
ject, but it is an abstract, diagrammatic clarity. Systematic theology 
is related to the theology of the Bible as the painter’s sketch or car- 
toon to the finished picture. To the question, therefore, whether the 
Trinitarian and Christological mysteries are contained in Scripture as 
clearly as in the abstract statements of them in definitions or theologi- 
cal formulas, we may say, first, that they are clearly contained in 
Scripture in the sense that they are unquestionably and unambigu- 
ously contained there; secondly, that mysteries are of their nature ob- 
scure and knowable only by revelation and in the degree in which they 
are revealed; thirdly, that the theological statement has the advantage 
in abstract clarity, the clarity of clear and distinct ideas; it discloses 
interrelationships between the revealed data and also their analytic 
implications (yielding verbal development), rather as the design may 
appear more clearly in the sketch than in the painting, or the plot of 


In Lonergan’s valuable review article in Gregorianum 35 (1954) 630-48. 
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Hamlet may be clearer in the “argument” than in the play itself; but, 
fourthly, abstract ideas are abstractions from the concrete reality, 
and the Trinitarian theology of the Bible has the advantage in con- 
crete richness and in claritas in the sense of brightness.’° 


d. Some Objections 


This account may seem to do less than justice to the nature or impor- 
tance of the (in our view merely verbal and systematic) development 
achieved by the theological labors of such great Doctors as St. Atha- 
nasius and the Cappadocian Fathers and crystallized in the conciliar 
definitions. And yet these Fathers themselves would be the first to 
insist that their formulations simply expressed and safeguarded the 
Trinitarian doctrine of Scripture and tradition. The definition of and 
distinction between person, nature, and substance made it possible 
to think more easily and speak more coherently about the sublime 
doctrines whose elements are contained sporadically (diffuse) in Scrip- 
ture, to hold them together in the mind, to harmonize them in a single 
body of doctrine, to fix them in the intellectual memory, to focus them 
more steadily, to naturalize them in the vocabulary of ordinary speech 
and relate them analogically to other knowledge, and so to enter more 
fully into the riches of the mysteries displayed in Scripture and orally 
transmitted in the Church. And yet—here is the paradox—the mys- 
teries were already “‘there,”’ both objectively and subjectively, or in 
the faith of the Church. In the most pregnant sense of Newman’s 
saying, in the beginning, before they were formally defined, some of 
the central Christian doctrines were held “without words’”—or only 
in the scriptural and liturgical formulas, without the later technical 
vocabulary. 

Yes—but, it may be objected, this account ignores the real problem, 
which is that the doctrine of the ‘‘consubstantial” and the distinction 
between person and nature give us a sense of illumination and intellec- 
tual satisfaction such as we experience when, on solving a puzzle or 
scientific problem, all the elements of the problem acquire a new sig- 
nificance as they fall into place in the true pattern. Most of us un- 
doubtedly do feel something like this about the Nicene definition, but 


% The concrete reality is, of course, the triune God, but the theological statement is, 
immediately, an abstraction from the biblical revelation. 
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it is obvious that the analogy with the solving of a scientific problem 
is illusory. While the consecrated conciliar and theological formulations 
are true and accurate statements of the revealed data, they do not 
transcend them. The technical terminology is a help in thinking, and 
an immense help in speaking, about the Blessed Trinity, but the triune 
God remains mysterious and the theologian’s intellect remains un- 
satisfied. 

There is still one further point which the reader may feel we are 
overlooking. How is it possible to reconcile the position that Catholic 
doctrine, and only Catholic doctrine, is objectively contained in the 
Bible with the obvious fact that the Bible has been interpreted by 
heretics in radically different ways through the centuries? This point 
was vividly phrased by a Dean of Canterbury fifty years ago when, 
arguing that every reader of the Bible finds in it his own opinions, 
he continued: 


The Romanist finds in it the primacy of Peter. . . . The Protestant discovers in 
it that Rome is the “Mother of Harlots”. . . . The Sacerdotalist sees in it priestly 
supremacy, Eucharistic sacrifice and sacramental salvation. The Protestant 
cannot find in it the faintest trace of Sacerdotalism, nor any connection what- 
ever between offering an actual sacrifice and the holy memorial supper of the 
Lord. . . . The Calvinist sees in it the dreadful image of wrath flaming over all 
the pages. . . . The Universalist sees only the loving heavenly Father.” 


This eloquent passage underlines the inescapable practical necessity 
of the Church not merely to accredit the Bible but to safeguard its 
true meaning. The Bible is a great storehouse of our knowledge about 
God, but it is a difficult book, not a theological textbook complete with 
distinctions and explanations. Yet while the historical fact that Protes- 
tants have “found” these various aberrations in the Bible shows the 
necessity of an infallible teaching Church, it is clearly not true that 
Catholicism, Lutheranism, Calvinism, Ritualism, and Universalism 
are all equally taught in the inspired pages. In spite of some consider- 
able degree of obscurity in the Bible, the perfect exegete would find 
Catholic doctrine, and only Catholic doctrine, in it, and the Catholic 
theologian does in fact successfully prove his Trinitarian, Christo- 
logical, and other theses from Scripture. This generalization is com- 


" Quoted by W. H. Mallock in Doctrine and Doctrinal Disruption (London, 1908) pp" 
86-87. 
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patible with the fact that for a minority of theses (as we shall see) 
the theologian cannot provide a cogent proof from Scripture alone, 
but needs the corroboration or supplementation of tradition.” Again, 
even apart from these exceptions, it is only within the context of the 
worshiping community, the Holy People of God (plebs tua sancta), 
that the New Testament is fully meaningful. These considerations, 
however, as important as they are trite, should not drive us to an op- 
posite, anti-biblical extreme or lead us to undervalue the doctrinal 
content of Holy Scripture. 

Secondly, it must be remembered that we are not here directly and 
primarily concerned with the question, what proportion of revelation 
is contained in Scripture. Our main contention is that contemporary 
Catholic doctrine is substantially identical with the original revelation, 
whether that is contained in Scripture or partly in Scripture and partly 
in tradition. If, however, we have successfully shown against Dr. 
Chadwick that the Constantinopolitan Creed is in fact contained in 
Scripture, then we have achieved the principal part of our purpose at 
one stroke. 


Other Catholic Doctrines 


When we pass from the articles of the Creed to other Catholic doc- 
trines, we find a few instances of development, but none of extrava- 
gant or illegitimate development. It is, of course, Catholic doctrine 
that the Mass and the seven sacraments were instituted by our Lord 
Himself ;”* the non-Catholic inquirer can find the relevant scriptural 
references in Denzinger’s excerpts from the Tridentine decrees. Trent 
admits, however, that the scriptural basis for the sacramental charac- 
ter of Christian marriage must be supplemented by tradition.” Again, 
Trent vindicates by an appeal to Scripture the Church’s right to order 
the administration of the sacraments “salva illorum substantia.” 
Protestants, of course, constantly assume that the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation is an obvious ‘“‘novelty’’; but, as a defined doctrine, tran- 
substantiation only means that the reality of the consecrated elements 
is changed into the Body and Blood of Christ, the appearances remain- 


7 Moreover, the qualification (above) relating to the spiritual sense has its applica- 


tion here also. 
73 DB 844; cf. DB 969. ™% DB 969-70. 78 DB 931; cf. DB 932, 933. 
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ing the same (Aristotle’s hylomorphism is not defined). Surely it is the 
denial of this doctrine that would be an innovation upon Scripture. 
Similarly, the New Testament evidence for the primacy of Peter is 
plain enough to anyone who does not read Scripture with Protestant 
eyes (O. Cullmann’s book is a striking recognition of the basic fact); 
and, again, it is the denial that Peter had successors that would im- 
port change—change in the constitution of Christ’s Church. 

It may seem paradoxical to assert that the Catholic doctrines 
assailed by the Protestant Reformers are all primitive and are for the 
most part taught in Scripture, since it was in the name of primitive 
Christianity and the Bible that the Protestants rebelled. And yet that 
is the fairly obvious truth. No reader of Fr. L. Bouyer’s The Spirit and 
Forms of Protestantism’® will find it puzzling. The best Protestant 
scholars are now beginning to recognize that the Catholic emphasis 
on the sacramental principle is truly scriptural, and that Luther’s 
errors and negations sprang from an unsatisfactory nominalist (or 
conceptualist) philosophy, while the genuine insights which inspired 
the Reformers—the unique majesty of God, the essentially personal 
nature of Christianity, justification by grace through faith, the sole 
supremacy of the Word of God (written or oral, we add)—are all, 
properly understood, thoroughly traditional and Catholic and find 
their true place and fairest flowering within the Catholic Church. 

As regards the episcopacy, it can hardly be questioned that the 
plenitude of the priesthood, including the power to transmit orders, 
is to be found in the New Testament; it was, perhaps, the distinction 
of the simple priesthood from the episcopate that was a later develop- 
ment, when the bishop ordained ministers to assist him, or deputize 
for him, at the altar; but in any case the simple priesthood is con- 
tained in the episcopacy as the lesser in the greater. Again, the perma- 
nent reservation of the Blessed Sacrament for adoration marks an 
advance in practice upon apostolic custom, but not a dogmatic advance 
upon the apostolic doctrine of the Real Presence. Again, doctrine may 
be implicit in custom or liturgy; for example, the scriptural evidence 
for original sin is reinforced and clarified by the apparently primitive 
custom of infant baptism. The Immaculate Conception is implied in 
the scriptural doctrine of the divine Motherhood; also in the gratia 


*Translated from the French by A. V. Littledale (London, 1956). 
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plena (kecharitomené) as interpreted from earliest antiquity by Catho- 
lic tradition; also by the combination of the scriptural doctrine that 
the pains of childbirth are the punishment of sin with the primitive 
belief (so early as to point to apostolic tradition) that our Lady bore the 
divine Saviour miraculously and painlessly.” The development in the 
doctrine of grace and merit, at first sight spectacular, appears to be 
really no more, in general, than a detailed application of the general 
principles enunciated in certain scriptural texts and doctrines: the 
new birth, the new creation, the new man in Christ, the incorporation 
into Christ and the partaking of the divine nature; “without me you 
can do nothing”’; “converte nos, Domine, et convertemur.” As Vacant 
has observed, the positive theology of the first centuries was followed 
by the systematic and speculative theology of Scholasticism.” But for 
the most part Scholasticism simply expressed the old truths in a new 
language. St. Peter would, no doubt, have been puzzled if he had been 
asked whether the sacraments worked ex opere operato, but when the 
term had been explained to him, he would undoubtedly have agreed 
that they do. 

We will prudently refrain from committing ourselves about some 
of the obscure and complex questions concerned with sacramental 
doctrine, notably the character and the validity of sacraments con- 
ferred by heretics or schismatics where the proper rite is kept.” Un- 
doubtedly, in sacramental doctrine and theory there has been some 

I owe this second way of putting it to J. H. Crehan, S.J. Vacant, again, op. cit. 2, 
294, justly sees the Immaculate Conception as revealed in so far as it reconciles the ex- 
pressly revealed dogmas of original sin and our Lady’s perfect holiness. 

78 Vacant, op. cit. 2, 311, sees three stages or phases of theology, the patristic (positive), 
the Scholastic, and the critical. 

79 As regards the character, we incline, without dogmatizing, to the view that, if one 
attends to things rather than words, the patristic evidence is both early and strong, and 
that the doctrine is implicit in Scripture and is contained in Catholic interpretative tradi- 
tion. Similarly, it seems to be historically tenable that, in spite of important local vagaries, 
the central Catholic tradition has always insisted, certainly on the unrepeatability of a 
valid baptism and, perhaps less certainly, on the validity of heretical baptism. The Nicaean 
canons seem to support this view (Montanist and Paulist baptisms were invalid owing 
to defect of form). Against St. Cyprian, both St. Stephen and St. Augustine as well as 
Cyprian’s African opponents appealed to ancient and (even in Africa, before Agrippinus) 
universal custom. As regards ordination, the early evidence seems to prove no more than 
that heretical ordination was recognized to be canonically invalid, so that its subjects (bene- 
ficiaries) could be deprived. 
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important development and clarification, although neither on a scale 
nor of a kind to cause alarm or despondency. Variations in the liturgy 
and sacramental rites, it must be remembered, illustrate not so much 
(if at all) doctrinal development as the Church’s power to order the 
dispensation of the sacraments, “salva illorum substantia.” And since 
this saving clause admits the view that, at least for some of the sacra- 
ments, Christ instituted the sacramental sign (matter and form) not 
in specie but only generically,®° at different times and places materially 
different rites may be, when authorized by the Church, not only valid 
but legitimate, provided that they are formally (i.e., in their significa- 
tion) identical. 

Again, the development in the recognition of the number of the sac- 
raments as seven illustrates our general position. For although it is 
only since Peter Lombard, in the twelfth century, that Catholic theolo- 
gians would have unanimously counted seven sacraments, his new syn- 
thesis, as the dogmatic theologians justly point out, involved no change 
in the facts. It was mainly a question of theoretical definition and clas- 
sification; as regards the fact, the Church has always believed in the 
existence of seven rites instituted by Christ, in which He through His 
minister signifies and effects the sanctification of a suitably qualified 
and disposed subject. It is true that in the twelfth century many 
Western theologians and canonists denied that Christian marriage 
bestows positive grace, though most of these admitted that it provided 
a remedy against sin. Gandulph of Bologna, however, in a rather ob- 
scure passage, seems to have judged this distinction to be merely 
verbal, and it was not long before St. Thomas pointed out that the 
power to avoid sin must be an effect of grace. In any case, what this 
twelfth-century aberration seems to show is that, temporarily and over 
a sharply restricted area, a doctrinal or theoretical retrogression may 
occur in the course of the construction of an abstract theological syn- 
thesis. For this fairly widespread twelfth-century view compares un- 
favorably with both the scriptural and the patristic doctrine. For Scrip- 
ture plainly implies that Christian marriage is cemented by grace; 
if it were not, it could be only a faint and far-off resemblance—not, 
as Eph 5:22-32 asserts, a symbol—of the union between Christ and 


8 Cf. Wm. A. Van Roo, S.J., De sacramentis in genere (Rome, 1957) pp. 109-10. 
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the Church; nor, without grace, could the spouses, as St. Paul com- 
mands them, love each other as Christ loved the Church. Among the 
Fathers and early ecclesiastical writers, we may cite Origen, St. Epi- 
phanius, St. Cyril of Alexandria, and Tertullian. With good reason, 
then, Fr. G. H. Joyce, S.J., after discussing the twelfth-century evi- 
dence, wrote: “It may well surprise us that churchmen of eminence 
could be led to forsake traditional teaching by reasoning of such little 
weight.’’®! 

Again, some of the most fruitful work in sacramental theory has 
been the result not so much of logical deductions from either the re- 
vealed data or earlier doctrinal formulations, as of a return to the 
sources and a more penetrating study of revealed data not fully utilized 
before. One recalls, for instance, how the Dominican Fr. C. Spicq’s 
valuable study of the Epistle to the Hebrews® has enriched our under- 
standing of the sacramental character as a participation in Christ’s 
priesthood. Our point probably finds further illustration in the history 
of the theological theories explaining or interpreting the doctrine of 
the atonement. 

In investigating the early history of dogma we must always remem- 
ber the very fragmentary and incomplete nature of the evidence. 
Often, moreover, in a particular age it is precisely the truths that are 
generally understood and accepted that, being taken for granted, 
easily escape record, while the views of the crank or the non-conform- 
ist win publicity. Yet, positively adverse evidence must always be duly 
weighed, and our historical conscience compels us to admit that there 
are a very few doctrines concerning which the early evidence is per- 
plexing. Of these the most striking, perhaps, is that of the canon of 
Scripture itself. This, however, presents a far bigger problem for the 
Protestants than for the Catholic Church, whose teaching is logically 
independent of Scripture. Purgatory is commonly alleged by Protes- 
tants as a palmary and decisive instance of a Catholic “innovation.” 
But the Church’s official teaching about purgatory has always been 


81 Christian Marriage (London, 1933) p. 173. See the whole of chap. 4, with references, 
to which my paragraph is factually indebted. 

® L’Eptire aux Hébreux 2 (Paris, 1953); cf. Van Roo, op. cit., pp. 243-45, with references. 
To recognize the value of Spicq’s work is not to depreciate St. Thomas’ admirable teaching 
on the point. 
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very reserved. She teaches only that after death certain souls pass 
through an intermediate state of purgation, in which they can be helped 
by the Church’s Sacrifice and by the prayers of the faithful; and so 
much is an easy inference from the (substantially biblical) doctrine of 
the Communion of Saints and from 2 Maccabees (12:43-46; LXX), 
a book whose canonicity, of course, Protestants deny.*** Some early 
obscurity, nevertheless, with consequent development, must be 
admitted in eschatological doctrine, particularly concerning purgatory 
and the Particular Judgment; this was perhaps connected (whether as 
cause or effect) with the early obscurity about the deuterocanonical 
books, including 2 Maccabees, and with local millenarist interpreta- 
tions of the Apocalypse. 

In general, however, the facts do not bear out the contention that 
historical honesty requires the recognition of large-scale development, 
and still less the contention that the Church has adopted substantially 
new doctrines. Even the doctrine of indulgences, that stumbling block 
for Protestants, is implied by the scriptural doctrines of purgatory, 
the Mystical Body, and the power of the keys. And that, we think, 
concludes Dr. Chadwick’s list of ‘‘novelties”—unless we are prepared 
to find grave theological problems in the invocation of saints, “the 
tonsure, incense, vestments, or the ring in marriage.” The recently dis- 
covered (1887) Peregrinatio of Etheria revealed both archdeacons and 
the use of incense in the liturgy of the Church of Jerusalem in the late 
fourth century. 


DEVELOPMENT AND HISTORICAL RESEARCH 


Great light is thrown on the whole question of development and 
immutability by a study of the decrees of the Council of Trent, which 
range over an immense (and controversial) field outside Trinitarian 
and Christological doctrine: original sin, justification, grace, merit, 
the Eucharist, and other sacraments. Time after time the Fathers of 
the Council appeal to Scripture and demonstrate that Catholic doc- 

% DB 983. 

® Moreover, as an Anglican scholar of rare distinction, the late Dom Gregory Dix, 
has justly remarked, “A fully developed doctrine of purgatory is already accepted in the 


Acts of the African martyrs Perpetua and Felicity (c. a.p. 200)” (The Shape of the Liturgy 
[2nd ed.; Westminster, 1945] p. 344). 
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trine is contained there, though the complementary witness of tradi- 
tion is also often invoked. Similarly the Vatican Council describes St. 
Peter’s universal jurisdiction as “huic tam manifestae sacrarum Scrip- 
turarum doctrinae,” begins the actual definition of the primacy of the 
Roman Pontiffs with the words, “quapropter apertis innixi sacrarum 
Litterarum testimoniis,” and, in defining papal infallibility, appeals 
to Mt 16:18 and Lk 22:32 as well as to universal tradition.™ 

The appeal to authority, however, is not apologetically decisive 
against Protestant cavils. It is, indeed, precisely the Protestant criti- 
cism that within 150 years of Trent the march of history had made 
the Tridentine position indefensible. Thus J. G. Cazenove, writing in 
1887, asserted: 


. Roman Catholic divines, especially at the epoch of the Reformation and long 
after, also professed to take their stand upon the principles asserted in the Com- 
monitorium. . . . There is no reason to doubt the sincerity of the Roman Catholic 
contpovensialiets who thus acted. They were not in a position to judge the evi- 
dence on behalf of this and that portion of mediaeval doctrine and practice, and 
they appealed with confidence to such stores of learning as lay open to them. A 
day came when this confidence was rudely shaken. The Benedictine editions of 
the works of the Fathers appeared, with honest and discriminating criticism ap- 
plied to their writings. Not only was it seen how considerable a portion of their 
works, which had been long accepted as genuine and authentic, was in reality 
spurious, but it also became evident that while distinctively Roman tenets and 
practices received much support from the sermons and treatises relegated into the 
appendix of each volume, the case was widely different when reference had to be 
made to the genuine Patristic remains.* 


This passage anticipates Dr. Chadwick’s principal contentions. For 
it is precisely the argument of the Master of Selwyn that only the 
medieval and Tridentine theologians’ naive acceptance of the works 
of “Denys the Areopagite” and of other spurious writings concealed 
from them the fact that doctrinal novelties had been smuggled into 
the Church’s teaching, and that the rise of critical history towards 
1700 revealed the uncomfortable fact of variation, so that ‘“Newman’s 
extravagant theory of development” was supplying an urgent need. 
This criticism, however, overlooks the facts that, first, the writings of 

* DB 1822, 1826, 1833, 1836. 

8 J. G. Cazenove, “Vincentius Lirinensis,” Dictionary of Christian Biography 4 (London, 
1887) 1158. 
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the Pseudo-Denys could be an embarrassment as well as a source of 
edification,** and, secondly, that modern scientific history and the 
critical study of antiquity have done far more to vindicate than to 
discredit the primitive character of modern Catholicism. For instance, 
the comparatively recent discovery of some of the early liturgies and 
of the shorter epistles of St. Ignatius has vindicated Catholic liturgy 
and certain points of ecclesiology against Protestant cavils. Similarly, 
when the Catecheses of St. Cyril of Jerusalem were first printed in the 
second half of the sixteenth century, French Calvinists and German 
Protestants were dismayed to find that they taught not only the Mass, 
the Real Presence, and transubstantiation, but also purgatory, the 
excellence and glory of virginity, and the dispersal of the relics of the 
true cross throughout the world for veneration—besides displaying a 
tender devotion toward the Mother of Christ.*” This is only one of 
many cases in which it was the Protestants who found themselves 
embarrassed by the publication of a monument of antiquity. So dis- 
concerting was this evidence that some Protestant scholars (e.g., Au- 
bert and Rivet) impugned the authenticity of the Catecheses or made 
the charge of interpolation. Today it is indisputable that Cyril of 
Jerusalem is the author of the Catecheses illuminandorum; while Cyril’s 
authorship of the Catecheses mystagogicae is no more than probable, 
it is certain that this work is either by Cyril or by his successor, John 
of Jerusalem. If John is the author, it simply means that the work is 
three decades later.® 

As regards the Eucharist, Fr. Paul Palmer, S.J., commenting on the 
widespread rnodern Protestant recognition of the need for radical 
liturgical reform, can confidently write (what would have been con- 
troversial 300 years ago): 

8 St. Thomas often had to correct Denys’ doctrine, either categorically or unobtrusively, 
as E. Gilson has pointed out in the fifth edition of his Le thomisme (Paris, 1944) pp. 196- 
204; translated into English by L. K. Shook, C.S.B., The Christian Philosophy of St. Thomas 
Aquinas (New York, 1956) pp. 136-42. 

* Cat. illum. 4, 24; 10, 19; 12, 31-34; 15, 23; 16, 19 (PG 33, 485-88; 685-88; 764-69; 
91-4; 944-45); cf. also 18, 16 (PG 33, 1037) for the miraculous power of the corporal and 
secondary relics of saints. Cat. myst. 1, 7; 3, 3; 4, 1, 2, 6, 9; 5, 1, 7, 9, 10 and passim (PG 
33, 1072; 1089-92; 1098; 1098-1100; 1101; 1104; 1109; 1116; 1116-17). 

® Cf. Reischl, op. cit. (supra n. 35) 1, Introd., chap. 4, pp. cxliii-cxlv, and DTC 3 (1908) 
2534, with references. 

® John died in 417. 
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In this task of restoration most Protestants will be content to return to the 
reformed Mass of Luther, to Calvin’s liturgy of Geneva, or to Cranmer’s first 
Prayer Book of 1549. But some may seek inspiration in more ancient and more 
classical patterns. Here, they will find that the Eucharist is not only a commem- 
orative Supper but a Sacrifice commemorative of Christ’s passion, death and 
resurrection, as all the early liturgies testify. But even on this most divisive issue, 
which separates Anglicans among themselves and Protestants from Catholics and 
Orthodox, there is evidence of a willingness on the part of many churchmen to 
reassess in the light of New Testament teaching and Patristic tradition the sacri- 
ficial aspect of the Eucharist. What was anathema to Luther and to Calvin, and 
an abomination to Cranmer, is being studied today with understanding and even 


sympathy.” 


Indeed, the purpose of Fr. Palmer’s useful book is to make more 
widely accessible the early documentary evidence of “a clear and con- 
sistent tradition, a tradition that may become in time the common 
heritage of all Christians.” 


The Example of the Assumption 


Most spectacularly of all, Fr. J. H. Crehan, S.J., has recently drawn 
attention to the striking evidence concerning the Assumption provided 
by the Old Armenian Lectionary.” Edited by F. C. Conybeare in 
1905,* this ancient calendar and lectionary claims in its Preface to 
be the lectionary in use in the Mother Church of Jerusalem. At Aug- 
ust 15th it reads: “August 15 is the day of Mariam Theotokos. At 
the third milestone of Bethlehem is said Ps 132:8....” Now, Ps 132 
(131):8 reads: “Arise, O Lord, into thy resting-place: thou and the 
ark which thou hast sanctified [or: ‘of thy sanctuary’: tou hagiasmatos 
sou].” The feast celebrated, therefore, can only be that of the cor- 
poral Assumption of our Lady, the feast specifically designated the 
Transitus or Passing in the later Armenian calendars. The place of 
the station was presumably that associated by tradition with the mys- 
tery commemorated. 

What is the date of this lectionary? The lectionary was adopted by 
the Armenian Church, and its learned editor, F. C. Conybeare, sug- 

% Sacraments and Worship (London, 1957) Preface, pp. ix-x. 


" J. H. Crehan, “The Ark of the Covenant,” Clergy Review, n.s. 35 (1951) 301-11, esp. 


308-9. 
% Rituale Armenorum, ed. F. C. Conybeare and A. J. Maclean (Oxford, 1905). See p. 


181, note a, and Appendix II, esp. pp. 510-11, 516, 518, 525, 526. 
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gests 464-468, 432, 552, and 353 as possible dates of this Armenian 
adoption or redaction. But he says that the lectionary itself was 
clearly that in use in the Church of Jerusalem in the second half of the 
fourth century. Grigor Asharuni, writing ca. 690, believed that Cyril 
of Jerusalem was its author. The nineteen Lenten lections are (prac- 
tically) identical with those of Cyril’s Catecheses (350), and the shape 
of the Jerusalem Lenten catechesis appears to have been changed by 
the time of the pilgrimage of Etheria (most probably ca. 390). An 
early date is strongly suggested by the remarkable fact that this lec- 
tionary, which contains the feast of the Assumption, has no feast of 
the Ascension (at least as separate from Easter). Even if the lectionary 
is a conflation, the reference to Bethlehem proves that the feast of 
Mary belonged to the original Jerusalem stratum. It may be objected 
that the titie ‘“Theotokos” suggests a date after Ephesus (431). But 
St. Cyril calls our Lady precisely “Mariam . . . Theotokos,”’ and the 
title is found in Origen at the beginning of the third century.” 

There is, indeed, one item in the lectionary that cannot have been 
inserted before the fifth century. This is the commemoration of the 
Blessed John of Jerusalem.* Everything else points to a fourth- 
century date, indeed to the time of St. Cyril. Moreover, while it is 
quite natural that a Church’s calendar should be enriched by the 
addition of commemorations of its holy bishops after their death, the 
fifth-century addition to a venerable calendar of a doctrinally signifi- 
cant feast, not clearly warranted by Holy Scripture, would be quite a 
different matter. To suppose that the Assumption is a fifth-century 
addition to the earlier Jerusalem calendar is to suppose that it is the 
only item of its kind in the lectionary, that it is unique; the onus pro- 
bandi, therefore, lies upon those who assert it. 

It is extremely probable, therefore, that the feast was celebrated in 
Jerusalem in St. Cyril’s time. And to say this is to claim a far greater 
antiquity for the tradition of the Assumption; for we have already 
seen how extreme, almost excessive, was St. Cyril’s conservatism. 
Implicit in the whole tone of the Catecheses is an appeal to a long- 
established tradition. Whether, therefore, Cyril found the lectionary 


* Cat. 10, 19 (PG 33, 685); Socrates, Hist. eccl. 7, 32 (PG 67, 812); cf. J. Quasten, 
Patrology 2, 81. 
“ John died in 417. Theodosius is also commemorated. 
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already in existence at Jerusalem, or drew it up himself, or, as Grigor 
Asharuni asserts, procured it from the bishop of Alexandria,®* we can 
be confident that he was assured of the apostolic character of the 
tradition of the Assumption. 

We have here, then, another striking example of the confirmation 
of Catholic teaching by the progress of historical science. Moreover— 
to return to our main argument—while the doctrine of the Assumption 
is clearly implicit in Scripture as interpreted by the early Church 
and, if based on Scripture alone, would be explicable as an instance of 
development according to principles discussed above, the possibility 
should not be overlooked that it is not, in the more significant sense, 
an instance of development at all, as being also contained explicitly 
in apostolic tradition. The feast, it should be noted, could hardly make 
its appearance in the liturgy earlier than it does, before any of the scrip- 
turally attested feasts of our Lady and before any of the feasts of our 
Lord except Epiphany, Holy Week, and the Resurrection. The delay in 
the adoption of the feast by some other Churches may be explained 
by the unfortunate rise of apocryphal accounts of the circumstances 
of the Assumption in the second half of the fifth century.% From the 
purely historical point of view, of course, this pious embroidery is 
most naturally explained as presupposing the simple fact of the As- 
sumption, somewhat as the legend of Dismas presupposes the facts 
of the flight into Egypt and the crucifixion. Similarly, the definitive 
recognition of the canonicity of the deuterocanonical books (the canon 
being revealed only in tradition) was complicated and delayed by the 

% There are several important early historical links between the Churches of Jerusalem 
and Alexandria, and Grigor’s statement, quoted by Conybeare, is of particular interest to 
the present writer, who has pointed to striking affinities between Cyril’s Catecheses and the 
Alexandrian School of Clement and Origen; see ‘St. Cyril of Jerusalem and the Alexandrian 
Heritage,” THeoxocicat Srupres 15 (1954) 573-93; “St. Cyril of Jerusalem and the 
Alexandrian Christian Gnosis,” Texte und Untersuchungen 63 (1957) 142-56: being Vol. 1, 
Pt. 1, of Studia patristica, ed. Kurt Aland and F. L. Cross (Berlin, 1957). It is very probable 
that the underlying doctrinal scheme of Cyril’s catechetical teaching was diocesan and 
represents a far older tradition. It is uncertain whether there was a relation of dependence 
between the Jerusalem and Alexandrian traditions or they ran parallel, belonging to 4 
wider common tradition. 

% The earliest manuscript of the Transitus Mariae dates from the end of the fifth 
century; cf. A. S. Lewis, Apocrypha syriaca (Studia Sinaitica 11; London, 1902) p. x, and 
Crehan, art. cit. (supra n. 91) p. 309, note. 
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circulation of apocryphal gospels and epistles aping the authentic 
Scriptures. 


CONCLUSION: A NOTE ON NEWMAN’S POSITION 


In conclusion, while it is not our purpose here either to defend or 
to impugn Newman’s view, it is interesting to note, factually, that in 
the Essay (particularly in the edition of 1878, after he had become a 
Catholic) Newman was concerned not so much to argue that large- 
scale significant development had occurred, as to develop against the 
Protestants the argumentum ad hominem that if and in so far as, on 
given principles, development could be shown to have occurred in 
specifically Catholic dogmas, on the same principles the fundamental 
dogmas of Christianity also could be shown to have developed beyond 
the letter of Scripture. Often, moreover, the Essay is really proving 
not the development of dogma, but either the development of theology 
or the existence of an infallible living magisterium logically inde- 
pendent of Scripture. Outside the rather elusive argument of the 
Essay, Newman, in his Catholic days, was categorical. While never 
abandoning the essential idea of the Essay, he now expressed it in 
formulas that gave full value to a simultaneous (substantial) im- 
mutability. Thus, in 1852 he was writing: “Christian truth is purely 
of revelation; that revelation we can but explain, we cannot increase, 
except relatively to our own apprehension.” And in 1858: “Every Cath- 
olic holds that the Christian dogmas were in the Church from the time 
of the Apostles; that they were ever in their substance what they are 
now’’—i.e., the doctrines existed before the definitions. In The Idea 
of a University Newman wrote: “What is known in Christianity is 
just that which is revealed, and nothing more... . From the time of 
the Apostles to the end of the world no strictly new truth can be 
added to the theological information which the Apostles were inspired 
to deliver.” And, in accents that-echo those of St. Vincent and Bos- 
suet: “The Gospel faith is a definite deposit, a treasure, common to 
all and the same in every age.”’ Writing to Acton, Newman defined 
development as “a more intimate apprehension, and a more lucid 
enunciation of the original dogma,” and expressed the view that if 


"Cf, eg., pp. 100-130 (ed. 1845). 
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St. Clement or St. Polycarp had been asked whether our Lady had 
been immaculately conceived, they would, when the terms of the ques- 
tion had been explained to them, have replied: “‘Of course, she was.’ 
We may surmise that, were Newman on earth today, he would say 
the same about the Assumption.” 


% Discourses on the Scope and Nature of University Education (first edition) p. 348; 
Tracts Theological and Ecclesiastical (ed. 1874) p. 287; a letter of February 5, 1871, to Fr. 
Coleridge, S.J., reproduced in Letters of J. H. Newman, edited by Derek Stanford and 
Muriel Spark (London, 1957). 

99 See also a private paper by Newman, only now edited by Hugo M. de Achaval, S.J., 
and printed in Gregorianum 39 (1958) 585-96. This is a more nuanced, or perhaps di- 
alectical, exposition. In The Idea of a University (London, 1891) p. 441, we find this: “It 
is possible, of course, to make numberless deductions from the original doctrines, but as 
the conclusion is ever in its premisses, such deductions are not, strictly speaking, an addi- 
tion.” This is more reminiscent of the standpoint of the Essay—and raises the questions 
of the nature of reasoning, theology, and revelation. 
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CURRENT THEOLOGY 


NOTES ON MORAL THEOLOGY 
FUNDAMENTAL AND PASTORAL 


What function can a purely natural law have in a supernatural order? 
Much Protestant theology, particularly Lutheran theology, rejects the 
natural law. A law based on an essentially corrupt nature can have no pur- 
pose in a Christian economy. How could such a law represent the will of God? 
A purely natural law has no value for a person redeemed by Christ. E. 
Hamel, S.J., in a study of the relation between the natural law and the law 
of Christ, admits that the natural law of itself is inadequate in a super- 
natural order.’ But it is not something evil. Catholic theology distinguishes 
between nature wu sic and nature ut hic; that is, between nature disengaged 
from an historical setting and nature as it is realized historically, e.g., 
integral nature, fallen nature, redeemed nature. Nature w sic is neither the 
work nor the effect of sin but the work of God and the image of the divine 
nature. The law built on this nature is a participation of the eternal law and 
is therefore in harmony with the will of God. 

This law has a clear function in a supernatural economy. It is true that 
of itself it does not lead to eternal life; it is no more than a law of harmony. 
Man must accept the law of Christ, that is, the law of faith and charity, to 
be saved. Once he does this, the natural law becomes the means by which he 
expresses this faith and charity. Actually, Lutheran theology does not even 
consider the law of Christ a genuine law. Fr. Hamel brings out clearly the 
preceptive aspect of this law on which salvation itself depends. He recog- 
nizes, of course, that the New Testament does not contain a systematized 
moral theology. On the other hand, although systematized moral theology 
as it has been presented may have neglected certain aspects of New Testa- 
ment teaching, particularly the elements of a more generous following of 
Christ, there is no opposition between it and the New Testament. 

It is unfortunate that Protestant theology takes the negative attitude 
toward law mentioned above. It is even more unfortunate that Catholics 
sometimes adopt a similar attitude. In an article in the Revue diocésaine de 
Tournai, P. Hayoit defends the concept of law and obligation against those 
who try to throw discredit on them.? He sees no antinomy between esteem 


Epitor’s Note.—The present survey covers the period from January to June, 1958. 

' “Loi naturelle et loi du Christ,” Sciences ecclésiastiques 10 (Jan., 1958) 49-76. 

*“La morale de l’obligation est-elle rationaliste?”, Revue diocésaine de Tournai 13 
(Jan., 1958) 1-14. 
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for duty and generosity. Nor does he have any sympathy with the attitude 
which attempts to exalt charity by belittling justice. Some writers almost 
leave the impression that justice is a vice and a sense of duty a pathological 
phenomenon. 

Education to duty or discernment of obligation is an essential element in 
the formation of the Christian conscience. Although the Christian moral life 
is not limited to duty, a keen sense of duty is for the ordinary Christian 
an effective defense against the weakness of fallen nature. And in some situ- 
ations, e.g., violent temptations, tragedies, etc., even the most generous 
may have to fall back on a sense of duty. Fr. Hayoit also points out that 
the desire to know one’s obligation or duty may spring from genuine charity, 
e.g., in the case of a person who wants to perform an act of charity on 
Sunday. He remarks too that prudence will demand of some people that they 
do not attempt what goes beyond the call of duty, e.g., a life of perpetual 
chastity. Certainly, moral education should not stop with education to duty 
or obligation. But it would be as much of an error to omit instruction in 
duty as it would be to omit instruction in counsel.* 

The objection to a morality of obligation or duty seems to arise from 
various sources. Some feel that it is unworthy for a human being to act from 
a motive of obligation or duty. Others are of the opinion that it is even 
unhealthy, that education to duty leads to compulsive conduct. Still others 
see in education to obligation or duty an impediment to a higher moral life. 
These last seem to fear that the axiom, “the minimum tends to become the 
maximum,” may have application here. All these difficulties must be met in 
education to duty, but it would surely not be prudent to abandon such 
education because of the difficulties connected with it. 

So strong is the opposition to a morality of obligation that some authors 
have attempted to trace the whole concept to a false metaphysics. L. 
Vereecke, C.SS.R., for instance, finds the basis for the morality of obligation 
in Occam.‘ According to Occam the universe is a collection of independent 
entities, all of whom are unique. There is no such thing as a nature common 
to all and to which all must conform. Even in God there is no nature to 
which He must conform. There exists, then, no bridge between God and 
man or between men. The only basis for a relationship is the law, the will of 
God. According to Occam, then, good is that which is in conformity with the 

* A very thoughtful and sensible critique of this trend in moral theology will be found 
in John C. Ford, S.J., and Gerald Kelly, S.J., Contemporary Moral Theology 1 (West- 
minster: Newman, 1958) 80-103. 


*“L’Obligation morale selon Guillaume d’Ockham,” Vie spirituelle, Supplément 45 
(1958) 123-43. 
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will of God. It is submission to this will that makes something good, not 
conformity with nature—even with the divine nature. If God had willed 
otherwise, that act, not the present one, would be good. It follows that the 
only specific virtue in the moral life is obedience. 

Fr. Vereecke is admittedly not as successful in tracing this doctrine from 
Occam to the moralists as he is in explaining it. We cannot say, then, to 
what extent this teaching of Occam has actually influenced the methodology 
of moral theology. But it should be patent to all that the concept of obliga- 
tion does not depend on a purely voluntaristic or positivistic concept of 
law. It is true that the natural law reflects the divine will just as the positive 
law does, but it does not do so in the same sense. The distinction between 
malum quia prohibitum and prohibitum quia malum is familiar to all who 
study moral theology. Some acts are evil antecedently to the divine will. 
There is a genuine metaphysical basis for obligation; it is not just a psy- 
chological phenomenon. One does not do justice to the notion of moral 
obligation by tracing it to a theory of voluntarism. Such a procedure merely 
throws discredit on a concept which is basic to Christian morality. 

Although there can be no discussion of the fact of moral obligation, 
there is ample reason to discuss the best way of introducing it to the Christian 
conscience. M. Fargues takes up this subject in an article in the Supplémeni 
of La vie spirituelle.® It is her opinion that the religious life of the child 
awakens earlier than his moral life. She also maintains that there is a spon- 
taneous response in children to religious concepts. Morality, on the other 
hand, seems to come totally from the outside. The child learns moral con- 
duct from his parents; the law is what they wish, and this frequently goes 
against the child’s wishes. Religious concepts, on the other hand, meet with 
a spontaneous and sympathetic inner response from the child. 

Eventually the morality which the child learns from its parents must be 
related to religion. M. Fargues believes that proper integration of the 
moral conscience with the religious conscience will take place only if the 
child has already experienced the love of God as a joy and a pleasure. The 
child’s first introduction to God, then, should not be that of One ruling 
over his activity, who demands good conduct and therefore effort. In the 
child’s first religious experiences God should be identified with the Beautiful 
and the True. It is only when a child has had these experiences that his 
moral conscience can be properly integrated with his religious conscience. 
Only then may the child safely be introduced to God as a moral authority. 
I think all would agree with M. Fargues that the moral training of the 


* “Vie morale et religieuse des enfants,” ibid. 45 (1958) 158-74. 
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child should not prejudice its religious development. Thus, it is a mistake 
for parents to introduce God into the child’s life only as a support for their 
own authority. Since such support would be needed chiefly when more 
disagreeable demands were made on the child, these appeals would run the 
risk of alienating the child from God. His religious life, and ultimately his 
moral growth, would be arrested. 

The relation between religion, morality, and psychiatry is still a fertile 
field for discussion in periodical literature. Fortunately, these discussions 
are not charged with the hostile feelings that characterized them a ‘few 
decades ago. Psychiatry today is accepted as a legitimate profession by’ the 
so-called religionists. Psychiatrists, for their part, no longer look upon 
religion and morality as artificial forces inhibiting natural dynamisms. 
Some have even gone so far as to recognize a religious dynamism in man 
which in their opinion is just as important as, if not more important than, 
libidinous or aggressive drives. Not all psychiatrists accept this position, 
but all are interested in establishing better relations between psychiatry 
on the one hand and religion and morality on the other. 

I. A. Caruso cannot be classified with those who maintain that there is a 
religious drive in man, but he does believe that analysis, far from being 
detrimental to religion, actually exercises a positive influence.* The purpose 
of analysis is to purify human motivation, to remove all alien (uncon- 
scious) elements. In performing this function it actually frees man and 
prepares him for the practice of the spiritual life. Thus, for instance, it 
prepares man for theological charity by freeing him from an infantile, nar- 
cissistic love and bringing him to an altruistic love which is the basis for 
the theological virtue. Dr. Caruso does not want to create the impression, 
of course, that grace demands psychological maturity. He admits that God 
can bestow grace on anyone. An infant can be saved, a neurotic can be 
saved, a psychotic can be saved. Grace has no need for psychological equi- 
librium nor is it reserved for the psychologically normal. But the full ex- 
pression of the Christian life will be more easily effected in the psycho- 
logically healthy person. I do not think anyone would question this position. 
Sanctifying grace comes to man not only ex opere operato but also ex opere 
operantis. This latter means of supernatural growth particularly depends on 
human acts. In increasing the capacity of the individual for human acts, 
the psychiatrist is preparing the terrain for grace. 


6 “Influences positives de la psychanalyse sur la vie religieuse,” ibid. 44 (1958) 5-20. 
On the relation between psychoanalysis and religion, see also Ramon A. Di Nardo and 
Wilbur F. Wheeler, “Psychoanalysis and Pastoral Theology,” Homiletic and Pastoral 
Review 58 (Feb., 1958) 469-75. 
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Although psychiatry and positive psychology may clear the path for a 
life of sanctity, it is not their function to make saints. On the other hand, 
it is not the function of pastoral activity to cure psychic defects any more 
than to cure pneumonia or some other physical ailment. A. Godin, S.J., 
brings out clearly the distinction between the function of pastoral activity 
and that of positive psychology (or psychiatry).’ Positive psychology does 
not have for its object man’s spiritual activity, that is, the independent ac- 
tivity of the soul. It deals with the composite as such (the psyche), whose 
activity depends intrinsically on the body. It is this part of man, the dynamic 
forces, mental structures, affective dispositions, etc., that interests the 
psychologist or psychiatrist. In other words, he is interested in that part 
of man which is to a great extent automatic, determined. Spiritual ac- 
tivity as such, which derives from man’s intellect and will, does not con- 
cern him. But it is precisely with this activity that pastoral deals, since 
it is on this level that man leads his religious and moral life. Positive psy- 
chology and pastoral theology, therefore, pertain to two different aspects of 
human activity. 

But Fr. Godin warns against the temptation to split man up into isolated 
components. Man is a unit. The activity of his spiritual faculties, although 
it is in itself independent, will be affected by the psyche. Although his con- 
scious reactions may at times appear to be due exclusively to the effort 
of the will, they are found to be based on unconscious elements. These 
elements do not in any sense determine choice, but only tendency or inclina- 
tion. In Thomistic terms the psychic life provides the materia dispositiva 
of the human act. Also, since man is a unity, spiritual activity leaves its 
mark on the psyche. There is then a certain interrelationship between 
man’s spiritual and psychic life. 

But it is important for the pastor and the psychologist each to recog- 
nize his own function and use his own tools. The pastoral counselor does 
not aim at a psychic modification of his consultant’s personality. Neither 
does he use such tools as systematic questionnaires, projective tests, analytic 
techniques. Fr. Godin warns that today, with all the emphasis on psychology, 
it is easy for a pastoral relationship to be converted almost imperceptibly 
into a psychological interview. The priest who is counseling a woman knows 
very well, if he is honest, when the relationship becomes too personal to 
retain its pastoral character. He may, however, without even realizing it, 

7™“Action thérapeutique et action pastorale,” Vie spiriluelle, Supplément 44 (1958) 


21-30. Fr. Godin develops this subject also in an article entitled “Pastorale et psycholo- 
gie,” Nouvelle revue théologique 80 (Feb., 1958) 159-70. 
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slip into a clinical or therapeutic role. He must be on his guard always to 
keep the relationship on the pastoral level. Although he should know of 
and be aware of psychic phenomena, it is not his function to deal with them. 
Fr. Godin illustrates his point with the phenomenon of psychic transference. 

Transference occurs when a client reacts to a counselor not only according 
to the latter’s person but according to an image he sees in him. Thus a 
relationship of fear might be set up because of a childhood fear of his father. 
The patient has no real reason to fear the counselor himself, but due to a 
certain similarity of role he grafts on to this relationship with the counselor 
the original experience of fear in dealing with his father. As a result, he is 
a very passive, apprehensive, and submissive client. A pastoral counselor, 
not recognizing the element of transfer in the relationship, might easily 
mistake it for an authentic attitude of obedience, a supernatural manner of 
acting. He confuses, in other words, a religious or moral attitude freely 
chosen with an automatic psychic reaction. In a situation of this kind he 
might even without realizing it react in terms of his own psychic short- 
comings, e.g., a need to dominate. A pastoral counselor must be able to 
distinguish between an automatic psychic reaction and a genuine religious 
attitude. But granted that he recognizes the transference, what is his next 
step? Here the distinction between the pastoral attitude and the psycho- 
logical attitude becomes obvious. The pastor would try to introduce a rela- 
tionship of obedience to God freely chosen where previously there existed 
only an automatic submission to man. He would do this without in any way 
trying to remove or explain the original transference. The psychologist, 
on the contrary, would attempt to make his client aware of the artificial 
nature of their relationship and try to. remove it. 

Fortunately, I think it can be said that the Catholic clergy has not suc- 
cumbed to the temptation to substitute psychological counseling for pastoral 
counseling to the extent that the Protestant ministry has. One gets the im- 
pression that many Protestant ministers have abandoned the tools of the 
pastor for those of the psychological clinic. 

Fr. Godin takes up the nature of the pastoral relationship in another 
article and gives an excellent analysis of it.* He tells us that it includes three 
distinct functions: comprehension, direction, and mediation. The good 
pastor, he says in speaking of the function of comprehension, is not only 
willing to lay down his life for his sheep but also to get to know them. He 
must get to know his parishioners individually and in their own situation. 
To acquire this comprehension Fr. Godin recommends highly the “warm 


8 “Les fonctions psychologiques dans la relation pastorale,” Nouvelle revue théologique 
80 (June, 1958) 606-14. 
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acceptance” advocated by Carl Rogers in his books’ on client-centered 
therapy.’ This means the acceptance of the person with all his limitations 
and defects. Such acceptance should not, of course, be confused with ap- 
proval. The aim of the counselor is not to confirm his client in error but to 
provide a climate in which he will more readily see it. A friendly attitude is 
clearly more suited to this purpose than a hostile one. This warm acceptance 
involves a patient and sympathetic hearing out of the client’s problem. 

I think this function of pastoral work is of the utmost importance. The 
priest receives a training in moral theology which gives him the answers 
to most personal problems of a moral nature. Equipped with the answers, he 
may be too quick to give them, with the confident expectation that the 
answer will solve the problem. The biggest problem in counseling is not 
simply to know the answer or to give it but to get the client to accept it. 
Carl Rogers in his treatises on counseling is perhaps a little optimistic in his 
belief that clients either have the answers to their problems or at least the 
inner capacity to arrive at them without direction. But it is true that many 
people do know the answers to their problems but are unwilling to accept 
them because of some emotional block. The main task of the counselor in 
many cases is to help the person break through this block. He does this by 
the warm acceptance mentioned above. The person who is allowed to talk 
out his problem in an atmosphere in which he does not have to defend him- 
self or his conduct is in a position to arrive at his own solution, or at least 
a frame of mind in which he is willing to accept a solution. The whole reason 
why he cannot arrive at a solution outside of this atmosphere is the need he 
feels to defend himself. In an atmosphere in which he does not have to de- 
fend himself, his own intelligence can function unimpeded by emotion and 
arrive at the correct solution. The pastoral counselor must realize that a 
patient ear in many cases can be far more effective than a ready tongue. 

Fr. Godin goes on to point out that the function of the priest goes beyond 
that of comprehension. Whether he wishes it or not, he represents certain 
values to his client. He is expected to furnish to consciences objective 
religious and moral truths. As we have already hinted, the aspect of coun- 
seling which calls for the greatest finesse is that of articulating this function 
of direction with that of comprehension and mediation. To effect this articu- 
lation, Fr. Godin makes some excellent suggestions. First of all, the pastoral 
relationship is ordinarily not that of superior and subject. It does not call, 


* Carl R. Rogers has developed his ideas on counseling in Counseling and Psychotherapy 
(1942) and Client-Centered Therapy (1951) (Boston: Houghton Mifflin). A Catholic ap- 
proach to this particular method of counseling is treated by Charles A. Curran, Counseling 
in Catholic Life and Education (New York: Macmillan, 1952). 
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then, for an exercise of authority or acceptance of solutions on the basis 
of obedience. This can be true even where there is question of some oblig:- 
tion to accept. The counselor must realize that his function is not merely to 
get clients to adopt good conduct exteriorly, but to do so freely and from 
solid motivation. It is his task to help build up this motivation. Finally, 
his counseling should never become so directive that it ends in alienating 
the conscience of his client. The client who ends up in a state of complete 
dependence on the counselor has not been helped. 

These are certainly salutary suggestions. It has already been pointed 
out that the training of the cleric prepares him in a special way for direction 
and also that his main occupational hazard may be a tendency to be to 
directive. Although the pastoral counselor cannot be satisfied with a purely 
non-directive role, he must realize that direction, besides being premature, 
can also be excessive. An appeal to authority is a tempting short cut to the 
solution of a difficult counseling problem, even when it does not serve asa 
cover for the counselor’s own ineptitude. It is also easier to take over a 
conscience than to educate it. The pastoral counselor must understand that 
there is no substitute for a patient, earnest effort that may exhaust all his 
ingenuity, if he is to develop an autonomous, balanced conscience in his 
client. 

The final and most important element in pastoral counseling is that of 
mediation. The pastoral relationship does not stop with a psychological or 
even a pedagogical influence on a subject. Such counseling would degenerate 
into psychologism or moralism. Ultimately the priest is a mediator; his most 
important duty in counseling is theological. He must bring his client into 
more intimate relationship with the Divinity. His guiding norm should 
always be: He must increase, I must decrease. The clinical psychologist 
attempts to get the client to be himself. The pastor attempts to get his 
client to be another Christ. 

The sex appetite is undoubtedly one of the most powerful dynamic forces 
in man. Normally, however, even the sex drive will not carry through to 
completion without at least a permissive attitude on the part of the will. 
But when it is reinforced by habit, it may reach the point where it cannot 
be controlled by the will. In these circumstances the external completion 
of the act will not always be an indication of a cooperative will. The pastoral 
counselor is frequently presented with the problem of solitary sin in this 
area. L. L. McReavy is asked about the adolescent who is honestly trying 
to overcome a habit of solitary sin but lapses on a particular occasion.” 
Would it be safe to tell the boy that there is no grave subjective guilt and 


0 Clergy Review 43 (May, 1958) 296-99. 
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that he should not be deterred from receiving Communion after such lapses 
even without previous confession? 

Fr. McReavy carefully sets down the principles governing the influence 
of habit on human acts. According to these well-known principles, advertence 
and consent sufficient for serious guilt are compatible with the existence of 
a habit, although it may happen in an individual instance that the habit 
proved irresistible. In forming a judgment regarding guilt, he urges the 
pastor to note whether the pressure of the habit was experienced antecedent 
to moral deliberation or subsequent to it. If it were antecedent, there is 
reason to believe that it would seriously interfere with the deliberation. 
But if the pressure were subsequent to the deliberation, the chances of a 
fully voluntary act are notably increased. 

Rather than tell the penitent simply that in his situation there will be 
no question of serious guilt, Fr. McReavy prefers to explain to him what is 
sufficient for grave guilt and let him make his own decision in the particular 
case. This is the only safe advice to give in these circumstances. Except 
in an anxiety case, where the anxiety itself is causing the trouble by focusing 
too much attention on sexual reactions, it is not advisable to make any 
general statement regarding guilt. Moreover, since in practice it is very 
difficult for a person to decide his own case, particularly when still under 
the influence of a strong habit, I prefer to bring a youngster in this situ- 
ation to confession before receiving Communion. And even in the rare case 
where I might judge it advisable for a boy given to morbid self-scrutiny to 
omit confession, I would not feel secure in my judgment that this was the 
correct procedure until I saw clear signs of improvement. Normally, I feel 
that a boy needs the support of the confessional, or at least an abiding 
pastoral relationship, to recover from such a habit. I would not be in favor 
of putting him too much on his own until the force of the habit was so 
weakened that outside help was no longer needed. 

When treating the subject of cooperation, some authors add to the ordi- 
nary divisions the distinction between mediate and immediate cooperation. 
They feel that this distinction will be of help in deciding those cases where 
the cooperation is not formal by reason of the intention of the person co- 
operating. Fr. Conway in the Irish Ecclesiastical Record cites as an example 
the case of a person who for fear of blackmail assists in a robbery, e.g., he 
empties one safe while the principal agent empties the other." Since his will 
is against giving the help, the cooperation is not formal by reason of a bad 
intention. But since he does participate in the act, his cooperation is im- 


"Irish Ecclesiastical Record 89 (Mar., 1958) 201. See also Homiletic and Pastoral Re- 
view 58 (Mar., 1958) 618-21. 
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mediate. Other authors, omitting this distinction, simply include under 
formal cooperation any help that would be classified as objectively sinful, 
whatever the intention of the cooperator. 

I have never felt that the distinction between mediate and immediate 
cooperation was very helpful. If one could simply say that immediate co 
operation was always wrong, it would be very useful, but exception must 
always be made for cases of justice. In fact, the case which Fr. Conway give 
is to my mind a borderline case. Certainly if the cooperator opened the 
safe and emptied its contents at the point of a gun, no one would consider 
him formally guilty. The rightful owner would not be reasonably unwilling 
that he remove the money under the circumstances. Fr. Conway, perhaps, 
felt that there would be guilt because the blackmail was not a sufficient 
reason to say that the man was in extreme need. Another case that easily 
causes confusion is that of cooperation with a birth-controlling partner. 
This cooperation certainly seems to be immediate. Yet there are cases, al- 
though they are rare, where this cooperation would not be considered sinful. 
Such cases as these make one doubt the value of the distinction between 
mediate and immediate cooperation. 

While speaking of cooperation, I would like to touch on another aspect 
of the problem which is often handled summarily by the authors but whichis 
very practical today. It is the question of material cooperation in material 
sin. The fact that cooperation is taken up in the manuals under the virtue 
of charity indicates that in the minds of moralists the chief malice con- 
sists in helping another to commit sin, that is, to damage his soul. Where 
there is formal cooperation, the evil intention extends also to the virtue 
violated. But what about the case where the cooperation is material and 
given to a person committing only material sin? Since the principal agent 
is not committing formal sin, there does not seem to be any violation of 
charity in the cooperation. Moreover, according to some authors, where the 
cooperation is only material, there is no other virtue violated.” In practice, 
of course, cooperation can hardly remain material unless the cooperator has 
some reason for placing his act. If he has no reason, it is hard to see how 
his will is turned away from the sin. But granted that he does have some 
parallel reason and that his will consequently is directed away from the sit 
of the principal agent, according to the above opinion the cooperation does 
not seem to be sinful. Many authors do not agree with this opinion but hold 
that even in material cooperation there is a violation of the virtue which 
the principal agent transgresses. I must confess that I have not solved 
this problem to my own satisfaction, but I think that at least this much can 


12 Noldin-Schmitt-Heinzel, Summa theologiae moralis 2, n. 118, a. 
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be said. Less reason will be required to justify material cooperation where 
the principal agent is not guilty of formal sin. In handling practical cases 
of this kind, I am usually more concerned about the danger of scandal than 
I am about the cooperation. 


MEDICO-MORAL PROBLEMS 


In an article in Antonianum B. Alaimo, O.F.M., continues his study of 
suicide.'* The present article is devoted to an attempt to construct a legiti- 
mate definition of suicide. He identifies suicide with direct killing of self. 
He does not like to apply the term, except in a broad sense, to indirect 
killing of self. In formulating his definition he begins with the generally 
accepted understanding that suicide involves both an internal and an 
external element. It is when one begins to distinguish direct from indirect 
killing of self that opinions differ as to where the emphasis should be placed. 
Some hold that the distinction will be found in the internal, the psycho- 
logical, element; others maintain that it must be looked for in the material 
act. 

Those who put the emphasis on the psychological element consider killing 
direct when death is intended either as a means or as an end. Their opponents 
do not feel that this definition covers all cases of direct killing, particularly 
those in which the agent does not intend death either as a means or as an 
end. Fr. Alaimo cites as an example the case presented by Fr. Bender of 
the dying soldier on the battlefield who donates to a wounded friend his 
own blood, the loss of which will mean his own death. Although the donor 
does not intend his own death here either as a means or an end, Fr. Bender 
maintains that this is direct killing precisely by reason of the act placed. 
Another case in point is that of therapeutic abortion. If the emphasis is 
put on the psychological element, it is difficult to classify it as direct killing, 
since the death of the fetus is not intended (at least explicitly) either as a 
means or as an end. 

Since the psychological approach seems inadequate to cover these cases, 
some feel that the definition of suicide should include a reference to the 
material element, that is, the external: act. They would define direct killing 
as that in which death is intended either as a means or as an end or results 
from an act that is directly or per se lethal. They understand, of course, 
that this inclusion does not provide a complete solution of the problem. 


4 “Te suicidii definitione,”” Antonianum 33 (Jan.-Apr., 1958) 13-44. For Fr. Alaimo’s 
first article on this subject, “De suicidii nomine et quibusdam definitionibus,” see ibid. 
31 (1956) 189-214. 

““Occisio directa et indirecta,” Amgelicum 28 (1951) 240. 
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There is still the question of determining what makes an act per se lethal, 
and here one can list a variety of responses. Some even appeal to the in- 
tention of the agent, a solution which seems to involve a vicious circle, 
Others maintain that an act is per se lethal when death certainly follows 
from it. Still others base the distinction between an act which is per se 
lethal and one that causes death accidentally on the greater or lesser fre- 
quency with which death follows. A final group looks to the nature of the 
act itself for the distinction. If the cause of its very nature produces death, 
the act is per se lethal; otherwise, the death is accidental. A per se cause 
of death then, according to this last opinion, is not one which produces 
its effect intentionally or certainly or habitually, but one which produces 
it of its very nature. It is this last distinction that Fr. Alaimo favors. 

This definition would be adequate if it were clear that a cause can have 
only one per se effect. If that effect were death, the one who places the 
cause would be guilty of direct killing of self. But there are acts or causes 
which seem to have more than one per se effect. Thus, the death of the 
aviator and the destruction of the battleship both seem to be equally direct 
or per se effects of a dive-bombing. To determine whether such an act would 
involve suicide it would be necessary to find out the intention of the aviator. 
From an exclusive consideration of the external act, then, one could come to 
a conclusion of suicide only in a case where the act has one per se effect and 
that is death. From all this Fr. Alaimo concludes that an accurate definition 
of suicide would read somewhat as follows: It is an act or omission in which 
death is intended either as a means or an end or from which death follows as 
the only per se effect.® 

Fr. Alaimo has presented a very-clear analysis of the concept of direct 
killing of self, but I am wondering if his final definition does any more than 
enucleate what is contained in the original, strictly psychological definition. 
If the sole per se effect of an act is death, it can hardly escape the intention 
of the person who places the act. Presuming that he knows death to be the 
only immediate effect of his act, he must implicitly will it. Consequently, 
although Fr. Alaimo’s definition makes explicit reference to the material 
act, nothing really new seems to be added to the psychological definition. 
I do not think this definition, then, will include Fr. Bender’s case any more 
than the psychological definition. This last statement is not meant to bea 
reflection on Fr. Alaimo’s definition. It rather reflects a doubt in my mind 
that this case must be considered a direct killing. I agree that a doctor 

4 The exact text of the definition reads as follows: “actio vel omissio, causa propriae 


mortis, scienter et voluntarie posita, mortem intendendo ut finem, vel eligendo ut me- 
dium, vel causando immediate et exclusive, absque legitima auctoritate” (p. 43). 
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would do wrong in taking blood from a soldier when it would mean his death 
and that the soldier himself could not legitimately give him permission for 
this, but I would argue from a different premise. Fr. Bender maintains that 
the act is wrong because taking the blood is in this case a per se cause of 
death, but I also think that jumping from a forty-story building is a per se 
cause of death. Fr. Bender (and many moralists with him) admits that this 
latter act can be permitted in certain circumstances; namely, when some 
equally immediate good can be achieved. In this case it does not constitute 
direct killing. Can he consistently hold that taking the blood is direct 
killing when it is not aimed at the death of the soldier but at some equally 
immediate good? To my mind the big difference between the two actions is 
not that one constitutes direct killing and the other indirect but that the one 
act would be classified as morally indifferent whereas the other involves a 
violation of corporal integrity. In the case of jumping from the building, 
then, the principle of the double effect can be applied. But the act of taking 
blood from a dying man involves the principle of totality rather than the 
principle of the double effect. Since in this case taking the blood would be 
for the good of another, it can hardly be justified in circumstances in which 
it causes the death of the donor. It is true that a considerable number of 
moralists allow organic transplantation, but never at the risk of the life of 
the donor. It is not because it involves direct killing, then, that taking 
the blood is wrong; it is rather because it involves an unjustifiable violation 
of corporal integrity.!® 

It is consoling today to find that the medical profession is subscribing 
more and more to the Church’s position that there is no basis for distinguish- 
ing between therapeutic and criminal abortion. Quinten Scherman, M.D., in 
an article in the Journal of Obstetrics and Gynecology makes the statement 
that if one excludes socioeconomic reasons, one automatically eliminates all 
so-called therapeutic abortions for fetal reasons, and for the most part 
excludes therapeutic abortion for any reason.” The rate of abortion in the 
hospital in which he was practicing was as high as 1 to every 227 deliveries. 
His study revealed that a considerable portion of these were performed on 
unwed mothers with questionable indications for abortion. He makes a plea 
for the creation of boards to control abortions in hospitals. Such a board 

Tt seems to me that a similar argument can be presented to prove the immorality of 
direct abortion. A direct abortion involves an attack on the fetus, causing its death, for 
the good of the mother. Even if one were to attempt to deny that this constitutes direct 
killing, he cannot deny that it involves a direct attack on the fetus. An attack on one 
person leading to his death cannot be justified for the good of another. 


“Therapeutic Abortion,” Journal of Obstetrics and Gynecology 11 (Mar., 1958) 323- 
35. 
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would have no place in a Catholic hospital, but the wisdom of the suggestion 
for hospitals where the incidence of abortion is still high can be appreciated." 

One of the reasons assigned for terminating a pregnancy, although a 
rare one, is the condition known as hydramnios. An infrequent occurrence, 
and one which ordinarily does not become acute before viability, it does 
create a problem if it occurs before viability. As Fr. Lynch stated in the 
last issue of these Noles, the doctor must follow the procedure which pro- 
motes the best interests of both mother and child.’ In this connection ab- 
dominal puncture has been suggested as the procedure which would involve 
the least danger of abortion, but it has also been frowned upon because of 
other dangers. Arthur P. Barry, M.D., presents a report on several cases in 
which this procedure was used effectively and without causing rupture or 
other damage.” It also has the advantage over vaginal puncture that it can 
be repeated, as is frequently necessary in such cases, without danger of 
rupture. If it is as feasible as Dr. Barry claims, it would certainly be pre- 
ferred to vaginal puncture. 

What right does one have to modify the conditions of birth? The question 
as put to P. Delhaye in L’Ami du clergé concerned the right to determine 
the sex or number of offspring.”* I do not know whether the question is as yet 
practical, but the possibility of predetermining the sex of a child has been 
discussed and also studied. I am not acquainted with any work done on the 
possibility of effecting twin births. But if it should become feasible to 
determine sex or the number of births, would it be morally permissible? 

In answering the inquiry, Fr. Delhaye considers first the liceity of ex- 
perimentation on human beings for this purpose. He points out that the 
real urgency that often occurs in therapeutic experimentation is totally 
absent here. There is no conceivable therapeutic need of predetermining sex 
or number of births. Moreover, any experimentation on healthy human 
beings would have to be carried on without any serious mutilations, injuries, 


18 Even the Planned Parenthood Federation in a statement summarizing the con- 
clusions of a conference on abortion was willing to admit that “when current statutes 
are interpreted exactly as written, almost no therapeutic abortions performed today are 
legal, since with the improvement of modern medicine it rarely becomes necessary to 
perform an abortion to save life” (Mary Calderone, M.D., Abortion in the United States 
[New York: Hoeber-Harper, 1958] p. 183). The members of the conference concluded 
from this that study should be given recommendations to broaden the legislation to ad- 
mit psychiatric, humanitarian, and eugenic reasons for abortion. 

19 THEOLOGICAL StuprEs 19 (June, 1958) 181-82. 
2 “‘Hydramnios,” Journal of Obstetrics and Gynecology 11 (June, 1958) 667-75. 
2 L’Ami du clergé 68 (May 15, 1958) 305-8. 
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or dangers to life. It is obvious, also, that respect must be had for the law 
of chastity in any experimentation in this field. 

But if experimentation should prove successful, he finds no moral ob- 
jection to determining sex unless the method used involves some sinful 
element. He can see advantages in the ability to determine sex. A family 
might have a very good reason for wanting a boy, e.g., where there are 
already five girls. He points out that the ability to determine sex might have 
prevented wars in the past. It might also help to restore the balance that 
is frequently lost during wars. He recognizes, however, that the ability to 
determine sex can work against the good of the community, since the com- 
mon preference for a male child might easily upset the balance in sex that 
nature seems to provide. But if there is some serious reason for determining 
sex, he finds no fault with a recourse to a legitimate method of doing so. He 
is not so sure, at least in the present population situation, that there are 
actual reasons for effecting twin births. But granted a legitimate reason, 
as long as the method resorted to involved no sin, the practice in his opinion 
would not be otherwise morally objectionable. 

Far more practical than the ability to determine sex or number is the 
ability to detect the time of ovulation. This knowledge is useful not only 
to those who wish to avoid a pregnancy but also to those who wish to achieve 
one. Certain methods for determining the time of ovulation, e.g., uterine 
biopsy, examination of cervical plug, analysis of vaginal smears, charting 
of basal temperature, etc., are already available, but although all of them 
are useful, for one reason or another no one of them is entirely satisfactory. 
What is needed is some convenient, reliable method that does not demand 
the intervention of a physician. A recent study of the problem by Charles H. 
Birmberg, M.D., et al., leads to the conclusion that it is feasible to deter- 
mine the day of ovulation by detecting the increased dose of cervical glucose 
present on that day.” In the normal patient the maximum concentration of 
cervical glucose occurs on the theoretical day of ovulation. The presence 
of the glucose can be determined by inserting a tampon tipped with Tes-Tape 
in the vagina. The day on which the tape turns a dark green is the day of 
highest concentration, and therefore the day of ovulation. Previous to this 
day the tape might turn a light green for a few days. For those who desire 
children the day of darkest green would be the ideal day for marital relations. 
Proof for the fact that this day coincides with the day of ovulation rests on 
two experimental findings. Fresh corpora lutea (which begin to mature im- 


= “Simple Test for Determining Ovulation Time,” Journal of the American Medical 
Association 166 (Mar. 8, 1958) 1174-75. 
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mediately after ovulation) were found in patients undergoing abdominal 
surgery on the day of deepest green. Also, 70% of the patients artificially 
inseminated on that day became pregnant. 

If the method is as effective as claimed, it will be useful not only to 
those who want children but also to those who have some legitimate reason 
to avoid them. Joseph B. Doyle, M.D., who is particularly interested in the 
use of the test to solve problems of sterility, has also given his attention 
to this aspect of the test. He urges those who wish to avoid a pregnancy to 
abstain for three or four days after the day of deepest color change (to allow 
for a possible double ovulation). After that time the ovum will certainly be 
dead and the woman will be infertile for the rest of the period. He points 
out, however, that the antecedent negative tests cannot be used as a safe 
guide in the practice of rhythm. The fact that on a particular day before 
ovulation the tape when inserted does not turn dark green would not be a safe 
indication for intercourse on that day. Ovulation might take place on the 
next day and sperm remaining in the uterus from the previous day (or even 
the previous two or three days) would still be capable of fertilizing the ovum. 
While it is helpful, then, in determining the post-ovulatory period of 
sterility, it is not directly helpful in determining the limit of the sterile 
period previous to ovulation, that is, from the beginning of menstruation. 
But if a woman discovered from the use of the tape over a period of some 
months that ovulation occurs regularly on a definite day of every period, that 
information would certainly be helpful in determining the limit of pre- 
ovulatory intercourse in the practice of rhythm. But the negative results of 
the test before ovulation (that is, the fact that the tape does not turn dark 
green) are of no value and should not be relied on in the practice of rhythm. 

There is obviously nothing wrong in using information regarding the time 
of ovulation in the practice of rhythm by those who have a legitimate reason 
for avoiding children. It would be wrong, however, to use it to escape an 
obligation. It would be even more wrong to put the information to the service 
of some kind of contraceptive practice during the fertile period. 

Because of the abstinence it imposes, periodic continence has never beet 
a popular method for controlling conception. If medical research eventually 
produces a method not only to detect ovulation but also to predict it with 
reasonable accuracy, the period of abstinence for those practicing rhythm 


% Cf. New York Times, Apr. 24. The announcement of this use of the test was made 
before the American College of Surgeons and Gynecologists in Los Angeles. I am in- 
debted to a private communication from Dr. Doyle for many of the above details. They 
have since appeared in the Journal of the American Medical Association 167 (July 19, 
1958) 1464-69. 
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might be reduced to a week, or perhaps even less, out. of the cycle. This 
would make the practice comparatively easy. In the meanwhile, those who 
are not concerned about, or perhaps not even aware of, the moral issues at 
stake will prefer methods that do not impose such restrictions and seem to 
give a better guarantee. The method of Onan is almost as old as the desire 
to avoid children. The more artificial methods popular today are of com- 
paratively recent origin. Up to the present these methods have mostly taken 
the form of some preventive related to the sex act itself. More radical 
means in the form of sterilizing procedures have also been resorted to, but 
on a much less popular scale. As a secondary defense, even abortion is con- 
sidered acceptable to many. But none of these methods have fulfilled the 
requirements of a completely satisfactory contraceptive. Research to find 
such a method is at present achieving some success in the form of an oral 
contraceptive. We say some success because it is not at all clear as yet 
that such contraceptives will be permanently effective, or if they are, that 
damaging side effects will not make them too dangerous to be desirable. 
There are those in the medical profession who think that a function so 
intimately related to the physiological and psychological good of the whole 
person cannot be suppressed on any prolonged basis without causing damage. 

Prescinding from the medical feasibility of these contraceptives, we can 
consider the moral question involved. The moral problem is complicated by 
the fact that for the most part oral “contraceptives” are more than contra- 
ceptives. Some of them accomplish their purpose not by interfering with the 
individual act but by suppressing the generative function itself. Others 
achieve their effect by an attack on the fertilized ovum. In the former case 
there is the additional malice of the suppression of function. In the latter 
the whole moral species of the act is changed and it becomes an abortive 
measure. 

Further complicating the moral discussion of the problem is the fact 
that the use of most fertility-related drugs is not in itself wrong. These drugs 
can serve perfectly legitimate purposes, e.g., the control of excessive men- 
struation. But there are some drugs which seem to serve no other purpose 
than contraception. For example, the drug hesperidin, discussed by Fr. 
Lynch several years ago, seems to render the ovum impenetrable to the male 
sperm.™ It is hard to see what legitimate purpose such a drug could serve. 
But other drugs currently available, which have been shown effective, at 
least to some degree, in the control of fertility, have other legitimate uses. 
The morality of using these drugs will depend on the nature and importance 
of the reason for their use. 


“Cf. Linacre Quarterly 20 (1953) 83-88, 119-23. 
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In a thorough analysis of the morality of physiological control of fer- 
tility, William J. Gibbons, S.J., finds no difficulty in the use of these drugs 
to cure pathological conditions as long as the pathology is serious enough to 
warrant any suppression of function that might accompany the use of the 
drug.** He also concludes that it would be permissible to use these drugs to 
regularize a pathologically irregular cycle even for the purpose of providing 
greater security in the practice of rhythm. Here the doctor does nothing 
more than try to correct a pathological condition, which is a perfectly legiti- 
mate goal. His final conclusion is that the use of the drug to prevent concep- 
tion or destroy its product is morally wrong. 

As mentioned above, Fr. Gibbons limits the use of the drug as a regulator 
of the cycle to pathological cases, that is, to cases where the irregularity 
is such that it goes beyond what would be considered normal. Would it be 
permissible to use the drug in cases where the irregularity was within the 
normal range but still such as to make the practice of periodic continence 
difficult? Would it be licit (if it were medically feasible) so to regularize the 
period that it would always be twenty-eight days and ovulation would 
always take place on the fourteenth day? I really do not see why it would not. 
I see no moral reason why one must be limited to what is normal. It seems to 
me that perfect regularity is as legitimate a goal as perfect health or perfect 
vision. As long as nothing is done to suppress ovulation in any particular 
cycle, I do not think the use of drugs to pin-point the day of ovulation can 
be considered sterilizing in any real sense. Sterilization does not consist in 
determining ovulation; it consists in suppressing it. I would feel quite sure 
that if the drug were used to determine ovulation accurately with a view to 
actually achieving a pregnancy, no one would object. If it is not wrong in this 
instance, I do not see why it must be questioned when used to avoid a preg- 
nancy by those who have a legitimate reason to do so. 

In an article in Ephemerides theologicae Lovanienses, L. Janssens also 
considers the morality of fertility drugs. While he agrees in general with 
Fr. Gibbons’ conclusions, he is inclined to allow for the direct suppression 
of ovulation to supply for a defect in the natural mechanism. That nature 
itself inhibits ovulation seems clear from the fact that it does not occur 
during pregnancy. It seems also that a natural mechanism suppresses ovula- 
tion during lactation. Sometimes, however, particularly in our modem 

% “Physiological Control of Fertility: Process and Morality,” American Ecclesiastical 
Review 138 (Apr., 1958) 246-77. Thomas K. Burch collaborated with Fr. Gibbons on 
this article. 

%“T "Inhibition de l’ovulation est-elle moralement licite?”, Ephemerides theologica 
Lovanienses 34 (Apr.—June, 1958) 357-60. 
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civilization, the mechanism fails to function normally. To supply and 
guarantee this normal suppression of function during lactation, Fr. Janssens 
suggests that it would be permissible to have recourse to drugs. This would 
provide for the spacing of children which nature herself seems to provide 
among less civilized people. Spacing children by the practice of rhythm is 
particularly difficult, even impossible, at this time because the cycles when 
they occur during lactation are very irregular. 

Fr. Janssens’ opinion, then, seems to be that ovulation during lactation 
constitutes a pathological condition. It would be permissible to correct it 
by supplying with drugs for the defect in the natural mechanism. This is an 
interesting opinion and one that deserves considerable discussion and study. 
I do not feel competent to affirm or deny that the suppression of ovulation 
during lactation is a natural phenomenon and that when ovulation occurs at 
this time it is due to a defect in the natural inhibitory mechanism. But pre- 
suming that this is the case, the question to be decided is whether the use 
of drugs to substitute for, or reinforce, the natural mechanism must be classi- 
fied as direct sterilization. If it does, it can hardly be justified. Undoubtedly, 
the procedure does involve a direct suppression of the generative function, 
but one can still question whether this suppression of function must be 
considered a true sterilization. I am inclined to think that sterilization 
in the true sense should refer to a suppression of normal function. When the 
suppression is aimed merely at returning the function to normal, I doubt that 
it involves illicit sterilization. In this case the drug is assisting rather than 
frustrating nature. My first reaction, then, is to agree with Fr. Janssens, 
but I think the problem needs a lot more discussion before a definitive 
answer can be given. 

We have already mentioned that efforts to suppress ovulation by the use 
of drugs have not yet reached the stage where the results meet with all the 
demands of a satisfactory contraceptive. In the past, however, some mem- 
bers of the medical profession have felt that a safe method of preventing 
conception consists in the simple process of tubal ligation. Richard A. 
Grogan, M.D., in an article in the Linacre Quarterly speaks of an appalling 
increase in the incidence of this particular procedure.” Considering the fact 
that the indications for abortion have been drastically reduced, he con- 
cludes that the situation involves a downright medical contradiction. The 
main purpose of his article, however, is to show that tubal ligation is not the 
innocuous procedure it is thought to be. He cites the experience of one 
gynecological hospital attached to a university where tubal ligation for 


™“What Price Tubal Ligation,” Linacre Quarterly 25 (May, 1958) 68-70. 
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contraceptive purposes was for a long time considered safe gynecological 
procedure. But since 1943 it has been looked upon with disfavor because of 
the increasing number of patients who subsequent to ligation were ad- 
mitted with superimposed gynecological problems necessitating hysterec- 
tomy. A study of 100 patients with previous tubal ligations shows that 90% 
had no bona fide medical indication for a sterilizing procedure. The conm- 
plaints on readmission were for intractable pain and/or disfunctional 
bleeding. According to the author, the study he made shows that tubal 
sterilization is a procedure which along with therapeutic abortion should be 
recognized as obsolete, since it is not only morally untenable but also 
medically unsound. 


MISCELLANEA 


The difficulties which moralists encounter in attempting to apply tradi- 
tional norms regarding servile work to current problems have inspired 
numerous studies of the history of the Sunday observance. P. Delhaye gives 
a brief but thorough treatment of the obligation in L’Ami du clergé® 
He shows how the early Christians, who were very sensitive to Judaizing 
attempts, were vigorously opposed to the Jewish prescription against 
servile work. To these Christians servile work was identified with sin; it was 
work which served the devil. Gradually, as the dangers of Judaizing sub- 
sided, this spiritual interpretation began to make way for a more material 
understanding of the term “servile work.” In the course of time a number of 
different factors converged toward making the Christian Sunday a day of 
obligatory rest. One of these factors was the act of the civil authority itself 
which transferred to the Christian Sunday the legislation dealing with the 
old pagan feasts, prohibiting all judiciary and political activity as well as the 
exercise of the various arts. 

In following the history of servile work, Fr. Delhaye finds that four dif- 
ferent concepts were advanced over the centuries. Besides the spiritual 
concept already adverted to, he found that servile work was identified with: 
(1) work done by the serfs, (2) manual work, and (3) work done for gain. He 
points out that the opinion which identifies servile work with work for gain 
or profit goes back as far as the Scholastics of the Franciscan school. Un- 
happily this concept was lost sight of when Busenbaum adopted Cajetan’s 
theory which put the emphasis on the nature of the work rather than the 
motive behind it and identified servile work with manual labor. Since 
Busenbaum’s Medulla had such tremendous influence (it went through more 

%8 “Le repos dominical,” L’Ami du clergé 68 (Apr. 10, 1958) 225-34; (Apr. 17, 1958) 
241-49. 
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than 200 editions and was made the text of the extensive commentaries of La 
Croix, St. Alphonsus, and Ballerini), it is easy to understand how Cajetan’s 
theory soon dominated the field and continued to do so for centuries. 

Fr. Delhaye emphasizes the point that the so-called exemption of liberal 
work allowed in medieval times is misunderstood. If one considers the whole 
of the legislation regarding the Sunday rest as it applied during the Middle 
Ages, he will see that it proscribed all secular pursuits. The three categories, 
servile work, forensic work, and business, covered the whole secular field. 
Intellectual work was engaged in by clerics and pertained directly or in- 
directly to theology; it was religious, therefore, rather than secular. So it was 
not precisely because it was liberal that it was exempted but rather because 
it was related to religion. To the extent that liberal studies were later 
secularized, they should have been included in the prohibition. 

Fr. Delhaye’s own preference is for the concept which puts the emphasis on 
the gain. Although this is the most popular theory among modern authors, it 
is not without its difficulties. I believe Fr. Delhaye would not make any dis- 
tinction between manual work and liberal work; if it is work for gain, it 
should be prohibited. Others would prefer to retain the exception for liberal 
pursuits but limit the concept of servile work to manual work engaged in for 
profit or wages. I think it can be said that there is general dissatisfaction 
among moralists with Cajetan’s theory of servile work, but there is not the 
same agreement regarding a substitute. There is reason to believe also that 
Cajetan’s theory will have less and less meaning as our civilization develops. 
With the introduction of automation into industry, manual labor will be re- 
duced to a minimum. Fr. Delhaye himself expresses a hope that the Holy 
See will ultimately provide a solution to the problem as it has done in regard 
to the Eucharistic fast. This may be the only way to arrive at a definitive 
solution. In the meanwhile we can only continue on the practical basis I 
suggested in these Noles three years ago and allow work done for exercise or 
recreation on the basis of custom. The lack of scandal can be considered an 
indication of such a custom. 

Walter Reuther’s proposal that the automobile industry, at least the more 
favored companies, share profits with their workers has revived the dis- 
cussion regarding the right of the worker to a share in profits. Recent popes 
have all affirmed the liceity of the simple wage contract which does not 
include any share in profits. A share in profits, then, cannot be put on the 
same level with the just wage. A contract that would not provide for a just 
wage would not be licit, but the contract that does not provide for a share in 
profits is not necessarily illicit. The nature of the labor contract as such does 
not demand a share in profits. 
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Neither can an argument for sharing profits be drawn from the nature of 
the business enterprise. Some have tried to draw a parallel between the 
community in a particular industrial plant and the civil community, where 
the relationships between rulers and subjects are governed by legal and 
distributive justice. If such a relationship prevailed in a private industrial 
plant, it would undoubtedly call for a sharing of profits, that is, a propor- 
tionate distribution of income. But the business enterprise is not a public but 
a private society which owes its origin to a contract. It is governed primarily 
by contractual or commutative justice. The income of the business must be 
distributed on the basis of the individual contract rather than on the basis 
of distributive justice. 

On the basis of the labor contract the laborer has no more right to share in 
what might be called ordinary profits than a stockholder has a right to 
wages. But moralists do raise the question of superfluous profits, that is, 
income that remains after the stockholders have received a reasonable retum 
on their investment. Do workers have a right to a share in these profits? 
Some moralists maintain that the workers have a right in commutative 
justice to a share in these profits, at least if the “excess” is due to their 
efforts. Others hold that they have a right, but only in social justice. Still 
others hold that sharing these profits is an obligation in equity, or perhaps 
charity.?® Pius XI in Quadragesimo anno went no further than to say that it 
would be advisable to include a share in profits in the labor contract, but his 
statement referred to general and not merely superfluous profits. 

In a recent article on the subject Edward A. Keller, C.S.C., states that 
workers have no right to a share in ownership, profits, or management.” 
He concludes from this that it would be unjust for laborers to strike fora 
share in profits. Benjamin L. Masse, S.J., in a series of two articles in 
America, comes to the same conclusion." I am inclined to agree with these 
authors that there is no right at all in commutative justice to a share in 
profits, but I also think that social justice, or at least equity, calls fora 
sharing of superfluous profits, especially where these are due to the efforts of 


* Cf. E. F. Regatillo, S.J., and M. Zalba, S.J., Summa theologiae moralis 2, 814-17. 
Cf. also V. Vangheluwe, “De opificum iure consortii in lucris atque in curatione sus 
cepti negotii,” Collationes Brugenses 46 (1950) 365-80. I do not know how practical it is 
to treat superfluous profits, but since moralists discuss the subject, I thought it advis 
able to refer to their opinions. There are, of course, different ways in which such profits 
may be distributed among employees. 

% “Profit Sharing: The Popes’ Teaching,” Homiletic and Pastoral Review 58 (June, 
1958) 855-61. 

® “War or Peace in Detroit,” America 98 (Mar. 1, 1958) 626-29; “The Ethics of Profit 
Sharing,”’ 99 (May 31, 1958) 285-87. 
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the laborers themselves. Regarding the further question of the right to strike 
to obtain such benefits, I think I would again have to distinguish. I would 
consider it unjust for laborers under a contract which had not yet come to 
term to strike for a share in profits not provided for in the contract. But once 
the contract has expired, I do not think there would be any injustice in- 
volved in a strike for a share in superfluous profits. On the other hand I 
agree with Fr. Masse that a share in superfluous profits would hardly be a 
sufficient reason for a strike and that it would ordinarily be illicit on this 
score. 

What obligation does the civil authority have to control or ban obscene 
publications? Notwithstanding constitutional guarantees regarding free- 
dom of speech, all forty-eight states have had statutes against obscenity. No 
state has felt any obligation to protect this kind of freedom. It is unfortunate, 
however, that the wording of these statutes has too often made only for 
confusion, leading at times to excessive regulation but more often, at least in 
recent years, discouraging efforts at enforcement. A recent decision of the 
Supreme Court helped to clear up some of the confusion by offering a defini- 
tion of obscenity which in the opinion of Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., echoes 
ecclesiastical legislation on the point.” It considers a publication obscene 
when “to the average person applying contemporary community standards 
the dominant theme of the material as a whole appeals to prurient interest.” 

In an article in the Homiletic and Pastoral Review, Albert F. Kaiser, 
C.PP.S., takes issue with the Court for denying that two nudist magazines 
and a third devoted to homosexuality were to be considered obscene.™ Since 
Ihave had no contact with any of these magazines, I am not in a position to 
take sides. I certainly hold no brief for those responsible for the publication 
or circulation of literature likely to do spiritual damage to anyone. It may be 
also that the judges of the Court underestimated the damaging character of 
these publications. But I cannot object with Fr. Kaiser when the norm set 
for obscenity is the effect on the “average” person. I would agree whole- 
heartedly that this is not the norm for personal moral decision. In making 
personal moral decisions the individual must take stock of his own moral 
fibre, which may not be average. But when one is setting down an objective 
norm for obscenity for legal purposes, I do not see how it can be based on the 
reactions of any individual or group of individuals. The only legitimate basis 
for such a definition is the common or average reaction. 


® Catholic Viewpoint on Censorship (New York: Hanover House, 1958) p. 76 

* Roth v. United States, 354 U.S. 476 (1957). 

* “Tegal Concepts and Tests of Obscenity,” Homiletic and Pastoral Review 58 (Apr., 
1958) 670-76. 
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The limitations of legal action in providing protection emphasizes, to my 
mind, the importance of not relying too heavily on civil censorship of 
literature. The most effective protection must always come from the indi- 
vidual himself, or, if he is incapable of protecting himself, from his parents, 
Additional help may be needed, but even then the first appeal should not be 
made immediately to the government. Private groups may be able to provide 
the protection which individuals cannot provide for themselves. I would 
agree with Fr. Gardiner that the principle of subsidiarity can be applied 
here.** Appeal to the civil authority should ordinarily be the last resort. 
Some writers, perhaps unintentionally, leave the impression that the first 
responsibility to provide protection is with the government. It is only when 
the government fails that the individual or private groups must step in 
Actually, the opposite is closer to the truth. Government intervention is 
necessary when the individual or the group proves inadequate. 

The one point that received notice in the talk which Pius XII gave to the 
Thirteenth International Congress of Applied Psychologists was a reference 
to the use of narcoanalysis and the lie detector in judicial action.** In speak- 
ing of the limits of clinical psychology in dealing with the human person, he 
makes the following statement: “To anyone who is acquainted with your 
work it is clear that certain moral problems pose themselves. You are often 
aware of the objections that are raised when the psychologist penetrates the 
depths of another’s personality. Thus, for example, the use of narcoanalysis, 
already discussed in psychotherapy, is considered illicit in judiciary action; 
so also the use of the machine for detecting lies, called the lie detector or 
polygraph.” Some drew from this an absolute condemnation of the use of 
the lie detector. I think this is too broad an interpretation of this statement. 
First of all, from the wording of the statement there is reason to believe that 
he was speaking of the legality rather than the morality of using lie detectors 
and narcoanalysis. He made mention, moreover, only of their use in court. He 
may have been referring, therefore, only to the fact that evidence obtained 
through narcoanalysis or the use of the lie detector is not admitted in court.® 


35 Op. cit., p. 147. 36 4AS 50 (May 26-28, 1958) 268-82. 

37 Ibid., pp. 274-75: “Vous révélez en effet plusieurs fois les objections, que souléve la 
pénétration du psychologue dans |’intime de la personnalité d’autrui. Ainsi, par exemple, 
Putilisation de la narcoanalyse, discutée déja en psychothérapie, est considérée comme 
illicite dans l’action judiciaire; de méme l’emploi de l’appareil 4 détecter le mensonge, 
qu’on appelle ‘Lie-detector’ ou ‘poligrafo.’ ” 

8 Evidence obtained through the use of narcoanalysis or the lie detector is not ad- 
mitted in American courts even when the results of the tests are negative. In the case 
Henderson v. State of Oklahoma, decided Apr. 18, 1951, the Supreme Court of the State 
of Oklahoma upheld the trial court’s refusal to admit such evidence. The following reason 
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Nothing is said about the use of either of these procedures in criminal in- 
vestigation or police interrogation. With the permission of the suspect, 
therefore, it would still be allowed to resort to either of these procedures. 

Modern civil codes protect the defendant in a criminal case against any 
self-incriminating statement. In this country he is allowed to plead “not 
guilty” and has no obligation to take the stand. The question arises: Is this 
right to silence a purely legal privilege or is it a confirmation of a basic 
natural right? Historically, the law granting immunity from self-incriminat- 
ing testimony supplanted a law imposing an obligation to confess a crime 
when questioned by a judge. If our fifth amendment is considered in relation 
to this former law, it would certainly be considered a privilege. But what if it 
is considered in relation to the natural law? Does it remove an obligation 
from the defendant which he would otherwise have from the natural law 
itself? Or does it merely confirm a natural right? In an article inthe Homiletic 
and Pastoral Review, I expressed the opinion that there would not be any 
obligation to confess a crime independently of a law imposing such an obli- 
gation.*® 

It is difficult to find any solid basis for an obligation to confess. The state 
has the right and the duty to punish crime, but it is not clear that an obliga- 
tion to confess flows from this right. If the only way the state could ac- 
complish this function were through the confession of the criminal, a natural- 
law obligation to confess would certainly correspond to the state’s right to 
punish. But the state has other means at its disposal to bring the criminal to 
justice. It is quite true that a man’s right to his reputation is not absolute. It 
may and must give way at times to the common good. Thus, if another 
knows of a crime, he is ordinarily free to report it in spite of the subsequent 
loss of the criminal’s reputation and freedom; in fact, he may even be 
obliged to report it, or at least witness to it. But there is a legitimate love of 
self involved when a man is faced with giving self-incriminating evidence. 
Moralists recognize this love of self as an excusing cause even for a witness. 
Where his testimony would involve danger either to himself or to near 
relatives, he would ordinarily not be obliged to give it. There are stronger 
reasons for taking this self-love into.consideration in determining the de- 





is assigned: “It is therefore apparent that the efficacy of neither the lie detector nor the 
truth serum has gained that standing and scientific recognition nor demonstrated that 
degree of dependability to justify the courts in approving their use in criminal cases. 
Therefore, the trial court was not in error in sustaining the state’s objection to the de- 
fendant’s tender of the results of such test to which he contends he consented” (23 A.L.R. 
2d 1305). 

® “Right to Silence vs. Right to Proof,” Homiletic and Pastoral Review 58 (Apr., 1958) 
659-69. 
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fendant’s obligation. The only difference between the witness and the de- 
fendant in this respect is that self-love excuses the witness from an obliga- 
tion he would otherwise have; it seems to preclude any obligation on the part 
of the defendant. 

Not all agree with this position. Some argue that in judicial procedure the 
relation between judge and defendant is that between superior and subject. 
This relationship establishes a natural-law obligation to answer truthfully, 
except in a situation, such as prevails in this country, where the positive law 
removes from the defendant the obligation to confess. One must certainly 
admit the general right of a superior te question his subjects and to obtain 
whatever information the good of the community demands, but it is not 
clear, as we have tried to point out, that the good of the community demands 
the confession of the criminal. In the absence of positive legislation, then, the 
obligation of a criminal to forego his right to reputation and freedom seems 
rather dubious. In confirmation of this opinion one might appeal to the fact 
that legislation demanding these confessions has been abandoned as the 
result of long experience with the evils associated with it. This seems to 
indicate that it conflicts with something basic in human nature. 


THE SACRAMENTS 


Church legislation firmly opposes any unnecessary delay in the baptism 
of infants. Yet in spite of the insistence on this legislation, which is founded 
on the necessity of baptism for salvation, Catholics do delay at times the 
baptism of their children. While for the most part reasons for delay have been 
on the practical level, e.g., carelessness and convenience, appeal has also 
been made to liturgical reasons. In recent years a revival of the discussion 
about the lot of unbaptized infants has created new interest in various 
opinions which explore other possible means of salvation. These opinions 
could conceivably provide a theoretical basis for the delay of baptism. If 
there are other ways of providing for the salvation of infants, the need for 
sacramental baptism loses its urgency. 

A recent monitum of the Holy Office reiterates the stand of the Church 
against delaying baptism.“® There is nothing new or unexpected in this 
aspect of the monitum. But it also makes reference to “certain opinions about 


” The following is the text of the monitum: ‘Mos alicubi invaluit differendi colla- 
tionem baptismatis ob confictas rationes vel commoditatis vel indolis liturgicae. Cui 
dilationi favere queunt nonnullae sententiae solido quidem fundamento carentes, de 
sorte aeterna infantium sine baptismate decedentium. Quare haec Suprema Sacra Con- 
gregatio, Summo Pontifice adprobante, christifideles monet infantes quamprimum bap- 
tizandos esse iuxta praescriptum canonis 770. Parochos autem et concionatores hortatur 
ut huius obligationis exsecutionem urgeant” (AAS 50 [Feb. 24-27, 1958] 114). 
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the lot of unbaptized infants” which “can favor these delays.’”’ Whether 
anyone has actually appealed to one of these opinions to justify a delay in 
baptism is rather doubtful, and it would certainly have been against the 
mind of those who are sponsoring them. It was probably the danger of abuse 
rather than any actual abuse that prompted the Holy Office to make 
reference to these opinions. But more significant than the reference itself is 
the remark made almost parenthetically that these opinions are “without 
solid foundation.” 

Every priest has encountered the pastoral problem of trying to console a 
young mother with a stillborn child. He probably sensed the lack of enthu- 
siastic response to the traditional explanation of the child’s status and groped 
for words to offer some further hope to the distressed parents. In view of the 
above statement of the Holy Office, must all hope for the salvation of these 
infants be abandoned? L. Renwart, S.J., in commenting on this decree, 
reviews the various opinions that have been advanced regarding the lot of 
unbaptized infants.“ He reaches theconclusion that it would be imprudent in 
the present state of the discussion of this question to tell parents that there is 
some other way besides baptism by which children can be saved. This does 
not, however, mean that no hope may be given them. The fact that the 
Church allows the discussion of this question to continue indicates that she 
has not yet sealed the lot of these infants, although she does not feel that 
opinions advanced up to the present are sufficiently well founded. It would 
be very imprudent, then, to rely on any particular opinion regarding the 
salvation of these infants. It is far better to have recourse to the inscrutable 
ways of divine Providence than to present as certain what is at most only an 
hypothesis. 

As long as a child has not reached the age of reason, no intention is required 
of him for the validity of his baptism. But an adult must have at least an 
habitual intention to receive the sacrament validly. A missionary presents to 
J.-C. Didier in L’A mi du clergé a case which often enough occurs in missionary 
countries where whole families are baptized together.” A youngster five or 
six years old will chafe under the restraint imposed by the ceremony and use 
all his ingenuity to escape the font. It may require even physical restraint to 
force him to submit to the ceremony. Can such a baptism be considered 
valid? 

This question has a long history of discussion behind it. Some of the 
Fathers of the Church actually saw in the fretting and cries of the youngster 

““Le baptéme des enfants et les limbes,” Nouvelle revue théologique 80 (May, 1958) 


449-67. 
® L’Ami du clergé 68 (Jan. 30, 1958) 72. 
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an appeal for baptism. Although he is not inclined to accept this rather 
idealistic interpretation of the child’s conduct, Fr. Didier does not read into 
the child’s conduct a refusal of salvation. It may indicate nothing more than 
a fear of the unknown. If so, it would prove the child’s irresponsibility and 
failure to grasp the significance of the ceremony. But actually, he continues, 
one can hardly draw a conclusion from the child’s conduct without some 
knowledge of his reasoning capacity. A case like this points up the impor- 
tance of determining beforehand whether a child has sufficient use of reason to 
give rational consent. It is only when one knows whether or not the child has 
the use of reason that he can safely interpret his conduct. In family baptisms 
it should be easy enough to discover this. If children at the doubtful age 
accompany their parents to the pre-baptismal instructions, the priest will be 
able to form a judgment about their reasoning capacity from their reactions 
to the instructions. 

William Conway takes up the problem of giving Communion to occult 
sinners.“ He follows the standard advice that the priest should give Com- 
munion to them unless they receive in private or unless he can pass them up 
without drawing attention to the fact. This is certainly correct procedure, at 
least in principle. In practice, it would always be risky in my opinion to pass 
up a person at the altar rail when others are present. It would require un- 
usual dexterity to deceive the server, if not the other communicants or 
members of the congregation. Moreover, in these days when there is such 
ample opportunity to confess, one can hardly be certain that a person at the 
altar rail is in a state of serious sin. In practice, the presumption will always 
be in favor of the person at the rail. 

A more common problem connected with the reception of Communion is 
that of Catholics who, one might say, are living occultly in the state of grace. 
It is the problem of the invalidly married couple who are living together, but 
as brother and sister, in circumstances in which it would be difficult for them 
to separate. When the marriage is known to be invalid in their own parish, 
some authors state that they may still be permitted to receive the sacra- 
ments, but in a place where they are not known. The reason for this pre- 
caution is the scandal that would arise if they were to communicate in a 
church where they are known as an invalidly married couple. 

Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., questions the prudence of this caution.“ 
He argues that the major scandal arises from the fact that the two parties 
concerned are living in sin. Their first obligation is to remove this scandal, 
and this will not be effected by the occult reception of the sacraments. The 


® Trish Ecclesiastical Record 89 (Apr., 1958) 278-81. 
“ American Ecclesiastical Review 138 (Feb., 1958) 130-31. 
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most effective means to remove it would be to have the couple publicly 
receive Communion in their own parish. From this their neighbors would 
conclude either that the marriage was fixed up or that they were living as 
brother and sister. I think Fr. Connell makes an excellent observation here. 
It is true that some might take scandal by misconstruing the actual situation, 
but I would be inclined to classify it as pharisaical scandal. But a public 
case of this kind should be handled in the external forum, that is, by the 
pastor or bishop. It would not be prudent for a confessor to attempt to give 
this permission. In fact, even where the invalidity of the marriage has re- 
mained occult, a confessor is ordinarily not in a position to handle it. In 
many dioceses today priests are instructed to refer these cases to the chancery 
office. 

The texts of Christus Dominus and Sacram communionem both refer the 
limit of the three-hour and the one-hour fast for the priest celebrating to the 
beginning of Mass. An inquirer in L’Ami du clergé presents the opinion that 
this means the Offertory of the Mass, since the previous part of the rite is 
the pre-Mass rather than the Mass proper.** M. H. in his response admits 
that the inquirer is making a good theological distinction but states that the 
word “Mass” is used in a liturgical sense in the documents on the Eucharistic 
fast. Liturgically, the Mass is a whole which begins with the prayers at the 
foot of the altar. The inquirer, to support his opinion, brought attention to 
the customary interpretation of the fast before the Mass of Ordination. At 
this Mass custom allows the fast from the Offertory not only for the newly 
ordained priests (who begin to concelebrate at this time) but also for the 
ordaining bishop. The writer for L’Ami, however, responds that this is a 
special case and cannot be used as a general argument. I think that moralists 
in general would agree with M. H. on this point. 

Another question that comes up in connection with the Eucharistic fast 
but which has not been discussed much in clerical journals is the fast from 
foods which dissolve in the mouth, e.g., lozenges, mints, Life Savers, etc., and 
are therefore in a liquid state when they are swallowed. Are they to be 
considered solid or liquid foods? The common understanding of the term 
“liquid food” is of something which is liquid when it is taken into the mouth, 
that is, something which you drink. This is also the interpretation which 
Cardinal Ottaviani gave in a response to a question regarding the fast.** 
But there have been authors in the past, and still are, who interpret the 
expression per modum potus in a sense which includes anything which is in a 
liquid state when swallowed. Although this opinion is held by reputable 

“ 1’ Ami du clergé 68 (Apr. 10, 1958) 235. 

“Cf. American Ecclesiastical Review 137 (1957) 73-74. 
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authors, I must confess I do not have much sympathy with it. Once you 
depart from the common understanding of a term in matters of this kind, you 
get into the worst kind of casuistry. For example, I suppose that if one really 
tried, he could reduce most foods to a liquid state before swallowing them. 
This would virtually eliminate the three-hour fast. It seems to me that the 
Church has made the fast sufficiently liberal for all concerned, and I do not 
see any sense to the kind of casuistry that keeps hacking away at perfectly 
reasonable norms. While it may sharpen legal wits, it ends up by reducing 
perfectly clear and understandable legislation to juridical puzzles. 

The penance imposed by the priest in the sacrament of penance ought to 
be some good work which serves both to chastise and to heal. J.-C. Didier 
is asked whether Holy Communion can be considered a salutary penance.” 
He advises the inquirer that although Communion in itself cannot be con- 
sidered a chastisement or punishment, the penitent’s desire for reparation 
becomes efficacious by being incorporated in the Sacrifice of Christ. More- 
over, the effort involved in going to Communion an extra time has some 
element of chastisement in it. He concludes that Communion can be a 
salutary penance. But he warns against anything that would make the sacra- 
ment odious to the penitent. I would consider it unwise, for instance, to assign 
a penance of this kind in a situation where the need for confession would 
arise before the penance could be fulfilled. 

Fr. Didier also takes up a practice resorted to in hearing the confessions 
of school children.“* The children are divided up into small groups and 
assigned by group to the number of confessors available. Moreover, to 
facilitate the confessions, a penance is assigned publicly to all before the 
confessions. His own reaction to both of these practices is decidedly unfa- 
vorable. First of all, the children should be free to go to any confessor they 
wish and not be herded together in groups. Secondly, the penance is sup- 
posed to be imposed individually and according to the species and number 
of sins confessed. One might also add that an arrangement of this kind cer- 
tainly does not make for the personal treatment that should prevail in the 
confessional. Particularly in their younger years, children should experience 
and learn to take advantage of a warm personal interest on the part of the 
confessor. This can hardly be fostered in an atmosphere where everything is 
under the direction of an expediter whose sole aim is to keep the traffic 
moving. It may be necessary at such times as Christmas and Easter to handle 
school children more expeditiously, but normally children should approach 
the confessional as individuals and not as a group. Moreover, even when 4 


 L’Ami du clergé 68 (Jan. 9, 1958) 30.  ** Ibid. 
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certain expeditious handling is called for, assigning penances previously to 
the whole group is completely unjustifiable. 

Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., takes up a practical problem connected with 
the use of common error to get jurisdiction to hear confessions.*® The case 
occurred in a hospital room where the patient asked a visiting priest to hear 
his confession. Although he had no diocesan faculties, the priest heard the 
confession on the assumption that he would get jurisdiction from the Code 
because of common error. He felt that the fact that the patient wished to go 
to confession was sufficient reason for inducing the error. 

Fr. Connell argues that the administration of the sacrament in this case 
was not only illicit but also invalid. He does not think that common error 
can be induced if the priest merely sits at the sick person’s bedside and tells 
him to make his confession. I presume that the setting for this case was a 
private room and I would certainly agree with Fr. Connell that common 
error could not be established in such a situation. But I am not so sure that 
the priest could not set up common error in a ward. If he, for instance, simply 
went into a ward and announced that he would hear the confessions of any- 
one who wished to receive the sacrament, I certainly feel that such an 
announcement would establish a foundation for common error. It seems to 
me also that if he went into a ward, put on his stole, and sat next to the 
patient in a way in which it was obvious to all that he was going to hear the 
person’s confession, common error would prevail. In both of these cases, 
however, although the confessions would be valid, the liceity of inducing 
common error would still have to be decided. If the priest could easily get 
faculties, or at least could easily bring in a priest with faculties, I do not 
think he could licitly set up common error. 


SEX, MARRIAGE, AND POPULATION 


Basic formation of correct attitudes toward sex must take place in the 
home and from an early age. It is not just a matter of instruction or formal 
training but involves the whole complexus not only of parent-child relation- 
ships but also of interparental relationships. Correct attitudes are of para- 
mount importance in the successful practice of the virtue of chastity. 
Although mistakes are still made in this area, it should be obvious that a 
purely negative attitude toward sex is not and cannot be considered healthy 
in one who is destined to follow marriage as a vocation. But one might be 
tempted to conclude that such an attitude is quite proper in one who is des- 
tined to lead a life of celibacy. In an excellent article on the subject, William 


© American Ecclesiastical Review 138 (Mar., 1958) 207-8. 
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Bertrams, S.J., offers some very valuable observations to anyone engaged in 
training others for the celibate life.®° While it is true that this training 
ordinarily does not begin until adolescence and may be handicapped by 
attitudes already acquired in early home training, such suggestions as Fr, 
Bertrams offers will be useful to avoid any further prejudicing of the candi- 
date. 

He warns first against the approach that would reduce the sexual to the 
biological or the genital. The differences between man and woman are not 
purely genital, but pervade the whole personality and include the psychic as 
well as the physical part of the person. There is a complementarity in sex 
that runs through the gamut of personal perfections. If one takes this total 
view of sex, he will understand that there is much good to be derived from 
association with the opposite sex independently of any genital relationship, 
e.g., the association of a boy with his mother, his sister, or a nun in school. 
It is a mistake, then, in training for the celibate life to reduce the opposite 
sex to a genital object toward which the only reaction proper to a celibate 
is fear. 

Even in connection with the genital itself and genital reactions he warns 
against certain unhealthy attitudes. The impression should not be given that 
certain parts of the body are bad and that all genital reactions must be con- 
sidered purely as temptations. God did not make any “partes inhonestae.” 
Also, spontaneous reactions to sex stimuli must be considered normal and 
natural phenomena, and failure to react to these stimuli would have to be 
regarded as a serious defect. One cannot condone the attitude that would 
wish to disown certain parts of the body or be free from all sexual reactions. 
Such an attitude, far from being proper or healthy in the celibate, would 
actually lead to hypersensitivity and induce rather than eliminate such re- 
actions. It is a mistake, then, to reduce these reactions to temptations from 
which one should try to be free. They can be temptations, it is true, but in 
themselves they are perfectly normal reactions which one should not be 
without. 

The attraction for the opposite sex is also something natural and something 
good, although it must be controlled. Since this control must be learned, Fr. 
Bertrams advises that some opportunity for association with the opposite 
sex be provided during seminary training. How can candidates for the 
celibate life learn the control they need if even ordinary contacts with 
the opposite sex are removed all during their training? While he realizes that 
some may abuse the freedom they are given, he prefers that a weakness of 


% “Te efformando in clericis genuino fundamento caelibatus suscipiendi,” Periodica 


47 (Mar. 15, 1958) 3-28. 
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this kind be manifested before rather than after ordination. He realizes also 
that a limit must be set to this association. Since friendship in the strict 
sense is a prelude to marital love, he would exclude any such friendship with 
members of the opposite sex. Dedication to Christ excludes any such sharing 
of friendship or affection. 

At one time the celibate who led a life of voluntary sterility might have 
been classified as a slacker. Today at least one author has suggested the celi- 
bate life as the solution of the current population problem. The rapid in- 
crease in population is becoming a matter of growing concern to demog- 
raphers. According to statistics the population of the world in historical 
times has doubled in ever shortening intervals, a rate of increase which has 
been persistent through wars, plagues, and other catastrophes destructive of 
population. The last interval within which the population doubled was 100 
years and it is expected that it will double itself again in the next 50 or 60 
years. Figures show that, even if it doubles only at the rate of once every 
hundred years, in 2500 years there will be standing room only on our local 
planet. 

John L. Russell in an article in the Month considers several possible 
solutions to this problem and finds them all wanting except the one which 
involves a large increase in the number of celibate vocations. He does not 
see any solution to the problem in contraception. Besides being immoral, it 
will be found inadequate because there will always be people who want to 
have children either because they like them or because the nation wants to 
expand. He does not even feel that the ideal solution will be found in the 
practice of periodic continence. A nation made up of all small families would 
not be healthy; neither would a marriage regulated by the calendar. The 
ideal solution will be found in a society where there will be a large number of 
celibates, and those who marry will be able to have as many children as they 
want. 

While it is consoling to those who are concerned about the spread of con- 
traception to know that some at least do not consider it an answer to the 
population problem, the solution which Mr. Russell recommends, although 
it may be ideal, does not sound too practical. The ability to lead a celibate 
life has always been considered the exception rather than the rule. It is not 
likely, then, that the future will see any increase in the number of celibate 
vocations sufficient to stem population growth. 

It is certainly a pessimistic attitude that sees the solution of the popula- 
tion problem solely in a drastic reduction of the birth rate. Besides this 


" “Christian Theology and the Population Problem,” Month 205 (Apr., 1958) 197- 
208. 
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extreme attitude, George H. L. Zeegers, a Catholic expert in this field, tells 
us that another extreme attitude exists, an optimism that concentrates on 
the obligation of the world to provide economic and other related con- 
ditions for the material and cultural welfare of the expected world popula- 
tion.” Between these two positions are a large number of demographers 
looking for a solution in a wide variety of measures. 

The Catholic social scientist naturally tends toward the optimistic atti- 
tude. Given his Catholic background, he is very reluctant to recommend a 
vast reduction in human production. Dr. Zeegers pleads for a sympathetic 
attitude toward those who do not share our point of view, which, he says, 


takes a good dose of the right dispositions. I think Dr. Zeegers has put his | 


finger on a point which must be kept in mind in all dealing with non-Cath- 
olics. Ordinarily Catholics can be very understanding and tolerant where 


there is question of some Catholic dogma. They do not expect non-Catholics | 
to understand or agree with their position. But this is not so true when the | 
question at issue is one of the natural law. Since the natural law binds 


everyone, they are inclined to expect acceptance of natural-law precepts on 
the part of all, and where it is lacking, they tend to attribute it to bad faith. 
Yet many of the areas of difference of opinion pertain to what would be 
classified as remote conclusions from first moral principles. Unaided reason, 
according to our own theological principles, often finds it difficult, even 
morally impossible, to arrive at these conclusions. Although it is true that 
those outside the Church are just as bound by these precepts as Catholics, 
without the guidance of the Church they cannot readily arrive at a knowl- 
edge of them. One can understand, then, how very sincere and religious- 
minded non-Catholics, precisely because they do not enjoy the guidance of 
the Church, fail to appreciate the significance even of natural-law precepts. 
An appreciation of the fact that the Church is the medium not only of strictly 
supernatural revelation but also of a full and accurate grasp of natural moral 
and religious truths will prompt a more tolerant attitude toward those who, 
perhaps through no fault of their own, have been deprived of her guidance. 

In another article on the subject of population, Frank Lorimer ef al., 
all non-Catholics, consider the possibility of cooperation among the various 
religious groups to solve the population problem.™ While he recognizes that 
there are differences of opinion among religious groups regarding the ethics 
of various means suggested to solve the population problem, he does not feel 


® “The Meaning of the Population Problem of the World,” Cross Currents 8 (Winter, 
1958) 19-23. Reprinted from Sociaal Kompas (1957, no. 2). 

§ “An Inquiry Concerning Some Ethical Principles Relating to Human Production,” 
Cross Currents 8 (Winter, 1958) 24-42. Reprinted from Sociaal Kompas (1957, no. 2). 
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that conflicts arise from the differences themselves but rather from attempts 
on the part of one group to enforce its ideals through political action. It is his 
opinion that respect for ethical opinions must be advanced for the most part 
through education, indoctrination, and personal relations rather than 
through the instrumentality of police action and law. 

He accepts wholeheartedly the Church’s doctrine on abortion and refuses 
to consider it an answer to population growth. He has nothing against 
thythm, but he feels that it is adapted to the needs only of the healthy, 
well-educated, and emotionally stable couple. Besides contraceptive meth- 
ods he looks with some favor on sterilization. But rather than discuss points 
of disagreement, he would prefer religious groups to concentrate on areas of 
agreement and try to work from these. He suggests that the Catholic doc- 
trine regarding the rational regulation of propagation is a good starting 
point. He is referring here to the teaching that a serious reason will excuse 
one from the obligation to propagate, and he asks whether in a critical pop- 
ulation situation one may not even go farther and establish a duty not to 
procreate. 

This is a challenging question and one that has not received up to the 
present sufficient attention from moralists. The emphasis has always been 
on the duty to procreate. But a study of the history of this duty will show 
that it has been related in the past to population needs. Scholastic theo- 
logians, for instance, maintained that the duty to procreate was incumbent 
oneveryone immediately after the Fall and until such time as the population 
of the world was sufficiently provided for. After that it became a common 
obligation and no longer bound the individual. The individual would then be 
free to marry or not marry. Pius XII defined the obligation more precisely 
in his talk to the Italian midwives where he stated that it fell on married 
couples who made use of the marriage right, but again he related it to popula- 
tion needs. It should follow from all this that as population needs change one 
could expect the duty to procreate to adjust accordingly. I am inclined to 
think that in the present circumstances moralists would be reluctant to im- 
pose an obligation on a couple not to have any more children, but I also 
think that the present population situation would dictate a limit to the 
obligation to have children or at least a universal excusing cause after a 
couple has made a reasonable contribution. 

At least one country, Japan, has already reduced a local population crisis 
to one of human propagation and has concentrated its efforts to solve the 
problem on a drastic reduction in births. The birth rate fell from 34.3 per 
1000 in 1947 to 20 per 1000 in 1954. While this decline has eased the popula- 
tion problem, Thomas K. Burch, who has made a special study of the 
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Japanese experience, maintains that the methods used, sterilization, con- 
traception, and abortion, have created other problems that may be just as 
serious.™ There is first of all the problem of an aging population with all the 
difficulties and need for adjustment it carries with it. He notes also the 
harmful effects of abortion on Japanese women. Approximately 50% report 
postoperative troubles, even though the abortions are performed legally and 
in modern hospital surroundings. Finally, the publicity campaign carried on 
to promote birth control has harmed Japanese youth. 

The concern about population growth has not discouraged to any percep- 
tible degree the promoters of artificial insemination. This whole procedure 
is surrounded with such cloak-and-dagger secrecy that it is impossible to 
get accurate figures on the number of “syringe babies” in existence, and it 
may be that the number at present is not large, but promotion of artificial 
insemination is certainly not calculated to ease the population problem. 
Charles Larere reports on the discussion of the subject at the Seventeenth 
Congress of the Federation (French) of Obstetrical and Gynecological 
Societies.** The discussion did not concern itself with the population problem 
but rather with more immediate problems connected with the practice. Fr. 
Larere was particularly impressed by the report of Prof. Hartmann of Nancy 
on the moral, religious, and sociological aspects of artificial insemination. 
Among other dangers connected with the practice, Prof. Hartmann was con- 
cerned about the danger of alienating the affections of the husband and 
causing jealousy. Although he admits that the donor remains unknown 
personally, he maintains that he is known in a very real sense through the 
child. Through the child, then, the mother might easily experience a psy- 
chological attraction for the donor father. A sensitive husband will be quick 
to sense this attraction and resent it. Where there is a request for a second 
and a third child, since it is ordinarily made from the same donor, the resent- 
ment will grow. If one adds this resentment to the feelings of inferiority and 
embarrassment already caused by his sterile condition, one can understand 
how explosive the husband’s attitude to such a family situation can be. The 
children, unfortunately, will be the innocent victims. 

While speaking of artificial insemination, it will not be out of place to 
comment on the favorable comparison its proponents often make with 


% “Postwar Japan: A Case Study in Population Policy and Social Disorganization,” 
American Catholic Sociological Review 19 (Mar., 1958) 45-53. 

55 “A propos de |’insémination artificielle,”’ Cahiers Laénnec 17 (Dec., 1957) 21-29. 
For an exhaustive study of artificial insemination which brings out all the problems con- 
nected with the practice, cf. A. Schellen, Artificial Insemination in the Human (Houston: 
Elsevier, 1958). 
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adoption. If a husband and wife can accept a child who is in no sense their 
own, the argument goes, how much more readily will they be able to accept 
one who is actually born by the wife. It has already been pointed out that this 
inequality in their relations to the child can actually be a source of serious 
friction between husband and wife. The comparison with adoption is com- 
pletely inept for another reason also. From the viewpoint of the child there is 
a tremendous difference between adoption and donor insemination, and this 
is undoubtedly the reason why the whole process must be shrouded in 
secrecy. The adopted child has every reason to be grateful to the adoptive 
parents for what they have done and are doing for him. The product of 
artificial insemination, on the contrary, can do nothing but resent what the 
mother has done in bringing him into the world in a situation in which his 
father must always remain unknown. It is because of resentment of this kind 
that it is recommended that unwed mothers give their children out for 
adoption. The relation between the child and the mother is such that under 
ordinary circumstances further association would be harmful to both of 
them. The promoters of artificial insemination have found a practical 
solution for this problem in the secrecy with which the whole procedure is 
cloaked, but the recourse to secrecy is in itself an admission of the disordered 
nature of the practice. 

Attention has already been drawn to the concern of demographers over the 
rapid growth of population. In view of this concern it is easy to understand 
that an obligation on the part of married couples to have children should be 
limited. Some years ago Gerald Kelly, S.J., argued that the obligation would 
not extend beyond four or five children.** In an article in the American 
Ecclesiastical Review, Edward McNally, S.J., takes issue with this opinion.” 
He argues, first of all, that the obligation to have children arises from the 
common good. It is regulated, then, by legal justice which follows a geo- 
metric rathey than an arithmetic proportion in measuring obligations. The 
resultant mumber of children demanded of married couples will be de- 
termined by their capacity and will consequently differ from couple to 
couple. He concludes from this that a twenty-year-old bride will have more 
of an obligation than a thirty-five-year-old bride precisely because the 
twenty-year-old bride has more fertile years ahead of her and is therefore 
capable of a more numerous progeny. 

56“Rhythm in Marriage: Duty and Idealism,” America 87 (May 3, 1952) 128-30. 
The subject is also taken up in Medico-Moral Problems (St. Louis: Catholic Hospital 
Association, 1958) p. 174. 


“Extent of the Obligation to Conserve the Race,’ American Ecclesiastical Review 
138 (Jan., 1958) 24-30. 
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I think I can accept Fr. McNally’s argument here and at the same time 
continue to hold Fr. Kelly’s basic principle that there is a limit to the obli- 
gation to procreate. Ultimately, this obligation to procreate is measured by 
the needs of the community, not by the total capacity of the contributors, 
The total capacity of the contributors may go far beyond these needs. We can 
illustrate this point from the example of taxation. Before beginning to assess 
the individual taxpayer, the government must first make an estimate of 
fiscal needs of the community. It is on the basis of these needs that the 
total tax load must be determined, not on the capacity of the individual 
taxpayer. When the assessment is finally made on the individual citizen, 
although it will be in proportion to his income, it need not exhaust his 
capacity to pay in any single case. Similarly, population needs may not 
exhaust the capacity of married couples to propagate. In fact, if some of the 
demographers are correct, this capacity, if realized, would soon turn the 
world into a slum. As we have already seen, these demographers, far from 
denying a limit to the obligation to propagate, think that an obligatory limit 
to childbearing should be put on the individual couple. The fact that the 
obligation to procreate arises from legal justice does not imply, then, that it 
must exhaust the individual capacity to procreate. Population needs may be 
satisfied before this capacity has been reached. 

Moreover, although Fr. McNally is certainly correct in his statement that 
in legal and distributive justice burdens and benefits are not distributed ona 
basis of strict equality but rather in proportion to needs and capacities, 
equality is not necessarily ruled out. It may be that the capacities of in- 
dividuals are somewhat similar. Where there is question of taxation, it is 
quite evident that individual capacities will differ, even apart from exemp- 
tions, reductions, etc., since individual incomes differ. But if one prescinds 
from the age element, it is hard to see how the capacity to propagate, apart 
from excusing causes, can be differentiated. When Fr. Kelly set his limit 
(which is actually higher than that set by some authors), I believe he was 
thinking of the average couple who enter marriage during their twenties. If 
he were presented with the case of the delayed marriage vocation, I am sure 
he would agree that some allowance should be made. But if one considers the 
average marriage I am not sure how one could determine the obligation to 
propagate, apart from excusing causes, except on the presumption of equal 
capacities. 

In a second argument Fr. McNally urges that generation as an end of the 
marital act demands more of it than that no single act be intrinsically per- 
verted, i.e., contraceptive. In view of the talk given to the Italian mid- 
wives by Pius XII, I do not think there is any dispute over the existence of 
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an obligation to contribute to the good of the species in marital relations. A 
married couple does not satisfy its obligations merely by abstaining from 
contraception in marital relations. But this additional obligation, as Fr. 
McNally himself seems to admit, is measured by legal justice, which means 
that the ultimate norm is the needs of the comreunity. It was precisely on the 
basis of these needs that Fr. Kelly argued to a limitation of the obligation. 
One can admit the further obligation, then, and still hold that there is a limit 
to it. But even if I were to hold with Fr. McNally that there is no limit to the 
obligation, I think that, with the growing alarm of our demographers over 
the population problem, one could readily admit, as I have already in- 
dicated, a general excusing cause at the point where according to Fr. Kelly’s 
opinion the obligation would cease. 

An article by Dr. P. Le Moal presents some interesting statistics on the 
methods of limiting children actually resorted to by a group of practicing 
Catholics in France.** 75 % voluntarily limited the number of their children. 
Of these 32% did so by practicing continence, either periodic or habitual. 
67% had recourse to contraceptive procedures, 49% exclusively, 18% in con- 
junction with periodic abstinence. The survey brought out the fact that the 
choice of method did not depend on the strength of the libido or the sexual 
history of the persons involved but solely on their moral and religious ideals. 
An important conclusion from the study was the fact that periodic con- 
tinence, far from favoring infidelity, actually proved to be a guarantee 
against it. Those who used contraceptives were much more inclined to 
adultery. Some might be tempted to think that the abstinence involved in 
the practice of periodic continence would lead to a higher incidence of 
adultery and that the use of contraceptives would therefore be a protection 
against it. Such was not the case with this group. 


West Baden College Joun R. Connery, S.J. 
“Continence conjugale et morale sexuelle,” Vie spirituelle, Supplément 44 (1958) 











NOTES 


THE SECOND EDITION OF THE LEXIKON FUR THEOLOGIE 
UND KIRCHE 


The appearance of the first volume of the revised edition of the well- 
known Lexikon fiir Theologie und Kirche only twenty years after the pub- 
lication of the last volume of the first edition (1938) calls forth the admi- 
ration and appreciation of the Catholic world, especially when we consider 
the tragic events of the history of the Church in Germany and Austria 
during the years in which this distinguished work was conceived and planned. 
Congratulations are due to Msgr. Josef Héfer of Rome and Fr. Karl Rahner, 
S.J., of Innsbruck, the eminent editors, and to the long list of competent 
scholars who cooperated in this vast scholarly undertaking. But it is e- 
pecially to Dr. Michael Buchberger, the venerable Archbishop of Regens- 
burg, that the project owes its inspiration, beginning, and success. 

It is worth recalling here the memorable meeting between Archbishop 
Buchberger and Dr. Hermann Herder in which the urgent need of a first- 
rate encyclopedia for German Catholics was originally discussed. The need 
for such a scientific restatement of Catholicism on the basis of modern re- 
search was evident. That it was possible to accomplish so enormous a work 
in the dark days of crisis after the First World War was questionable. 
“But,” says Archbishop Buchberger, “the last word of this noble-minded 
publisher was: ‘We need it; let’s do it.’ ”’ The same ideal of initiative, cour- 
age, hard work, and cooperation has inspired the second edition. The world 
has changed much in the past twenty years. Old ideals have fallen; new ones 
have arisen. Theology, philosophy, and history have found new solutions 
to old problems and the field of scholarship has revised its aims and methods 
to bring the ideals of yesterday into harmony with the realities of today. 
Archbishop Buchberger presents this second edition of the Lexikon as a new 
pathfinder for a world that in the past two decades has lost much that is 
old and found much that is new. 

The editors plan to bring out an edition that is almost totally new in 
content, while preserving so far as possible the form of the first. Wherever 
possible, the titles of the articles which appeared in the first edition have been 
retained, though the articles themselves have been rewritten in the majority 
of cases by new authors. It would have been much appreciated, had the 
editors indicated which articles were taken from the first edition, which re- 


1 Lexikon fiir Theologie und Kirche 1: A—Baronius. Founded by Michael Buchberger 
and edited by J. Héfer and K. Rahner. Freiburg: Herder, 1957. Pp. 48* + 1271. $18.70. 
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vised, and which completely rewritten. The revision is so vast and thorough 
that this first volume is a third larger than the volume it replaces. The 
general treatment of the subject matter is methodologically correct in terms 
of the purpose of the editors, which is to publish a scientific reference work 
for all spheres of Catholic life and thought. Central problems receive full, 
even detailed treatment, while subsidiary points are handled briefly and 
schematically. Appended to each article is a bibliography of the more im- 
portant related works and a list of the principal source material. 

Underlying the first edition was a division of the total subject matter into 
thirty-three basic categories; the new edition has fifty. Among the new dis- 
ciplines are Judaica, communism, biblical theology, and Church history 
(ancient, medieval, and modern). Competent direction of the articles in each 
category has been assured through choice for editors of fifty-one distin- 
guished scholars, such as Hubert Jedin (modern Church history), Johannes 
Spérl (history of ideas, culture, and literature), Franz Délger (Byzantina), 
Michael Schmaus (dogma), Joseph A. Jungmann, S.J. (liturgiology), and 
Hugo Rahner, S.J. (patrology). 

What follows is an attempt to explore the rich theological mine of the 
first volume of the Lexikon. Necessarily, a process of sampling has been 
adopted; the longer and more significant articles have naturally claimed the 
closer scrutiny. Each of the major fields here discussed has been examined 
by a specialist on the staff of the Faculty of Theology of Woodstock College;? 
the final form and statement is my own responsibility. 


SCRIPTURE 

The extent of the Lexikon’s revision can be seen by a quick comparison; 
there are many new articles, and almost all, even the shortest, have been 
extended or completely redone. Such revision was particularly necessary in 
the OT field. The contributors are international, though understandably the 
majority are German, and most are internationally known. It is hard to 
quarrel with the selection of articles in a dictionary of limited scope, though 
we may say that the inclusion here is far greater than one might expect to 
find in a theological dictionary: e.g., Amarna, Amorites, Assyria, Babylonia, 
etc. Not all the subjects receive the attention they might; e.g., the notice 
on Amos (447-48) by G. J. Botterweck mentions nothing about the problems 
of the authenticity of the conclusion, which must be settled before any 
messianic teaching can be ascribed to him. 

*W. J. Burghardt, S.J. (patrology and patristic theology); T. E. Clarke, S.J. (dog- 
matic theology); J. A. Fitzmyer, S.J. (New Testament); G. S. Glanzman, S.J. (Old Testa- 
ment); R. E. McNally, S.J. (Church history); V. T. O’Keefe, S.J. (apologetics); G. Weigel, 
S.J. (apologetics; non-Catholic Christianity). 
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It may be debated whether it is advisable even in a work such as this, 
where space is at a premium, simply to give a brief state of the question, 
and then in short sentences three or four opinions of scholars without any 
of the necessary nuances or evidence to support them; this is the case with 
the article on Ai (224-25) by L. Grollenberg. The article on the Exodus 
(1124-26) by J. Gabriel might better have omitted data from the Bible for 
the date, and concentrated on the evidence for the lower date now generally 
accepted. The same contributor, when discussing the route of the Exodus, 
is certainly too little nuanced: it is hardly likely that Pithom is to be iden- 
tified with Succoth; the former is now more generally taken to be Tell 
Retabeh, and the latter Tell Maskhutah (Gk. Herconopolis). It is by no 
means certain that Baal Zephon is in the area of Pelusium. These examples 
are simply to illustrate the dangers of oversimplifying for the sake of con- 
centration. 

In general, the articles on the OT are up-to-date and represent good 
critical opinion without going to any extremes. A highly interesting new 
addition is the article of K. Rahner and F. J. Schierse on the Old Testament 
as a period in the history of salvation (388-96); it is a theological approach 
to the understanding of the OT in itself and especially in relation to its 
fulfilment in the NT. The article on excavations (1111-13) by H. Haag will 
be expanded by separate discussions of the sites, especially Palestine. 

There is room, of course, for disagreements on many points of detail, but 
there can be no quarrel with the over-all excellence of the volume in what 
concerns the OT. 

Among the longer articles on NT subjects, several may be singled out for 
comment. H. Schiirmann offers a succinct, up-to-date treatment of the var- 
ous problems connected with the NT accounts of the Last Supper (26-31). 
It is a genuine advance over the first-edition article, written in 1930 by A. 
Merk, who was content merely to recast the NT data in a rather simple and 
uncritical way. In the new article the sources of the accounts, the relation 
of the Supper to the Passover, and the problem of the “cups” and the 
“breaking of the bread” are treated in compact fashion, followed by a dis 
cussion of the meaning of the Last Supper in its eschatological, messianic, 
and memorial aspects. But the result, in a little over five columns, is a dense 
article, hard to read, encumbered with parentheses and dashes. The eschato- 
logical character of the communal meal of the Qumran Essenes, who cot- 
sidered their community as the kainé diathéké, is mentioned in support of the 
same character of the Last Supper. With this we agree, but the presence of 
the Messiah(s) at the Essene meal, an even more important feature, should 
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have been mentioned in connection with the Last Supper as “die messian- 
ische Gegenwart.” 

Several of the contributions of J. Michl are very well done. He and H. 
Gross are responsible for the article which offers a brief but well-formulated 
description of the nature and origin of the OT and NT apocryphal apoca- 
lypses (696-704). A list of the titles of each group is given, together with 
indications of the principal editions of the texts. Gross, who did the OT part, 
has not neglected the Qumran material as it bears on Enoch, the Assumption 
of Moses, and the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. But Michl’s treatment 
of the NT group excels that of Gross in detailed descriptions and fuller 
bibliography. Michl has done a similarly thorough job in the treatment of 
twenty-five works about the Apostles in the article on apocryphal acts of 
the Apostles (747-54). Such studies as these obviously prepared him well 
for the article on the canonical Apocalypse (690-96), which is equally well 
written. It gives a good summary on the literary genre, the author, the 
time and place of composition, and the meaning of the book. A little less space 
could have been given to the contents of the book (contrast the brevity of 
Sickenberger in the first edition); the space could well have been used for 
amore extended treatment of the literary genre. 

An adequate coverage of the meaning of the NT apostle and his function 
(734-36) is contributed by K. H. Schelkle. Though the article contains 
little that is new, it is a definite improvement over T. Innitzer’s in the earlier 
edition. A. Wikenhauser’s study of the Acts of the Apostles (743-47) is 
substantially the same article that appeared in the first edition; it remains 
aconcise summary, clearly written, of the pertinent problems. Wikenhauser 
now expresses greater reserve about the opinion, based on the use of medical 
terms, that Luke was a physician. Though he still holds that Acts was 
written in Rome shortly after Paul’s death, his presentation of the data for 
this opinion is new. Admitting that the critics have not yet come to any 
general agreement about Luke’s use of sources, he finds that there is now 
some unity in maintaining that Luke used a written account for the nar- 
tative of Paul’s journeys (including the Wir-Stiicke). 

In the first edition J. Schmid wrote the article on NT anthropology; he 
has now produced a completely new article of extended scope dealing with 
biblical anthropology (604-15). It is almost twice as long as the former in 
the VT section alone and treats this question as it deserves, i.e., in the light 
of the teaching about man in the OT and in Palestinian (including Qumran) 
and Hellenistic Judaism. The part on Pauline anthropology is especially 
good. The lengthy article on aidn (680-83) by F. J. Schierse replaces the 
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former brief item. If these NT articles are any indication of the quality o 
scholarship that will be found in subsequent volumes, the German reader 
should consider himself fortunate. 


PATROLOGY AND PATRISTIC THEOLOGY 


Several aspects of the Lexikon will impress the practicing patrologist. 
First, the scholars who have contributed articles on the Patristic Age are of 
uniformly high competence. Second, the articles contributed are models of 
encyclopedic compression: brief, lucid, informative. Third, the revisions 
are a generally successful effort to incorporate the achieved results of two 
decades of research. 

For the article on the Apostles’ Creed (760-62), the editors were dis- 
cerning indeed to choose J. N. D. Kelly, the distinguished author of Early 
Christian Creeds (London, 1950). Happily, too, the curt consideration given 
by the first edition to the Apostolic Fathers as a group has been rectified by 
H. Rahner’s fine summary (762-65) of the problems raised by the title, and 
his sketch of their significance for theology and the history of literature. 
The same author, in a welcome new entry, discusses the Greek Apologists 
of the second century (721-23), outlining their relevance for scriptural study, 
dogma, the development of the liturgy, and the history of the Church. The 
early Church orders were grouped together in the first edition under K irchen- 
ordnungen; in Vol. 1 of the new edition we find separate treatment of the 
Egyptian Church Order (220) by J. A. Jungmann, and the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions (759) by H. Rahner. 

In place of the rather sketchy, overly simplicized approach to the Alex- 
andrian School in the first edition, H. Rahner, on the basis of more recent 
research, distinguishes between the properly catechetical school and the 
more scientific didaskaleia from which developed Origen’s “university” 
(323-25). His treatment of the School of Antioch (650-52) is marked by its 
closely-knit organization and by a development of the School’s twin signif- 
icance (for biblical theology and Christology) which makes his study more 
valuable than the competent analysis in the first edition by Chrysostom 
Baur. One small grievance: If a work on the Christology of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia is to be listed (652), F. A. Sullivan’s book (Rome, 1956) de- 
serves mention before P. Galtier’s article in RSR 45 (1957) 161-86 (to which, 
by the way, should be added pp. 338-60), admirable as the latter is. 

P.-Th. Camelot has brought Athanasius up to date (976-81). The article 
on Arianism (842-48) has now been wisely divided into an historical section 
(by L. Ueding) and a doctrinal (by J. Liébaert)—a division which, among 
other advantages, removes the need for separate consideration of Arius. 
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The space allotted to Apollinarius the Younger (714) by H. de Riedmatten 
is deceptively less than in the earlier edition—deceptive because he devotes 
a separate entry to Apollinarism (716-17). Each is the sort of article which 
can be of unusual help to the seminary professor or student: concise, accu- 
rate presentation of the essential facts by a master. A new entry gives de- 
served attention to the Anathematisms of Cyril of Alexandria (495-96); 
as usual, G. Jouassard is sensible, sensitive, and informative. Much infor- 
mation, carefully organized, is <'iscoverable in A. Grillmeier’s survey of the 
various manifestations of adoptionism (153-55). 

In presenting Ambrose (427-30), J. Huhn substitutes for J. Niederhuber’s 
chronological approach in the first edition a more logical division: he gives 
in admirably dense fashion the Bishop of Milan’s doctrinal, political, 
pastoral, and literary activity and significance. Augustine can hardly be syn- 
thesized in seven columns (1094-1101), but E. Hendrikx, an authority espe- 
cially on Augustine’s mysticism, touches the principal points, and his bib- 
liography is splendidly selective. Finally, as might be expected, there is a 
certain amount of patristic doctrine and documentation in articles that are 
not professedly patristic, e.g., on the vision of God (586-87), theological 
anthropology (620), Antichrist (636), Antitrinitarians (660-61), and apoka- 
tastasis (709-10). 


APOLOGETICS 


H. Lais’ article on apologetics (723-28) reveals that the conception of 
apologetics most in favor in German circles considers it as distinct from 
fundamental theology. In content, then, it will include, among other prob- 
lems, the possibility of achieving objective knowledge, our knowledge of the 
existence of God, and, in a word, the praeambula fidei. Its object will be not 
merely the grounds for the credibility of the divine mission of Jesus and the 
Church, but also the praeambula fidei. The latter will be treated in the light 
of contemporary conditions, such as agnosticism, existentialism, and dia- 
lectical materialism. The findings of the more recent disciplines, e.g., the 
philosophy of religion, the psychology of religion, and the history of religion, 
will be brought out. The treatment of Scripture to show its value as an histor- 
ical source will involve taking a position against the rationalistic tendencies of 
demythologization. The Qumran findings cannot be neglected. A careful 
study of miracles is imperative; inescapable problems, too, are the ecumeni- 
cal movement, tolerance, and the obedience due to authoritative pronounce- 
ments of the magisterium. There is a healthy insistence on the necessary rela- 
tion between a Catholic understanding of supernatural faith and the method 
used in apologetics. A disappointing omission in the article is the lack of 
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indications on the sense in which the Gospels are to be considered historical 
documents. 

The article on the resurrection of Christ is highly significant. It is divided 
among four authors. J. Schmitt analyzes the NT accounts of the resur- 
rection (1028-31) and the apostolic kerygma (1032-35); W. Bulst treats 
the matter from the standpoint of apologetics (1035-38); K. Rahner gives 
the dogmatic dimension of the resurrection (1038-41); E. Lucchesi-Palli 
writes an epilogue on the iconography of this basic mystery of Christianity 
(1041). The significance of the article consists in its manifestation of the 
newer theological attitude towards the dogma of Christ’s resurrection. 
Schmitt brings this out well when he says: “Surmounting the primarily 
rationalistic or merely apologetic exegesis of the past (and its contemporary 
epigoni), current scriptural science is striving, in the light of New Testament 
investigations conducted mainly through Form-Criticism, to make clear the 
literary genre of the different resurrection testimonies, which have their 
common setting in the Easter preaching of the early Church. This analysis 
then reveals the interest the Apostles had in the resurrection event itself” 
(1028). He adds that in the NT the main emphasis on the resurrection is 
that it is the central act in the universal history of salvation. The event is 
communicated kerygmatically. Only secondarily is the resurrection as ex- 
perienced by the Apostles a justification for the faith of the primitive 
community. 

Yet Schmitt’s contribution is followed by that of Bulst. Here a nervous- 
ness is manifest. Obviously Bulst does not want to be considered a represent- 
ative of the epigoni for whom Schmitt showed such small consideration. 
But he cannot substantially free himself from the old apologetic position. He 
makes clear his own deviations from it but he still retains it, mutatis mu- 
tandis. “Although an event ‘on the edge of history’... and in its deepest 
being a mystery, the resurrection is so tightly bound to a whole series of data 
within history that from them we can arrive at historical—at least in an 
analogous sense—certitude of it as a fact” (1035). This is an intriguing 
sentence; it would be interesting to see it developed and explained. Bulst 
rightly notes that we must start with a sound historico-critical exegesis of 
the texts. What can be attained by a purely historical means of research is 
not, he says, merely the Easter faith of the Apostles, but the apparitions and 
a complexus of facts important for a judgment on the apparitions. Here 
again, further development would help. The death of Jesus, the situation of 
the Apostles, the burial, the empty tomb, and the apparitions are briefly 
discussed. He makes two observations by way of warning: first, to speak 
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with great circumspection on what the bodily character in se of the risen 
Jesus entails (some of the reflections of Jean Guitton in his Problem of 
Jesus might prove helpful here); second, the resurrection is not to be taken 
as an isolated miracle but as the culmination of the total miracle of Christ’s 
life. A full understanding of and assent to the resurrection are had only in 
faith. 


DOGMATIC THEOLOGY 


From the viewpoint of dogmatic and systematic theology, this first volume 
promises that the completed work will be a treasure not only for the edu- 
cated general reader and theological student, but also for the professional 
theologian. K. Rahner has contributed the whole or part of many of the 
most unusual and important articles. His theological developments when 
dealing with the OT as a phase of sacred history (388-93), with the origin 
of mankind (81-85), with agnosticism (201-3), atheism (983-89), and the 
resurrection of Christ (1038-41) deserve careful reading. His article on eti- 
ology (1011-12) is important for the theologian, especially in connection 
with the question of the historical or mythological character of the biblical 
accounts of human origins. In treating of angelology (533-38), he first exam- 
ines the prehistory and biblical history of Christian angelology, and notes 
that revelation has brought not precisely the knowledge of their existence 
(belief in the angels was common to all religions in the biblical milieu), but 
a purification of angelology from elements incompatible with the central 
elements of a divine revelation (such as the uniqueness and absoluteness of 
the God of the covenant, the uniqueness of Christ as Person and as Medi- 
ator). From these reflections and from relevant details of the post-biblical 
history of angelology Rahner draws conclusions with regard to the optimum 
structure of the treatise, especially as regards its integration with anthro- 
pology and Christology. 

A lengthy and valuable article on the analogy of being is divided into 
four parts. In the first, E. Coreth gives a clear, systematic exposition of the 
concept itself (468-70). The rest of the article (470-73) is by E. Przywara, 
perhaps the leading authority on the subject. It is less clear, but more pro- 
found, personal, and original. It includes a discussion of the famous state- 
ment on analogy of the Fourth Lateran Council (DB 432) and a five-point 
comparison of it with the Aristotelian analogy. The bibliography is excel- 
lent, especially for many of Przywara’s own writings. Przywara, who with 
von Balthasar has been the Catholic theologian most in contact with K. 
Barth, has also contributed an important, though brief, article on the 
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analogy of faith (473-76), in which he discusses both the Barthian and the 
traditional Catholic notions. F. Malmberg’s article on the analysis of faith 
is a competent and significant contribution. 

H. Vorgrimler gives us a short but well-informed notice on anathema 
(494-95), in which he makes use of Fransen’s articles. He points out that in 
councils before Vatican, the anathema sit formula is not necessarily a sign 
that the contradictory of the condemned proposition is propositio de fide 
divina et catholica. Teachers should find P. Smulders’ articles on Baianism 
(1196-98) and Baius (1198-99) helpful. Smulders attributes Baius’ attitude 
to his stubborn conviction that he was being faithful to St. Augustine and 
tothe ambiguity of the celebrated comma Pianum; at heart he was a Catholic. 
It is presumably in consequence of the solemn definition in 1950 that the 
present edition carries a separate article by M. Schmaus on the Assumption 
of our Lady (1068-72), which replaces the former brief doctrinal treatment 
under Himmelfahri Marid. He finds its foundations in Scripture as inter- 
preted by the Church: in the total picture which Scripture gives of Mary’s 
relationship to Christ. He insists that in this matter there can be no his- 
torico-theological tradition; but there is a dogmatic tradition, from germ 
(Second Eve) to full flower. He would find a preservation from death in her 
case “odd.” 


CHURCH HISTORY 


The article on the Anglo-Saxon Mission by T. Schieffer (539-40) presents 
as clear and satisfactory a picture of this important phase of early medieval 
Church history as the limited space allotted to it allows. Unfortunately the 
bibliography does not include the important work by the same author, 
Winfrid Bonifatius und die christliche Grundlegung Europas (Freiburg, 1954). 
The article on the Anglo-Saxons (538-39) by S. Brechter, while commend- 
able in other respects, fails to lay proper stress on the double process of 
Christianizing the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, from the north (Iona, Lindis- 
farne) and from the south (Rome, Canterbury). Further, it is not true that 
the Anglo-Saxon kingdom terminated under Edward the Confessor at Has- 
tings; it ended under Harold Godwin. 

H. Marot’s treatment of the history of the Anglican Church (546-48), 
while systematic and clear, contains some statements of fact which require 
further refining and delineation. For example, the Convocation of Bishops 
which recognized Henry’s Supremacy over the Church “in quantum perf 
Christi legem licet” met in February, 1531, not on December 11, 1531. The 
decisive Act of Supremacy, proposed and passed by Parliament in the spring 
of 1534, is not commented upon by the author. Nor does he show clearly 
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the deep significance for Church history of the resistance of both Thomas 
More and John Fisher to the anti-papal legislation of Henry VIII. Further, 
for an understanding of the historical importance of Henry VIII in the his- 
tory of the Church, it is of the utmost importance to show how thoroughly 
he relied on the long legal tradition of anti-papal enactments (praemunire, 
Constitution of Clarendon) and to distinguish Henry’s Anglicanism from 
traditional Catholicism and Continental Protestantism. While it is still not 
certain whether Henry personally was a heretic as well as a schismatic, it is 
admitted generally that England became Protestant under the Protectorate 
of Warwick in the minority of Edward VI. From the viewpoint of language, 
Ido not see why Dom Marot speaks of “‘Mary’s persecution of the Protest- 
ants” and “Elizabeth’s war against the Catholics.” Perhaps the historical 
situation would have been better described, had the author allotted some 
space to the venerable Catholic martyrs of the reign of Elizabeth. 

Two articles by J. B. Villiger on the history of the thirteenth- and four- 
teenth-century papacy are very well conceived and carefully expressed. The 
Great Western Schism (21-26) is handled in descriptive, narrative fashion, 
without indicating the genetic development of this phase of papal history 
into the disaster of the sixteenth century. The article on the Avignon papacy 
(1151-53) is a masterly presentation of seventy-five years of complicated 
history, with proper historical stress on the significant aspects of the long 
exile. Three other articles on papal history (Alexander II, Alexander ITI, 
Alexander VI) merit mention. In the first of these (315) G. Schwaiger gives 
a brief but adequate treatment of this significant eleventh-century Pope. 
A. Fliche’s La réforme grégorienne, one of the best treatments of this period, 
should have been included in the bibliography. The article on Alexander III 
(315-16) is unfortunately more factual than interpretative, a deficiency prob- 
ably rooted in the editors’ desire to conserve space. One must regret that 
Schwaiger had not the opportunity to interpret this important pontificate 
in the light of new research on the relations between imperium and sacerdo- 
lium. The same regret is felt with respect to H. Lutz’s article on Alexander 
VI (317-18), which is an attempt to reinterpret this much-maligned Borgia 
Pope. In view of recent Renaissance. research, the historical character of 
Alexander VI has been modified and revised. A longer treatment would 
have been much appreciated. 

There are a number of fine brief notices on the great medieval Schoolmen. 
F. S$. Schmitt’s article on Anselm of Canterbury (592-94) discusses the 
character of Anselm, his relation to Scholasticism, his method, and his works. 
The notice on Alcuin (340-41) by G. Ellard, while good in itself, suffers 
from brevity. The important role of Alcuin in the history of both theology 
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and education merits a longer treatment. A. M. Landgraf has contributed 
an excellent article on Abelard (5-6). One should note, however, that there 
is no mention either of the new edition of Abelard’s Dialectica by L. M. De 
Rijk in Wijsgerige Teksten en Studies (Assen, 1956) or of J. T. Muckle’s 
edition of the Historia calamitatum in Medieval Studies 12 (1950). The articles 
by W. Kiibel on Albert the Great (285-87) and by A. M. Landgraf on An- 
selm of Laon (595-96) are perhaps the best short accounts of these two 
splendid Schoolmen. L. Ott’s small notice on Anselm of Havelberg (594-95) 
fails to bring out the importance of Anselm for medieval historiography. 
Mention should have been made of J. Spérl’s Grundformen hochmittelalter- 
lichen Geschichtsanschauungen (Munich, 1935), which contains one of the 
best interpretations of Anselm’s concept of history. 

Five articles on problems related to Church history deserve special com- 
mendation: absolutism (75-81) by L. Just; baroque (1258-69) by L. Lenhart 
(history), F. Stegmiiller (theology), J. Weingartner (art), and K. G. Fellerer 
(music); the concept “West” (15-18) by A. Halder; the Augsburg Peace of 
Sept. 29, 1555 (1081-83) by E. W. Zeeden; and the Augsburg Confession 
(1079-81) by T. Sartory. They are complete, systematic, clear, informative, 
built on source material and the best modern studies. One of the most com- 
petent articles in modern Church history is the study of Americanism by 
G. Weigel, who develops this important theme from the historical and dog- 
matic viewpoints, and with correct emphasis and clear distinction places the 
problem in its true historical setting. Also important for both ancient and 
modern Church history are the numerous articles on continents, countries, 
provinces, and cities, which offer valuable insights into the development of 
the Church in terms of geohistory. 


NON-CATHOLIC CHRISTIANITY 


Something any reader would expect from the new Lexikon is a serious 
and objective presentation of non-Catholic Christianity, especially Prot- 
estantism. This expectation is heightened by the fact that K. Algermissen, 
a scholar of reputation in the field, is in charge of the articles dealing with 
non-Catholic Churches. The reader will not be disappointed. In the first 
volume there are four major articles on non-Roman Churches: the Ad- 
ventists, Old Catholics, Anglicans, and Baptists. Algermissen wrote three of 
the four reports, leaving the article on Anglicanism to Y. M.-J. Congar and 
H. Marot. 

The articles are all accurate and uniformly good; the treatment of An- 
glicanism (548-54) is more than good. One has to be picayune to find errors, 
e.g., the misspelling of the name of the Adventist historian Olsen (not Olson), 
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while Le Roy Froom becomes Proom—both in the bibliography on Ad- 
ventism. What is remarkable is that the American reality of the Churches 
is accurately described. The articles are s‘reng objectiv and the Churches are 
depicted without polemic or polemical tendency. The only disappointment 
one feels is that the articles are so short, but this limitation is inevitable by 
reason of the nature of the total enterprise. 

For Americans the article on the Old Catholics (398-402) will be especially 
attractive, because that Church is not highly visible in our land and yet it 
has its own fascination. Algermissen rightly includes the Polish National 
Church under the Old Catholics. If he were writing in the United States, he 
would give more information than is relevant to a German encyclopedia. 
An American article would also deal with the puzzling history of the Old 
Catholics in America. 

The article on the Baptists (1229-32) is short and perforce compresses 
much matter into a little space. It might have been helpful to mention the 
existence and work of the Baptist World Alliance, which is the uniting me- 
dium for over 13,000,000 Baptists. An American would also spontaneously 
think of the American Baptist Convention (Northern), the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention, and the two colored National Baptist Conventions, but 
given the exigencies of space, a European would rightly omit mention of 
them. 

Since the first volume ends with Baronius, the articles on Karl Barth, 
Emil Brunner, and Rudolf Bultmann will appear in Vol. 2. The present vol- 
ume has no occasion to give us any significant statements on Protestant 
theology. T. Sartory, as we have noted above, writes the article on the Augs- 
burg Confession, and, given the author’s dedication to the Una sancta 
movement, it is not surprising that he makes a reflection quite neatly on the 
relevance of this Confession in ecumenical action: “The Augsburg Con- 
fession, on whose authority the Lutheran pastors are ordained, offers a pre- 
cious basis for interconfessional dialogue” (1081). 


CONCLUSION 


The value of this revision of the Lexikon is fairly indicated by this survey 
of some of the major fields embraced within its scope. By way of conclusion, 
it seems worthwhile further to assess the new edition by comparing it with 
the first and with other encyclopedias. 

As compared with the first edition, most of the entries that are repeated 
have a completely new article, almost always by a new author. Many are 
lengthened; one example, though not typical, is the article on anthropology, 
previously three columns, now twenty-three. Samples of the many new en- 
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tries are: assumptus-homo theology (948-49) by H. M. Diepen; the Evan- 
gelical rejection of the Catholic metaphysics of grace (261-62) by H. Volk; 
the Old Testament as a stage in the history of salvation (388-96) by K. 
Rahner and F. J. Schierse; and etiology (1011-12) by K. Rahner. There is 
more frequent collaboration within the same article, at the risk of occa- 
sional redundancy. 

Understandably, the authors are still predominantly German, but non- 
German authorities appear more often than in the first edition: e.g., J. N. 
D. Kelly, F. Clark, F. Van Steenberghen, H. Rondet. The bibliographies 
are still largely German-language, but there is generally no gross neglect of 
foreign literature. They are up-to-date; numerous articles have items for 
1957, the year of publication. 

Are the two editions the same kind of encyclopedia? Yes and no. Many 
of the articles are still largely informational; and to this extent, like its pred- 
ecessor, the work will be useful for reference, though not indispensable. On 
the other hand, the editors warn us that they intend not a mere echo, how- 
ever accurate, of established results in theology, but a challenge te theo- 
logians to prosecute the renewal of their science. Hence, “fiir Theologie” 
in the title means not merely “in the field of theology” but “in the service 
of theology,” theology not merely in facto esse but in fieri. By this we do not 
mean only that personal positions on disputed questions are taken. This in 
itself would be no novelty (for example, in the DTC, Harent on faith and 
Portalié on Augustine). Rather, its unique qualities are expressed in two 
ways: (1) the extent to which the events and movements of recent decades, 
especially the biblical revival, existentialism, ecumenism, and Neo-Ortho- 
doxy, have been allowed to bring fresh life to old questions grown stale from 
enclosure in airless (and sometimes windowless) rooms; and (2) the extraor- 
dinary attention given to the structure and method of the areas of the- 
ology treated. This latter point is illustrated by the article on angelology, 
which does not expound the Church’s doctrine of the angels (there will be a 
distinct article on this subject) but is an attempt on a speculative and 
scientific level to reorient the treatise De angelis. The same is done in the 
theological section of the article on anthropology. This orientation is due 
primarily to Karl Rahner, who contributes many of the articles which “break 
trail” in theology. Of similar character are Przywara’s studies on the analogy 
of being and the analogy of faith. 

Some might protest that in such articles the Lexikon is no longer a work 
of reference and no longer for any but the specialized theologian. There is 
also the prospect that Rahner’s observations on structure and method may 
in time lose their relevance. To the latter objection we may answer that no 
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encyclopedia is permanently relevant. To the former: yes, let the layman or 
novice be warned that above the signature of K. Rahner he is not likely to 
find a simple and immediately clear presentation of a classic doctrine or 
problem. But let the theological student, and still more his professor, be 
alerted to the presence of original and highly stimulating essays by a col- 
league who has not permitted more prosaic tasks like teaching seminary 
undergraduates or editing Denzinger to quench his enthusiasm for the 
progress of theology. 

A brief comparison reveals that the Lexikon supplements rather than 
supplants the DTC. Because of its numerous brief notices the Lexikon is 
better suited to ready reference. Even its fundamental articles are intro- 
ductory in nature, whereas the DTC contains complete, sometimes exhaus- 
tive essays. The Lexikon is thoroughly contemporary. Though the DTC is 
by no means outdated, most of its volumes antedate World War IJ; and its 
Tables générales with their complementary essays, though valuable, will 
mean no essential change. 

The Enciclopedia cattolica and the Lexikon have each its own distinctive 
merits. The EC has profited by the catholicity of Rome; its selection of con- 
tributors is wider; the audience to which it is directed is more popular. Be- 
cause it is Roman in origin, its stress is on the achieved position, whereas 
the Lexikon seeks more strenuously inielligentia fidei and more clearly re- 
flects transalpine viewpoints and preoccupations. Both have excellent and 
competent contributors. In some instances EC is superior (some may prefer 
Boyer’s treatment of Augustine to the shorter one by Hendrikx), but the 
Lexikon is less often trite and conventional. 


Woodstock College WALTER J. BuRGHARDT, S.J. 
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It is significant that the Holy See has never found it necessary to issue a 
clarification of those canons which determine either the effects of the eccle- 
siastical prohibition of books (can. 1398) or the conditions of their auto- 
matic prohibition (can. 1399). To be sure, there have been explanations of 
certain terms used in particular decrees of condemnation;! and there are, of 
course, difficulties in the application of the law to concrete cases, and even 
some obscurities regarding the extent and computation of its moral conse- 
quences. But the significance of this official silence on the basic constituents 
of the present discipline is that the law as such has proved substantially 
satisfactory. And since the rules of the Code were derived almost verbatim 
from the Apostolic Constitution of Leo XIII, Officiorum ac munerum, Jan. 
25, 1897, it may be concluded that for more than sixty years (very active 
years, too, in every aspect of intellectual progress) the canonical prohibition 
of books as presently formulated has provided a norm neither excessively 
detailed nor excessively vague, neither unduly repressive of scholarly enter- 
prise nor inadequate to its protective function. 

Yet while remarking that the formulation of the law has not required 
amendment or revision, it may be permitted respectfully to raise the ques- 
tion whether the observance of the law might not be greatly promoted at 
the present time if permission to read prohibited books were more conven- 
iently obtainable in deserving cases. 

To say that the prohibition of books would be better observed if permis- 
sion to read them were more available is not a contradiction. In the light 
of the intimate sense of the law, it is quite intelligible. Canonists commonly 
note that the proscription of books is not an absolute prohibition, like the 
forbidding of meat on Friday. The latter, as law, is unconditional. It yields 
indeed to an excuse or dispensation, in both of which the law, by way of ex- 
ception, is not observed. But the prohibition of books is conditional. What 
is prohibited is their use without dependence upon the judgment and con- 
sent of a competent superior. “The prohibition of books has this effect that, 
in the absence of proper permission, the book may not be read, nor kept, 
nor sold, nor translated into another language, nor in any way commuti- 
cated to others.’”* One who reads such books with legitimate permission, 
therefore, is not escaping the law but fulfilling it. 


1 On the sense of the expression ‘“‘opera omnia,” for instance, cf. Index librorum pro- 
hibitorum, ““Praenotanda” (Vatican, 1948) p. 2. 

Cf. Codicis iuris canonici fontes 3, n. 632, pp. 502-12. 

*Can. 1398, §1: “Prohibitio librorum id efficit ut liber sine debita licentia nec edi, 
nec legi, nec retineri, nec vendi, nec in aliam linguam verti, nec ullo modo cum aliis com- 
municari possit.”’ 
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The distinction is not purely academic. In the present context it is highly 
suggestive. For in making the reading of certain books dependent upon per- 
mission, the law implicitly recognizes the existence of subjects having at the 
same time a need for such reading as a means to legitimate objectives and 
a capacity to do so without prejudice to the purpose of the law. This is sug- 
gestive because the whole idea of the present note is not that there should 
be any relaxation or modification of the law itself, but that the needs of our 
time have given rise to certain difficulties in its observance, to which a so- 
lution may possibly lie in a more extensive communication of the faculty to 
grant permission. 

Whatever may be the merits on either side of the current discussion about 
the actual existence of American Catholic scholarship, at least it is agreed 
by all parties that there should be scholarship among Catholics: scholarship 
of a high order, of a recognized nature, and of a rather general diffusion. 
This implies not only the question of leadership, but also and more gener- 
ally the matter of procedure according to methods and standards reasonably 
demanded in our time by all scholars, Catholic and non-Catholic alike. Now 
there is, of course, nothing new in the principle that proficiency in a field of 
learning postulates not only a knowledge of the actual truths or tenets of 
that subject at any given time but also a familiarity with its history and de- 
velopment as represented in the writings of its most influential spokesmen. 
The new element in the modern picture, which gives rise to the new problem 
in the matter of prohibited books, is the coincidence of two phenomena 
scarcely predictable at the time of Leo XIII or of the codification: the vast 
increase in the number of students engaged in advanced studies of all kinds 
and the emphatic insistence of contemporary scholarship upon immediate 
contact with original sources. 

By way of a single illustration, one is simply not considered to have come 
to grips dialectically with Descartes—as indeed one has not—if one has 
encountered his system only in the reporting of a professor or in the para- 
phrasing of a textbook, however fair and reliable both of these sources 
actually may be. In the light of this not unreasonable attitude, even when 
allowance is made for the strict interpretation of prohibitions whether by 
law or by decree, one can appreciate the situation which confronts the pro- 
spective scholar, even in a Catholic college or university, in such currently 
intense areas as philosophy, theology, Sacred Scripture, psychology and psy- 
chiatry, sociology, history, education, and literature. 

In the discipline of the Code, as in the Constitution of Leo XIII, the 
power of granting permission to subjects who have such legitimate needs as 
those sketched above is reserved per se to the Holy See. In urgent cases, 
however, local and religious ordinaries have the faculty of permitting their 
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respective subjects to read particularly designated titles.‘ By a specis| 
quinquennial concession of the Holy Office, local ordinaries may grant mor 
general and habitual permission to qualified individuals, exclusive of certaiy 
classifications and under strict conditions of duration, motive, circumstances, 
and mode of exercise.’ The apostolic delegate enjoys a much more extensiy: 
faculty, limited only by the norms observed in the practice of the Hol 
Office.* Hence, apart from the case of texts and translations of Sacred 
Scripture, excepted in favor of those engaged in biblical or other theologicd 
studies,’ and apart from certain special and rare particular indults, the per 
mission at issue can be obtained, in the present discipline, only from th 
Holy See, one’s proper ordinary, or the apostolic delegate. Practically this 
means that it will be obtained from, or through the intervention and re- 
ommendation of, one’s proper ordinary. 


*Can. 1402, §1: “Ordinarii licentiam, ad libros quod attinet ipso iure vel decret 
Sedis Apostolicae prohibitos, concedere suis subditis valent pro singulis tantum librs 
atque in casibus dumtaxat urgentibus.” 

5 Cf. quinquennial faculties of local ordinaries: latest formula for the United States; 
faculties from the Holy Office, n. 1: “The faculty of granting for not more than thre 
years permission to read or keep, with precautions, however, lest they fall into the hands 
of other persons, forbidden books and papers, excepting works which professedly advocate 
heresy or schism, or which attempt to undermine the very foundations of religion, o 
which are professedly obscene; the permission to be granted to their own subjects indi- 
vidually, and only with discrimination and for just and reasonable cause (cf. c. 1402, 
§ 2); that is, to such persons only as really need to read the said books and papers, either 
in order to refute them, or in the exercise of their own lawful functions, or in the pursuit 
of a lawful course of studies. (Orrictat Note. The above faculty is granted to Bishops 
to be exercised by them personally; hence not to be delegated to anyone; and moreover 
with a grave responsibility in conscience upon the Bishops as regards the real concur- 
rence of all the above-mentioned conditions.)” Canon Law Digest: Supplement through 
1956, by T. L. Bouscaren, S.J., and J. I. O’Connor, S.J. (Milwaukee, 1957), at canon 66 

® Cf. faculties of apostolic delegates, n. 14: “To grant, in accordance with the Consti- 
tution, Oficiorum ac munerum [cf. supra n. 2], permission to keep and read forbidden 
books and papers, with such precautions and restrictions as shall seem necessary or ust 
ful in individual cases, and which shall be in accordance with the practice of the Holy 
Office.” Canon Law Digest 1 (1934) 178. 

7 Can. 1400: “Usus librorum de quibus in can. 1399, n. 1, ac librorum editorum contr 
praescriptum can. 1391, iis dumtaxat permittitur qui studiis theologicis vel biblicis quovi 
modo operam dant, dummodo iidem libri fideliter et integre editi sint neque impugnentu 
in eorum prolegomenis aut adnotationibus catholicae fidei dogmata.”” (Can. 1399: “Ips 
iure prohibentur: 1° Editiones textus originalis et antiquarum versionum catholicarum 
sacrae Scripturae, etiam Ecclesiae Orientalis, ab acatholicis quibuslibet publicatae; 
itemque eiusdem versiones in quamvis linguam, ab eisdem confectae vel editae.” Can 
1391: “Versiones sacrarum Scripturarum in linguam vernaculam typis imprimi nequeutt, 
nisi sint a Sede Apostolica probatae, aut nisi edantur sub vigilantia Episcoporum ¢ 
cum adnotationibus praecipue excerptis ex sanctis Ecclesiae Patribus atque ex doctis 
catholicisque scriptoribus.’’) 
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It is altogether consonant with the delicacy of the matter and the mag- 
isterial office of the bishop that the authority to judge the subject’s motives 
and capacities and to determine the norms and conditions under which 
permission may be given should rest primarily with the ordinaries.* It is no 
contradiction of this principle to call attention realistically to certain diffi- 
culties arising from the exclusively immediate exercise of this authority on 
their part. The principal difficulties are, I believe, reducible to three: the 
time element in the processing of a request and reply, the reticence of the 
general faithful in the matter of recourse to chanceries, and the under- 
standable reluctance of ordinaries to grant permission to petitioners whose 
needs and qualifications are not personally familiar to them. 

To appreciate the significance of the time element, it must be remembered 
that the available time is not the interval between the assignment and the 
deadline, which frequently is quite short, but the period remaining after the 
subject actually recognizes the need for permission, which commonly is very 
much shorter. In such a situation, to be sure, the immediate necessity of the 
student may be met by presumed permission, or by epikeia, or by a judg- 
ment that in such circumstances he is excused from the need of permission.® 
But all of these solutions are evidently less desirable than the normal ob- 
servance of the law and, what is worse, if the subject applies them without 
consultation even of a priest or confessor (as in all legality he may), the 
reading is done without any of that control, guidance, or direction which is 
the real purpose of the law. There is a further pastoral inconvenience in these 
solutions, that the subject, while perhaps objectively justified, will commonly 
not be so well versed in the juridical niceties of the case as to free himself 
wholly from a subjective sense of guilt or, at the least, a gnawing spiritual 
anxiety. 

In many cases, of course, there is adequate time for recourse to the 
chancery. But for the average layman, writing to the chancery is an adven- 
ture so extraordinary as to constitute a serious psychological barrier. The 
ordinary faithful, whose canonical needs are normally satisfied by the pastor 
or confessor and for whom the chancery is the office of great and public 
affairs, is unfortunately apt not to appreciate the pastoral solicitude of the 
bishop toward the less spectacular aspects of his private interior life. The 

*Cf. can. 1326: “Episcopi quoque, licet singuli vel etiam in Conciliis particularibus 
congregati infallibilitate docendi non polleant, fidelium tamen suis curis commissorum, 
sub auctoritate Romani Pontificis, veri doctores seu magistri sunt.” 

*Thus, summarily, Noldin: “Necessitas tamen aut magna utilitas legendi iibrum 
prohibitum ab observatione legis excusat, saltem ubi non suppetit occasio petendi li- 
centiam.” H. Noldin, S.J., Summa theologiae moralis 2 (31st ed., by G. Heinzel, S.J.; 
Innsbruck, 1957) n. 710. For a more detailed discussion of the point, cf., e.g., A. 
Vermeersch, S.J., De prohibitione et censura librorum (2nd ed.; Tournai, 1898) n. 34. 
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point deserves consideration not because it is reasonable but because it js 
real; because it is an occasion, in more ways than one, for the neglect of per. 
mission in many instances in which it could and should be obtained, and 
indeed would be if it were obtainable from sources with which the faithful 
experience more familiar contact. 

Even when the petition is actually received by the chancery, there remains 
the difficulty that the petitioner will generally be unknown to the ordinary. 


Now the prohibition of books, whether by law or by decree, is not relative; | 
it binds even those for whom the reading would not constitute an actual 


danger to faith or morals.’ The permission to read them, on the other hand, 
is necessarily relative; it supposes a judgment that the subject can do » 
without serious risk. Of course, the efficacy of permission is always qualified 
by this condition anyway; but the grantor is not thereby relieved of his 


responsibility of verifying it as far as possible. Indeed this is the intention | 


of the law, to reserve to the superior the first, supervisory judgment whether 
the book can be read with safety by a particular subject. But this decision 
postulates a greater degree of intercommunication between grantor and 





subject than is commonly feasible by letter. It is for this reason, presumably, | 
that the practice of the Holy Office, in cases submitted to Rome, is to require | 
the commendation of a superior or confessor, and, when the petitioner isa | 


woman, not to grant permission directly but to empower a confessor pru- 
dently to allow the reading of individual works.” Or, on the diocesan level, 
one means in use is to have the petitioner select and indicate some priest 
who will act as director of the reading. 

This frequent reliance upon the judgment of the confessor, on the part of 
the Holy See and in chancery practice, suggests that a remedy for the more 
general problem of our day may be found in the delegation to confessors of 
the power to grant the permission themselves. They would be acting, of 
course, as the representatives of the ordinary, approved and empowered by 
him in the act of conferring diocesan faculties, and governed by such norms, 
conditions, and limits as he may see fit to issue. 

Surely if the three considerations discussed above as obstacles to the 
realization of the law in the present discipline have evinced a need for 
relief, they have at the same time, by their very nature, pointed to the 
confessor as the most effective solution. It would be rare that a student or 


10 Cf. can. 21: “Leges latae ad praecavendum periculum generale, urgent, etiamsi i 
casu peculiari periculum non adsit.” 

1 Cf. can. 1405, § 1: “Licentia a quovis obtenta nullo modo quis eximitur a prohibitione 
iuris naturalis legendi libros qui ipsi proximum spirituale periculum praestant.” 

Cf. A. Vermeersch, S.J., and J. Creusen, S.J., Epitome iuris canonici 2 (7th ed. 
Mechlin-Rome, 1954) n. 736. 
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other person with cause for reading proscribed matter would not have.time 
to approach a confessor, at least in the extrasacramental forum. The com- 
parative facility and psychological ease with which the faithful have access 
to their confessor would provide assurance that those cases in which per- 
mission should be obtained would be actually submitted to judgment. And 
the personal contact with the confessor is an effective means of evaluating 
whether a particular book is or is not, by reason of content, prohibited 
matter; whether the subject has a proportionate motive for the reading; 
and especially whether, on the basis of disposition, education, experience, 
and other considerations, the subject can safely read, or continue to read, 
the works in question. Because an examination of this sort would take time, 
incidentally, as well as for greater facility of access, it would seem prefer- 
able that the faculty not be restricted to the sacramental forum. 

The reposing of a power of this nature in the hands of confessors is not 
exorbitant or unprecedented in the current canonical system. When the 
welfare of souls has seemed to require it, powers of equal or even greater 
moment have been delegated to the confessor. There are, for example, the 
extraordinary faculties of confessors in urgent cases to dispense from irregu- 
larities and matrimonial impediments, to absolve reserved sins and censures, 
to suspend or dispense from vindicative penalties." True, these are emer- 
gency powers. Instances of the delegation of comparably important facul- 
ties for habitual use are the powers to dispense from private nonreserved 
vows and from the obligations of sacred times (fast and abstinence, hearing 
of Mass, avoidance of servile work). Both these faculties, granted by the 
Code only to local ordinaries, pastors, and religious superiors in exempt 
clerical institutes, have become in relatively recent times the common 
possession of most confessors through their incorporation in the majority of 
diocesan pagellae.* And evidently the judgment of permissibility is not an 
intrinsically hierarchical function; in actual practice it frequently devolves 
upon the confessor in the end. 

But the realization of the proposal that confessors be authorized to permit 
the reading of prohibited books is not as simple a matter as the generalization 
of the power to dispense from fast and abstinence or from private, non- 
reserved vows. Of the two faculties which our bishops have in the matter, 
their ordinary power, granted by the Code and therefore capable of dele- 
gation, is valid only for urgent cases, while the quinquennial indult, which 


Cf. canons 990, § 2; 1043-45; 900, 2°; 2254; 2290. 

“Can, 1313; 1245, §§1, 3. Cf. J. Snee, S.J., and J. D. Clark, S.J., “A Synthesis of 
the Diocesan Faculties in the United States,” THEoLocicat Stuptes 9 (1948) 375, 372- 
73; the pertinent numbers are 354-57 and 312-35. 
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is not limited to emergencies, cannot be subdelegated.” It is necessary, 
therefore, to distinguish between the limited relief immediately possible, 
and what we may call the more adequate solution ultimately desirable. 

The partial relief, which could even now be provided at the discretion of 
the ordinaries, would consist in the delegation to confessors (by addition to 
the diocesan pagella, for instance) of the faculty which the ordinaries them- 
selves enjoy from canon 1402, § 1.’* Since this is a case of ordinary jurisdic- 
tion not expressly limited in the law, it is evident that the faculty can be 
delegated wholly and habitually in this way.” The power of the confessor 
would thus be bounded by the same limits and, unless further restricted in 
the act of delegation, enjoy the same extension as the ordinary power of the 
bishop. Concerning the conditions and scope of this faculty the following 
observations may be in order at this point. 

First, the use of the faculty is dependent upon the condition of urgency 
(“in casibus dumtaxat urgentibus’’). The urgency envisioned in the canon 
is any circumstance, especially lack of time, which would make it impossible 
or notably difficult to obtain permission from the Holy See by ordinary 
means of communication. The faculty could be so delegated as to have the 
same significance in the case of the confessor. Of course, it could also be so 
delegated as to be valid only when there is no opportunity for recourse even 
to the ordinary; but there is no canonical need for this restriction, and the 
communication of the faculty as it stands would go much further toward 
relieving the actual problem. 

Secondly, in the mode of its exercise the faculty of canon 1402, §1 is 
limited to particular titles (“pro singulis tantum libris’’). That is not to say 
that a separate and distinct access to’ the confessor would be required for 
each book or article involved. The sense is rather that permission could not 
be given in general to read prohibited books, or for all prohibited books in 
one’s field of study, or for all non-Catholic commentaries on Sacred Scrip- 
ture, or similar generic ideas, but would have to be obtained specifically for 
each work to be read, whether designated by name or by other individuating 
notes, whether one at a time or several at once. 

Thirdly, in its scope or extension this faculty does not exclude any cate- 
gory of prohibited books, whether prohibited by name, as in the Index, or 
by description, as in canon 1399; whether prohibited by reason of author- 
ship, or of purpose, or of content. The only necessary qualification in this 


16 Cf. supra nn. 4 and 5. 16 Can. 1402, §1 (supra n. 4). 

™ Cf. can. 197, § 1: “Potestas iurisdictionis ordinaria ea est quae ipso iure adnexa est 
officio. ...”” Can. 199, §1: “Qui iurisdictionis potestatem habet ordinariam, potest eam 
alteri ex toto vel ex parte delegare, nisi aliud expresse iure caveatur.” 
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respect is the exclusion by the natural law itself of any reading which con- 
stitutes a serious and proximate hazard to faith or morals for the individual 
reader.* But this is not properly a limitation of the faculty in question, 
which of its nature refers exclusively to prohibitions and permissions of 
positive ecclesiastical law. 

With specific reference to works professedly obscene,” it may be observed 
in passing that they are neither explicitly nor implicitly excluded from this 
faculty. In so far as these might constitute a danger for a particular reader, 
they are forbidden by the natural law. But works may be prohibited, under 
the canon, by reason of the author’s intent and the writing’s tenor without 
being actually a menace to every reader. In such cases the book is prohibited 
by canon law only, and permission to read it is possible. There was, in fact, 
a general permission provided in the Constitution of Leo XIII (but not in 
the Code) by which masters and others with a professional interest in liter- 
ature were allowed to read unexpurgated editions of classical works, ancient 
or modern, per se prohibited by reason of obscenity.”° While the present 
practice of the Holy See is to exclude such books from its habitual con- 
cessions,” it is not so imperative that they be kept out of a faculty of the 
present sort, in which the merits of the case must be examined in each 
instance. Legitimate and reasonable occasions for such permission can occur. 

Thus, it is suggested, a substantial part of the present difficulty in the 
observance of the law could be remedied by means already at the disposal 
of the ordinaries. But for the confessor to be adequately equipped to deal 
with the matter in general, and not merely in emergency cases, an entirely 
new faculty would have to be obtained and communicated. Not only does 
the existing quinquennial faculty of the ordinaries exclude subdelegation, 
but this faculty itself does not seem to be quite the desirable thing to place 
in the hands of confessors. It is a power to permit the reading of unspecified 
prohibited literature for a period of three years, to the exclusion of such 
categories of writing as one would rarely have a legitimate cause for habit- 


8 Cf. can. 1405, §1 (supra n. 11). 

* Can. 1399, 9°: “Ipso iure prohibentur . . . libri qui res lascivas seu obscenas ex professo 
tractant, narrant, aut docent.” , 

* Const. Apost. Oficiorum ac munerum, Decreta generalia, art. 10: “Libri auctorum 
sive antiquorum, sive recentiorum, quos classicos vocant, si hac ipsa turpitudinis labe 
infecti sunt (qui res lascivas seu obscenas ex professo tractant, narrant, aut docent: art. 9] 
propter sermonis elegantiam et proprietatem, iis tantum permittuntur, quos officii aut 
magisterii ratio excusat: nulla tamen ratione pueris aut adolescentibus, nisi solerti cura 
expurgati, tradendi aut praelegendi sunt.” C. J. C. fontes 3, p. 507. Cf. Vermeersch, De 
brohibitione librorum, n. 16. 

™ Cf. supra n. 5. 
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ually reading.” In other words, it is apparently designed for such persons 
as editors, critics, reviewers, professors, research scholars, and other special 
classes of reader who might have rather frequent need for reading the less 
obnoxious categories of prohibited works, and for whom recourse to a chan- 
cery might not be such a formidable obstacle. The confessor, on the other 
hand, would not need power to grant general or habitual permissions. The 
facility of access to him would make feasible the obtaining of particular and 
specific permissions, as in the faculty of canon 1402, §1. In view of the pur- 
pose of the law, moreover, this would seem the more appropriate procedure 
with the generality of petitioners. In such a system, too, it would not be 
necessary to exclude absolutely whole categories of books, as in the quin- 
quennial faculty, since an individual need of that sort could exceptionally 
occur and the confessor could judge the motivation and security of the 
subject. 

It is suggested, therefore, that the adequate and ultimate solution of the 
problem would consist not in securing a mere modification of the quin- 
quennial faculty so as to permit its subdelegation, but in petitioning the 
Holy See for a new indult, in content and scope identical with the faculty 
of canon 1402, § 1 as reported above, but not limited to cases of urgency and 
not excluding subdelegation. Merely for the sake of concretizing my own 
concept of the faculty contemplated here, the following formulation of the 
text, from the viewpoint of the petitioning superior, is offered as a sample: 


Permittendi subditis suis, sive per se sive per sacerdotes sibi probatos, etiam 
extra casus urgentes, ut libros ipso iure vel Sedis Apostolicae decreto prohibitos 
retineant atque legant; quae licentia, pro singulis tantum libris valitura, nonnisi 
cum delectu et iusta ac rationabili causa concedatur, salvis praescriptis can. 
1405, § 1 et 1403, §2. 


The function of the ecclesiastical prohibition of books, as of all canon law, 
is to promote the salvation and sanctification of souls. Specifically, it is 
designed to protect the faithful from writings judged a threat to faith or 
morals generally, by requiring that the subject satisfy the competent supe- 
rior, if he can, of his ability to read them without serious personal danger, 
and of a motive proportionate to the residual risk. That is, after all, the 


#2 Cf. supra n. 5: “... excepting works which professedly advocate heresy or schism, 
or which attempt to undermine the very foundations of religion, or which are professedly 
obscene. . . .”” 

%3 As far as possible the language of the Code has been retained, as in can. 1402, §§ 1-2. 
(Can. 1405, § 1 (supra n. 11]; can. 1403, § 2: “Insuper gravi praecepto tenentur (qui facul- 
tatem consecuti sunt] libros prohibitos ita custodiendi, ut hi ad aliorum manus non per- 
veniant.’’) 
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basic sense of the prohibition of books and of permission to use them. The 
facility with which this permission should be available, in order to secure 
the observance and finality of the law, will vary according to concrete cir- 
cumstances of time and place. The authoritative judgment in the matter 
belongs, of course, to ecclesiastical superiors. The point of the present note 
is simply to suggest that an extension of the power to grant permission, 
such that all confessors could do so in individual cases, would seem to be 
not a relaxation or mitigation of the law but, in the light of our contem- 
porary needs and problems, a contribution to the more perfect execution of 
the law and the more effective achievement of its end. 


Woodstock College Joun J. REED, S.J. 
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LES RITES ET LA CONDITION HUMAINE D’APRES DES DOCUMENTS ETHNO- 
GRAPHIQUES. By Jean Cazeneuve. Bibliothéque de philosophie contempo- 
raine. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1958. Pp. 500. 

Cazeneuve has given us a lengthy investigation of rituals among what 
used to be called “primitive” peoples (this is now a bad word among Ameri- 
can anthropologists, so we substitute “aliterate,” “non-industrialized,” 
and the like). Of necessity, this book is also a study of the nature of tabu, 
magic, and religion. Let me say at the outset that it is a very good book. 
First I shall give a brief résumé of the thesis of this study, then an outline 
of the treatment afforded this thesis, and finally my few negative criticisms. 
Of course, the trouble with a résumé of an anthropological study is that it 
seems extraordinarily bloodless and remote from humanity. The examples 
from varied groups, particularly those of a non-Western tradition, give 
such a study richness and innumerable nuances. 

A rite is a repetitive act, whose efficaciousness, at least in part, is of an 


extra-empirical order. Rites concern themselves with the impure (tabu and | 


purificatory rites), the magical, and the religious. All of these rites deal 
with manifestations of the numinous (what Eliade calls a hierophany), 
which is set over against the ordinary human situation. This human situa- 
tion (or condition—or nature?) is considered as existing in a matrix of nor- 
mal rules. This, parenthetically, is noticeably true of aliterate, isolated 
groups, which are marked by an extreme conservatism. But conservatism 
is not a monopoly of “primitive” groups. Into this normal, rule-dominated 
life comes a manifestation of the numinous, the unusual, something difficult 
to deal with, a “mysterium tremendum et fascinans” (Otto). This unusual 
phenomenon causes spiritual anguish in the humans who experience it. 
Rites are mechanisms for dealing with the numinous and the attendant 
anguish. 

Rites dealing with tabus and purifications are aimed at maintaining the 
familiar order of the human situation with its rules, or at restoring equi- 
librium. Magical rites deliberately depart from the human situation in 
order to control numinous powers which are opposed to this situation. Re 
ligious rites reveal a kind of synthesis between numinous forces and the 
human condition. They select an aspect of the numinous which may bt 
regarded as a transcendant archetype, which is the foundation of the human 
situation and yet surpasses it; this archetype offers itself to human partic 
pation. 

Of course, the observer in the field very often finds a confusion of the 
magical and the religious; in fact, he observes a spectrum, with magic at 
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one end and religion at the other. But what is clear in religious rituals 


| throughout the “primitive” world is the desire to achieve a synthesis be- 


tween (1) living within the well-defined ambit of ordinary human nature 
and experience, and (2) seizing on a power, indeed a very being, which 
transcends all limit. 

This is the central thesis of the book. C. deals with it thus. After an intro- 
duction, which states the problem and reviews various theories concerning 
it, Part 1 treats of the impure: tabu, symbolism, purifications, and the future 
as impure—a very interesting chapter. Part 2 is on magical power: sympa- 
thetic magic; demons, charms, talismans, divination; the magician and 
the practice of magic; the relationships of tabu, magic, and religion. Part 
3 deals with the sacred (C. reserves the word “sacré” for religion) and its 
consecrations: the sacred and its rites; the relationship between the sacred 
and myth; a very full discussion of initiation ceremonies and archetypical 
acts—here C. does a good job on the concept of sublimation, and also on 
eternity and time with relation to religious rites. Part 4 discusses the sacred 
and religious practice: prayer, oblation, and sacrifice. 

In general, I must praise C. for very judicious use of, and critiques of, 
various philosophical and psychoanalytical theories concerning the various 
topics of the book. Negative criticisms are not many. The book as a whole 
is perhaps too wordy and repetitive. The bibliography is excellent, although 
I am amazed to find no reference to Fr. Schmidt’s monumental Ursprung 
der Gottesidee. Even though the book under review is avowedly analytical 
and non-historical, the Ursprung is also a mine of case histories on religion. 
In general, the anthropological areas used do not include data from groups 
beloved of the Vienna school, such as the California Indians, the Pygmies, 
the Tierra del Fuegians. I also missed data from the Circumarctic, the 
Philippines, the Andaman Islands, much of South America, and so on. 
However, I am sure that the conclusions reached by the author are gener- 
ally valid, in spite of these criticisms. 

This study is a “must” for the theologian immersed in the study of com- 
parative religion. I may be a traitor, as a book reviewer, but I must say 
that I think M. Eliade’s Patterns in Comparative Religion more useful to 
the general theological reader. 


Fordham University J. FRANKLIN Ewrne, S.J. 


PATTERNS IN COMPARATIVE RELIGION. By Mircea Eliade. Translation of 
Traité d’histoire des religions by Rosemary Sheed. New York: Sheed & 
Ward, 1958. Pp. xv + 484. $6.50. 

The minimum definition of religion, according to Eliade, is: the sacred 
is not the profane. Reserving for a later book the analysis of what really 
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constitutes the religious, E. starts with the Durkheimian description of the 
sacred. The sacred is manifested by hierophanies, kratophanies, and the. 
ophanies. Hierophanies are society’s choices or segregations of objects or 
events that are sacred, not profane. They point to a reality beyond them. 
selves. When they represent great cosmic events, such as the creation of 
the world, they are archetypes; and here a mysterious dynamism reveals 
itself. Archetypes create a need in men to repeat them, to reinstate or “ac- 
tualize” them. Archetypes make man desire to abolish profane time and 
place, to live in illo tempore, in eternal archetypal time and place. Man isa 
prisoner of his archetypes and has a nostalgia for sacred time and “paradise.” 
Archetypes are renewed by ritual, which re-enacts the primeval sacred 
event; by myths, which codify in words and somehow produce these events. 
Signs and symbols also “actualize” the archetypal events. 

Such is, if the reviewer has correctly interpreted him, E.’s framework 
for the delineation of various types of religion. It would be difficult to find 
a more succinct treatment of sky-god religion and the vicissitudes of these 
gods. Equally competent and extensive is E.’s account of the many ramifica- 
tions of planter religion with its gods and goddesses. And this encomium is 
valid whether one accepts the Durkheimian-Jungian framework or not. 


Each religion is considered in terms of the various hierophanies and the | 


rich symbolism that manifest it. 

Applied to the Australian scene, this archetypal repetitive scheme seems 
quite warranted—at least in regard to the sympathetic magic rituals so 
much in evidence there. From the data cited by E., we may perhaps ex- 
tend the occurrence of this preoccupation with the archaic to other primi- 
tive peoples. But is it an adequate framework for the sacred and religious 
universally? 

It would appear that E. accepts the Jungian doctrine of archetypes. A 
healthy scepticism dictates the query: do we have to invoke a collective 
unconsciousness to account for Jung’s claims for the archetypes? Need we 
look beyond the individual himself and his needs and experience—including 
social inheritance? But E. has done us a real service by applying the Jungian 
pattern or fit to the phenomena of religion. Through the excellent transla- 
tion of Rosemary Sheed, this work will now be extended to a wider audience. 
It will run the gauntlet of some necessary criticism but it will be highly 
appreciated, the reviewer feels. The Durkheimian-Jungian framework is 
not easy to understand at first; but it is a challenging and rewarding experi- 
ence to try to understand and appreciate it. 


Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, N.Y. Hucs# J. Brater, S.J. 
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AGAPE DANS LE NOUVEAU TESTAMENT: ANALYSE DES TEXTES 1. By C. 
Spicq, O.P. Etudes bibliques. Paris: Gabalda, 1958. Pp. 334. 

It is not easy to speak with restraint of the splendid contributions of 
Pére Spicq to the field of NT studies. His L’Epitre aux Hébreux is and will 
remain for some time a standard work on the subject; the first serious threat 
to its completeness of treatment is the further development of comparative 
Qumran—New Testament studies. The first volume of his new work is the 
second major step in the fulfilment of a plan he inaugurated a few years 
ago. In his view, agapé is a notion “so central to the New Covenant, a 
reality at once common to God, to Christ, and to men, and so complex in 
its manifestations, that it is possible to construct a theology of the New 
Testament in terms of charity.” That is precisely the task to which he has 
set himself (p. 5). 

As a preliminary to such a synthesis, which S. wisely means to be as 
widely and solidly based as possible, he has undertaken a series of studies 
of the use of agapad and its derivatives in pre-Christian and NT times. 
Three years ago S. brought out his Agapé: Prolégoménes a une étude de 
théologie néo-testamentaire, which had been foreshadowed in numerous 
articles scattered in various journals. The Prolégoménes took up the use of 
the word in classical Greek, in the LXX, and in the Judaic writings of the 
intertestamental and early Christian periods. A subsequent article, “Le 
lexique de l’amour dans les papyrus et dans quelques inscriptions de |’époque 
hellénistique,”” Mnemosyne 8 (1955) 25-33, treated still another pertinent 
nonscriptural area. 

Now S. turns to the NT and begins his analysis of the occurrences of 
agapad, agapé, and agapétos. The plan followed is as winning in its sim- 
plicity as it is impressive in its working out. In this first of presumably two 
(three?) volumes concerned with the analysis of the texts, there are two 
parts, the first dealing with the Synoptics, and the second with Acts and 
the Epistles, except the Johannine. The second part must be continued in 
the next volume, since as we now have it only the texts from the Epistle of 
St. James, Acts, and the occurrence of agapdn in the Epistles of St. Paul 
are treated. ; 

In the first part S. takes up each of the Synoptics in their traditional 
order. In each Gospel he considers the instances of agapdn, agapé, and 
agapetos (agapé does not occur in Mark nor agapétos in Luke) and draws 
his conclusions. Chapter 4 of the first part presents the conclusions drawn 
from the usage in all three Synoptics; two appendices deal with philein 
and its derivatives and with the text, “And who is my neighbor?” 

By treating the Synoptics in the first part, S. has departed somewhat 
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Paul, and St. Peter. “From the Sermon on the Mount to the Apocalypse, 
‘charity’ grows continuously in definition and breadth and yet remains the 
same; the teaching of the Apostles is only an unfolding of the notion o 
love revealed by Jesus” (p. 6). Such a study would ideally begin with the 
earliest NT composition and end with the latest. But since the Synoptic 
represent an oral tradition without which the other NT writings would bk 
simply unintelligible, S. has taken the first three Gospels out of their proper 
chronological sequence (p. 188). Thereafter he is in a position to put his 
plan into execution, which he does by beginning with the Epistle of James 
(three texts) and following along with Acts (one text) and Paul (agapan only, 
thirty-one texts). 

Whether one takes S.’s volume as a unit in itself, and therefore as a limited 
lexico-exegetical study of agapdn and its derivatives, or as the second in- 
stalment of a work of major importance, it should be required reading for 
exegete and theologian alike. The careful and minute scholarship is above 
serious reproach; the coverage of the literature appears to be exhaustive 


(Appendix 3 contains eight closely printed pages of bibliography on agapi | 
in the N7); and the conclusions are solidly based on all the occurrences of | 
the words under study, at least so far as the work has progressed. In this | 


last respect, S.’s work is certainly superior to the major effort of A. Nygren, 
Eros und Agape: Gestaltwandlungen der christlichen Liebe, which has had 
great influence, even though its conclusions are based on a quite restricted 
choice of texts. In breadth of concept and—judging by what has so far ap 
peared—in thoroughness of treatment S.’s work will be superior also to the 
one-volume (756 pages) work of V. Warnach, O.S.B., Agape: Die Liebe als 
Grundmotiv der neutestamentlichen Theologie. 

The notion of charity in the Synoptics is “very complex” (p. 173), but 
S. provides us with a one-paragraph summary: “In conclusion, agapé in 
the Synoptics is essentially a deep-seated attachment, luminous and clear; 
freely given by God, among men it is completely steeped in gratitude to 
Him; spontaneous, disinterested (méden apelpizontes), and tender toward 
the neighbor. With everyone, it commands decision and stimulates to ac 
tion, expressing itself in gifts and services: 46 aitounti se dos (Mt 5:42). 
Readiness without reserve, it always involves the sacrifice of what we hold 
most humanly dear’ (p. 174). 

For a reviewer to attempt a similar summary for the notion of charity in 
Paul is to run the serious risk of distorting S.’s fifteen pages of conclusion 
by compression. A few of the ideas from this dense section may be cited, 





from his announced intention (p. 6) of following the historical development § 
of the concept of charity from Jesus to St. John, by way of St. James, St f 
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leaving the rest to each student—for this is a book one must study—to 
work out for himself. In Paul the charity of God toward man is very rich 
and beneficent, crowned by the redemptive sacrifice of the Son, so that 
the whole Christian life is inspired by the charity of Christ crucified, risen, 
and seated at the right hand of the Father. But the grateful redamatio of 
God and Christ on the part of Christians is less heavily stressed by Paul, 
who prefers to emphasize pistis, comprising faith, hope, and charity, as the 
proper Christian reaction to God’s charity. But, if less emphasized, the 
grateful love of the Christian for God is nonetheless present in Paul—indeed, 
“those who love God”’ is a definition of the Christians. This love for God 
and Christ is in itself permanent and stable; it is not interrupted by death. 
The love of the neighbor has the same characteristics as the love of God; 
for since the Christian is himself the object of divine love, which is pre- 
venient and gratuitous, he should in turn love his neighbor spontaneously 
and without seeking reward. Indeed, since the life of God is in the Christian 
soul, one may conclude that Christian love for God and for men does not 
constitute two loves, but one. 

All must look forward eagerly to the completion of the analysis of the 
texts and even more to the end product toward which so much effort and 
learning is directed, the theology of the NT itself. It promises to be a splen- 
did contribution toward our understanding of the Word of God. 


West Baden College JoserH J. DeVautt, S.J. 


MYTHE ET ALLEGORIE: LES ORIGINES GRECQUES ET LES CONTESTATIONS 
JUDEO-CHRETIENNES. By Jean Pépin. Paris: Aubier, 1958. Pp. 522. 

This is a dissertation which had as its reporting readers Prof. Oscar 
Cullmann and Pére de Menasce. It is a painstaking piece of historical re- 
search into the eternal magnet of allegorism for both the Western and 
Eastern mind, which should be valuable alike to the historian, the theologian, 
and the student of interpretative method. 

The author’s scope is in his subtitle. He explains in a foreword that the 
essential of his study is in its third part: the Christian reactions to the at- 
tempt of the pagans to save their mythology through allegorical exegesis. 
But since the Christian authors take it for granted that this exegesis is 
known, he must first set it forth; hence his first part. And as Jewish alle- 
gorism is a middle point chronologically and in principle, the second part 
has followed as a matter of course. Before all of this, there is an introduction 
to examine the function of myth and allegory in contemporary thought; 
for P. believes the same attitudes can be detected in antiquity. The denigra- 
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tion of myth subsequent to the Enlightenment by both the enlightened and 
the orthodox led, through the allegorical reaction of the romanticists and 
the life-is-larger-than-logic schools, to the new objective character assigned 
to myth in the psychoanalysis of Freud and Jung. Bultmann, who wants to 
demythologize the New Testament, actually shows a profound respect for 
myth. His argument is that the nineteenth-century rationalism, while 
rightly rejecting the myth, wrongly rejected the truths that the myth con- 
cealed; in seeking to recover these truths, Bultmann, for all his disavowal, 
becomes an allegorist. Pure allegorism, however, resolves myth, conceding 
to it no value in itself. P. sees in Schelling, Jung, and Jaspers—the romanti- 
cist, the psychoanalyst, and the existentialist—fighters of a common cause 
to vindicate the intrinsic worth of myth. 

The reviewer found the first part of this work the most interesting of all, 
because of the evident parallel, in motive and development, between Greek 
allegorism and the allegorical exegesis of the Bible, whose roots, alas! are 
sunk far more deeply in our religious thinking than we often credit. The 
allegorical interpretation of Homer and Hesiod had begun already in the 
sixth century B.C. to counteract the bitter scandal that had been taken 


at their treatment of the gods. Of precisely the same spirit was born the | 


D, 66 


allegorical interpretation of the Song of Songs and Augustine’s “non men- 
dacium sed mysterium.” With the way prepared by Pythagoras and Hera- 
clitus, the first systematic allegorical exegesis of Homer was by Theagenes 
of Rhegium, who saw veiled in it the natural sciences, while Anaxagoras in 
the fifth century made it a mine of ethical teaching. Reading these authors 
reminds one of nothing so much as rabbinical exegesis. Plato, though no 
enemy of myth and allegory in themselves, opposed the allegorizing of 
Homer and Hesiod as illusory, but with Aristotle there was a return to 
physical, psychological, and moral allegorism. The Cynics were not particu- 
larly interested in protecting the good name of Homer and of the gods as 
the earlier allegorists had been, but they used the national literature by 
allegorizing it as a prop to their philosophy. So also did the Stoics, with a 
maze of childish etymologies that again anticipate some of the rabbinical 
and patristic exegesis. The Epicureans and Neoplatonist sceptics both 
opposed the system, the former because they were against mixing piety 
with reason, the latter because they thought the myths not worth saving. 
But allegorism triumphed in the realistic approach of Euhemerus, Diodorus, 
and Strabo and the “unbridled” (the word is the author’s) allegorism of 
Crates, Apollodorus, and the others who found in their Homer the font of 
every truth both natural and supernatural. If we are to read the future in 
the past, then it is depressing to see how allegorism was proof against both 
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reason and ridicule, ending as an established philosophical method accepted 
by those as otherwise diverse in time and concepts as Plutarch, Plotinus, 
and Macrobius. 

With this preparation, we are disposed to accede to P.’s position, that 
Jewish allegorism was inherited from the Greek through Hellenism. It is 
our impression, however, that P. is no longer as assured of his ground when 
he enters into his second part. “By a kind of wilful inferiority and a certain 
taste for the exotic, the West turns periodically to the East to attribute to it 
the paternity of its most important movements of ideas” (p. 217), is probably 
an accurate enough evaluation of Philo Byblius’ attempt to derive Greek 
allegorism from Phoenicia. But P. surely undervalues the antiquity and 
authenticity of Philo’s sources. “On ne croit plus guére aujourd’hui 4 
existence historique de ce Sanchuniathon” is not a correct appraisal of 
present-day scholarly opinion subsequent to the discovery of the Ras 
Shamra material and the studies of Eissfeldt, Albright, and others. Further- 
more, particularly in view of the Qumran literature, one may seriously 
question the contention that the Essenian spiritualization of the Law was 
allegorizing under Hellenistic influence (p. 224). On the contrary, this is a 
tendency authentic in Israel from the time of the earliest prophets. Still, 
the route of allegory from Greece to Palestine seems to be demonstrated. 
The early rabbinic exegesis is sparing in the use of allegorism, but beginning 
with the Letter to Aristeas the Jews of the diaspora strive to allegorize the 
“crudities” of the Law for Gentile readers. Philo has predecessors enough 
to show that his exegesis was produced by Hellenism, as his own vocabulary 
and conceptual framework prove. The provenance of Josephus is less clear. 
Here, in fact, the reader may wonder if we are dealing with a convinced 
allegorist, or rather with an apologist determined at all costs to “pass” in 
an alien world with the loss of as little face as possible. It is not unheard of 
for modern Jews and Christians to demythologize their Scriptures or dogmas 
not for the reasons alleged by Bultmann, but for no motives nobler than 
shame. 

Correctly, I think, P. excludes Hellenism from any direct influence on the 
allegorism of the New Testament. Even so, he ascribes more of Paul’s con- 
ceptual background to Hellenism than modern exegetes would be disposed 
to allow. He takes for granted, for example (p. 251), that the Pauline stoicheia 
lou kosmou, myslérion, pneuma, gnosis, sima pneumatikon, etc., are at least 
indirectly Greek, all of which are debatable, to say the least. But Paul’s 
allegorical interpretation of the Old Testament was drawn from Palestinian 
Judaism and his own religious genius. The same is true of the Synoptic 
Gospels and of John. These are independent of Hermeticism and simply give 
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a Christian equivalent of rabbinic exegesis, a policy that is continued in the 
other early Christian writings such as the Epistle of Barnabas and Hip- 
polytus. With Clement of Alexandria, however, there was an open adoption 
of pagan allegorism, for Clement saw the ancient myths as a continuum with 
the Old and New Testaments, a perennial truth hidden by symbols and to 
be perceived through gnosis. 

A detailed and meticulous study (pp. 276-392) is devoted to the “tri- 
partite theology”’ (of the people, the poets, and the philosophers) chiefly as 
found in the work of Varro (first century B.C.), though it goes back to the 
first Stoics, and its criticism by the Christian polemicists, chiefly Tertullian 
and Augustine. It is curious that the Christians, who were tireless in detect- 
ing the shortcomings of the allegorical method as a defense of pagan myth, 
studiously refrained from exposing its equal shortcomings in biblical exegesis. 
The opposition to allegorism comes with better grace from an Arnobius, a 
Lactantius, or a pseudo-Clement, whose own religion was relatively free of 
it. Where the situation becomes paradoxical is when we find an Origen 


ridiculing pagan allegorism of myth while busily allegorizing the Old Testa- | 


ment against a Celsus who was ridiculing Christian attempts to allegorize 
the Bible and himself insisting on the validity of interpreting the myths 
allegorically. The paradox is not perfect, of course. Allegorism even at its 
worst always was adventitious to the Christian exegete, because of the 
historical basis of the revelation with which he was dealing; it was a faule 
de mieux which could and would be discarded, though after the fifth century 
where P. ends his study, with the triumph of the scientific method that is 
also a heritage from Greece. 

The value of this work is enhanced by nine indices: of modern authors, 
ancient authors, Homeric citations, Hesiodic citations, scriptural citations, 
Greek and Latin allegorical technical terms, mythological symbolic equiva- 
lences, etymologies and wordplays, and Jewish and Christian adaptations 
of myth. 


St. Thomas Seminary, Denver, Colo. Bruce VAWTER, C.M. 


L’EVANGILE ET LE MYTHE DANS LA PENSEE DE RUDOLF BULTMANN. By 
Giovanni Miegge. Translated from the Italian by Héléne Naef. Bibliotheque 
théologique. Neuchatel and Paris: Delachaux & Niestlé, 1958. Pp. 130. 
7.50 fr.s. 
¥ In an excellent preface Jean-Louis, eminent Calvinist theologian, indi- 
cates the void in French writings on Bultmann that this present translation 
fills. Relatively few of B.’s works have been translated into French, and of 
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the critical studies that have appeared, they are either done from a con- 
fessional point of view (cf. the Catholic works of Malevez and Marlé) or 
treat a particular theological problem. Here now is an exposition of B.’s 
work in itself. The author, Professor of Exegesis of the Faculty of Theology 
of the Waldensian Church in Rome, does present a critique, but this is 
rather in the line of reflections permitting the reader to form his own con- 
clusions. 

Through a careful regard for the different facets of B.’s make-up as philolo- 
gist, exegete, form-critic, existentialist, and theologian, M. fashions a clear 
presentation of B.’s thought in its proper context. After an introductory 
section to set up the problem found in the presentation of the NT and the 
need for a new interpretation, the first main portion of the book offers the 
main lines of B.’s interpretation of the NT where his Form-Criticism in- 
terpretation of the origins of the canonical Gospels unfolds the two terms 
of the NT problem: kerygma and myth. Illuminating pages follow on Jesus 
and the Palestinian community, the Hellenistic community, Paul and John, 
where B.’s specific competence as an exegete is brought out. 

A second section treats the positive aspect of demythologization, the 
attempt to translate the apostolic kerygma into the terms of an existential 
philosophy. Here we find a discussion of what is meant by the act of God 
in Christ and some thoughtful remarks on paradox and miracle. This leads 
into the third part, where the all-important notion of myth is investigated 
in its different meanings: as a cosmology, as a humanization of the divine, 
as an intuition of the transcendent, and as a religious symbol. M. would 
present B. as showing that the mythical elements in the NT are not mythical 
in the proper sense, but rather symbols relating to an object that is not 
mythical. Thus the demythologization would apply less to the NT texts 
than to the prejudices and methods of the history-of-religions school whose 
influence was felt by the younger B. and his colleagues of the Form-Criticism 
school. 

A concluding chapter evaluates briefly the positive contributions of B.’s 
personal vision of Christianity in its relation to existentialism and notes 
certain shortcomings, especially the impression left by B. that the eschato- 
logical event is not Christ but the community. The objective Christ of 
history and dogma tends to dissolve into the Christus pro nobis of the lived 
experience of the faithful, and the person of Christ is reduced to the benefits 
He confers. 

An interesting phase in the Bultmann controversy seems to be emerging 
more clearly. In his exceptional work Marlé points out B.’s ties with Luther 
and notes that B., in effect, has shown in a striking way the impossible 
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situation of a truly believing Protestantism. Leuba, on the other hand, in 
his review of Marlé (cf. Verbum caro 11 [1957] 57-63) is surprised that the 
Catholic theologian has not remarked on how close B. is to certain Catholic 
Positions, notably on the notion of time and history in relation to the 
Church and salvation. A similar note is sounded by Miegge, who treats the 
Catholic evaluations of B. in an appendix. This is a serene, intelligent ap- 
praisal based on the works in Vol. 5 of Kerygma und Mythos and on the 
studies of Malevez and Marlé. In his concluding chapter he observes that 
B.’s insistence on the community and his interpretation of the origins of 
Christianity lead B. in a direction close to the Catholic conception of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. Further developments in the same calm, intelli- 
gent spirit could prove both interesting and fruitful. 


Woodstock College VincEnNT T. O’KEErFE, S.J. 


LA REGLE DE LA GUERRE DES FILS DE LUMIERE CONTRE LES FILS DE 
TENEBRES 1. Restoration of the text, translation, and commentary by Jean 
Carmignac. Paris: Letouzey et Ané, 1958. Pp. xx + 288. 2500 fr. 

M. |’Abbé Jean Carmignac, formerly Professor of Scripture at the Grand 
Séminaire de St-Dié, now curate at the Eglise St-Sulpice in Paris and an- 
nounced as the editor of the forthcoming Revue de Qumrdn, has given the 
scholarly world interested in the Dead Sea Scrolls the first part of a masterly 
commentary on the War Scroll (1QM). The second part, La régle de ls 
guerre: Etude philologique, historique et théologique, is being prepared. While 
writing this commentary, C. lived in Jerusalem at the Ecole Biblique and 
was in constant contact with the teams of scholars working on the Scrolls 
in the Palestine Archaeological Museum. Dr. Claus-Hunno Hunzinger 
graciously permitted him to consult the unpublished fragments of another 
recension of the War Scroll from Cave 4. Such consultation removed any 
fear that the 4Q fragments, when published, might invalidate or render 
obsolete such a full-scale commentary on this scroll. C. also visited Israel 
to consult the manuscript of 1QM itself, but “l’on n’a pas jugé opportu 
de I’en [de sa cachette] faire sortir pour me le montrer”’ (p. vii). 

The brief introduction gives a résumé of the material that is to appear in 
the second part of the commentary: (1) literary questions, (2) author and 
date, and (3) theology. In Section 1 Carmignac discusses various attempts 
to define the genre litiéraire of the War Scroll, finally describing it himself 
as “une liturgie de la guerre sainte.’”” We would have preferred the addition 
of the adjective “eschatologique.” In formulating his definitive description, 
we hope that C. will not overlook this character of the War. In the second 
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section C. maintains that the War was composed by the Righteous Teacher 
and accordingly that it was written in the second half of the second century 
B.C. Such a date is a departure from the one held by such names as Yadin, 
Dupont-Sommer, and Milik. But we must await the full treatment of this 
matter in the second part before we can pass judgment on it. 

The introduction is followed by a bibliography of writings on the War 
Scroll. The basic division of the commentary follows the nineteen columns 
of the manuscript; but the notes (at the bottom of the page below the Hebrew 
text and French translation) are punctuated with sixteen chapter headings, 
indicating the logical divisions of the text. Column 19 is rightly labeled as 
“fragment détaché.” The notes are clearly indicated according to column 
and line (a feature that facilitates rapid consultation; contrast the frustrat- 
ing system of P. Wernberg-Méller, The Manual of Discipline (Leiden, 1957)). 
A supplement, dated Autumn 1957, surveys the more recent literature on 
1QM. Useful indices are supplied. 

In general, the commentary is well written. The translation is accurate 
and smooth; the notes are thorough and reveal the author’s competence. 
One could have aimed at greater succinctness, however, for the reader is at 
times overwhelmed with verbiage. Many a phrase, sentence, and even 
paragraph might well have been trimmed or omitted (see the note on 
hswsrwt, p. 43, or the paragraph, “J’aurais . . . énigmes,” p. viii). Moreover, 
the remarks about the difficulties experienced with the Jordanian govern- 
ment tend in the long run only to render more difficult the relations of 
Western scholars in that part of the world. Non erat his locus. 

One of the good points in the commentary is the use that C. has made of 
previous studies of the War Scroll. He has sifted well the various interpreta- 
tions of difficult passages and differed from all of them when judged neces- 
sary. Naturally, all the difficulties have not been resolved. We will be per- 
mitted to point out a few weaknesses in detail. 

On p. 14 we are told that ’lym certainly means “the angels,” but also 
seems to have the meaning of “les 4mes des défunts, comme on le verra & 
la ligne 13.”” However, the only support for the latter meaning in line 13 is 
the very questionable interpretation. of the phrase S/wSh gwrlwt. It has 
normally been taken to mean “three times,” but C. disagrees, suggesting 
that gwrl here means “sous-parti.” In each of the opposing camps of God 
and Belial he finds three sub-parties, one of the men on earth, one of the 
souls departed, one of the angels. And “au sommet de la hiérarchie, se 
trouve Dieu” (p. 18). Such a meaning of this word is not at all obvious; it 
would force us to say that the gwzl ’] and the gwrl bly‘l (line 5) were divided 
into three sub-gwrlwt. And in line 14 we read that “the great hand of God” 
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is at work “in the seventh sub-party” (dgwrl h5by‘y)! The interpretation of 
J. van der Ploeg (Vetus testamenitum 5 [1955] 376) is still preferable. 

On p. 16 the interpretation of mhySh as a combination of mn (coordinated 
with following ‘d) and hy/wSh is quite forced. The expression is admittedly 
quite strange, but can be nothing else than the Hiph. ptc. fem. of fw, 
“hastening.” 

On p. 75 C. prefers to read mf (5.1) instead of m[g]n. Aside from the fact 
that this reading produces an impossible form, the final letter is a nun; it 
is no different from the final letter of whmgn in 5.5. 

On p. 80 C. continues to read rygmh (5.6) with the editio princeps. Accort- 
ing to the photo, one should read rwgmh. Despite the Massoretic form 
rigmah, the plena scriptio of a short i-vowel in a closed syllable at Qumrin 
is very rare. Moreover, the form rwgmh has been found several times by 
J. T. Milik, with whom I discussed this form. 





On pp. 270-72 C. discusses the fragment of a Cave 4 text of the War 
recently published by C.-H. Hunzinger (Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche 
Wissenschaft 69 [1957] 131-51). He lists the differences between 1QM and 
4QMs, “qui dépassent la simple fantaisie orthographique.” But having 
followed Hunzinger’s transcription only, he has missed an important vari- 
ant. Whereas 1QM 14.7 reads yimw, 4QM®* has yim (with a final mem); see 
the photo supplied by Hunzinger facing p. 135. At first sight the text of 
1QM seems to be more correct; but the singular might possibly be defended 
on the basis of the preceding 3rd. sg. subjects as a Hiphil, used of God (see 
Ez 22:15). At any rate, this variant is significant for or against the thesis 
of an older recension in 4QM*. 

Such minor weaknesses do not detract from the over-all good impression 
one gets from this thorough and valuable commentary. It is an important 
contribution to the study of the Scrolls. 


Woodstock College Josern A. Firzmyer, S.J. 


THE SCROLLS AND THE NEw TeESTAMENT. Edited by Krister Stendahl. 
New York: Harper, 1957. Pp. xi + 308. $4.00. 

This collection of fourteen studies is already enjoying a deserved second 
printing. Its value lies in the fact that it offers English-language readers a 
cross section of serious studies on rather specific topics of value for an ap 
preciation of the now celebrated Dead Sea Scrolls as background material 
for the New Testament, by scholars from both Europe and America. Cathe 
lic as well as Protestant writers, and one who is Jewish, are represented; 
and whether the articles were originally published in English or are now 
translated, they have usually undergone extensive revision to make them 
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timely as of the appearance of the collection. The scope includes no article 
originally appearing in a Romance language (Fr. Vogt’s Latin can hardly 
be counted for that). Detailed footnotes and good indices occupy the last 
sixty-four pages of the volume. 

The editor’s opening essay, “‘An Introduction and a Perspective,” repre- 
sents in part a plea for a particular type of NT exegesis, in opposition to 
which the reviewer would adopt unhesitatingly the “naive” approach which 
credits the individual Evangelists with having a known story to tell, and 
telling it; this at least spares one the contortions of using individual episodes 
and sayings in the Gospels counter to their actual context and in view of a 
supposed community motivation, manufactured ad hoc by the modern 
student. One limitation on the direct usefulness of the book for the readers 
of THEOLOGICAL Stunts is that the NT discussion in a number of the essays 
has underlying postulates of that kind. Another, which shows up also in 
Stendahl’s essay, is that several of the writers have swallowed Dupont- 
Sommer’s and Allegro’s perfervid imaginings of a Qumran “martyred 
Messiah.” The subordinate question, of a community represented as giving 
birth to a messiah through its “birth pangs” of suffering, in one of the 
Thanksgiving Hymns of the Qumran sectarians, would never have arisen 
except in the light of Apocalypse 12; only the obscurity of the language of 
the Qumran text makes the equation possible—and in the Qumr4n context 
nothing can make it plausible, though it is cheerfully accepted by Stendahl 
and Brownlee here, as well as by others elsewhere. 

Cullmann’s essay on the significance of the Qumr4n texts for research 
into the beginnings of Christianity does its author no particular credit; to 
equate the Qumran people with any kind of “Hellenists” is labored non- 
sense; and the paper is saved only by the negative judgment at the end 
which contrasts the position of Jesus in Christianity with that of the “teacher 
of righteousness” among the Essenes in a properly sober perspective. 

Brownlee’s study on John the Baptist meanders; and it again alleges the 
utterly untenable reading “I have anointed” for the first published docu- 
ment from Qumran (1QIs*) at Is 52:14 as supposedly “messianic.” The 
reading itself has been refuted in print (there is a conclusive parallel from 
the same document at Is 49:7) several times since 1951. K. G. Kuhn writes 
on “The Two Messiahs of Aaron and Israel,” on “The Lord’s Supper and 
the Communal Meal at Qumran,” and on “New Light on Temptation, Sin 
and Flesh in the New Testament.” On the second topic, “The material 
which has now become available through the findings of the Qumran texts 
has led us to reconsider the vast and entangled problem of the sacred meal 
Practices of the church.” This is a logic-chopping exercise in the rewriting 
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of the NT, and neither the Qumran position nor the Christian Eucharist is 
kept properly in focus. The third study is mainly an explanation of “tempta- 
tion” in the NT in terms of the eschatological warfare against the flesh and 
the spiritual evil which works with and through it, in which the Christian 
is, as a “son of light,” engaged, with analogies from Qumran. 

E. Vogt’s article on Lk 2:14 (“men of good will’) and K. Schubert’s on 
the Sermon on the Mount are followed by studies relating Acts (S. Johnson) 
and the constitution of the primitive Church (Bo Reicke) to the Qumran 
texts. There ensue studies by W. D. Davies on flesh and the spirit in Paul 
and in the scrolls; by R. Brown on the Johannine Gospel and Epistles and 
Qumran; by J. Fitzmyer on Qumran and the Ebionites; and by N. Glazer 
on Hillel the Elder’s teaching as possibly predicated on conscious reference 
to the sect. 

The reviewer has chosen to be specific about points with which he feels 
bound to differ. This is because he is persuaded that the book as a whole 
raises the right questions, performs a necessary service, and will not be 
replaced by any thoroughgoing synthesis for a long while yet. It should 
therefore be consulted by all those to whom either public clamor or the 
intrinsic interest of the material makes the scrolls significant. 


American School of Oriental Research, Patrick W. SKEHAN 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan 


La Dmacueé: INSTRUCTIONS DES APOTRES. By Jean-Paul Audet, 0.P. 
Paris: Gabalda, 1958. Pp. xvi + 498. 

Pére Audet’s work is more than a significant contribution to the thorny 
problem of the Didache; it furnishes insights into the life of the primitive 
Church which are as unexpected as they are exciting. A pale picture is all 
we can give here, by extracting salient features from each of the three parts 
of this voluminous work: (1) an introduction of more than two hundred 
pages, which treats thoroughly the text’s transmission, composition, and 
sources; (2) an edition, with a French translation; and (3) a long commen- 
tary, whose suggestions on every level reveal A.’s remarkably rich store of 
knowledge. 

All the interpretations of the Didache, from the most enthusiastic to the 
most sceptical, have been governed by a common postulate: the uncon- 
ditional acceptance of the long title of Codex Hierosolymitanus 54 (H) 
discovered by Bryennios in 1883: Didaché kuriou dia ton apostolin tois 
ethnesin. In this context the Didache had to be regarded as professedly an 
epitome of doctrine received from Christ and transmitted by the Apostles 
to Gentile converts. Some believed they had found in the Didache a genuine 
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production of the mid-second century and looked for literary borrowings 
from the Gospels, the Epistle of Barnabas, and the Shepherd of Hermas; 
others saw only a piece of archaizing fiction dating from the third century 
and projecting into the past a completely fanciful ideal, in harmony with 
the pretentious title. A.’s peremptory boldness lies in his rejection of this 
accepted postulate of Didache criticism. A detailed study of the text’s 
transmission has led to the restoration of the primitive title: simply Didachai 
ton apostolén. Internal criticism reveals that the contents correspond in 
fact to this title. There is question not of a “doctrine” (didaché) attributed 
to the Twelve, but more modestly of simple, homely “instructions” (di- 
dachai). Their literary genre is intelligible only in terms of the practices of 
the Apostolic Age, where the didaskein serves as necessary counterpart and 
indispensable complement of the kérygma. A complex literary genre, where 
sheer exhortation blends at will with disciplinary prescriptions and with 
practical details of organization. Subordinated to the gospel and in con- 
formity with it, the “didaché of the apostles” intends merely to determine, 
on the practical level, the way to be followed. As for the “apostles,” they 
are not the Twelve but the itinerant missionaries mentioned in 11, 3-6, 
radiating round the mother church and making known her thought and 
her practices. 

There is no trace in the Didache of an influence exercised by the Epistle 
of Barnabas or the Shepherd of Hermas. Impossible, too, to espy a literary 
influence of our Gospels: oral tradition and the sociological milieu are enough 
to account for the features that are common to the New Testament and 
the Didache. 

A whole series of convergent signs suggest a date earlier than the second 
century. The work would have been composed between 50 and 70, with its 
place of origin probably Syria, perhaps Antioch itself. It is not difficult to 
calculate the high significance of this fact for our knowledge of the Apostolic 
Age, the formation of the New Testament, and primitive Christian institu- 
tons. 

A.’s edition of the text, the first genuinely critical edition, offers significant 
changes. It dissipates without violence most of the difficulties that have 
consistently arisen from the reading of this much-abused text. A separate 
edition is a desideratum. 

It is hardly possible to catalogue the contents of the commentary, which 
comprises almost 250 compact pages; we shall merely take up some items 
of more obvious interest. One of these is intimately linked to the history of 
the primitive Christian community. The third part of the Two Ways em- 
bodied in the Didache is an instruction to the poor, which is customarily 
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aligned with the abstracts in Acts on the communization of property. Now 
the Two Ways would be of Jewish origin and would attest the existence, 
prior to Christianity, of a brotherhood of the poor animated by the hope of 
an inheritance to come, with a manner of life already determined by rules 
and customs. This being so, the Church would not have created a new insti- 
tution wide-open to difficulties and destined for defeat; it would simply have 
provided a new inspiration (a realized messianism) for an old institution. 
The decisive cleavage would have been caused not by inexperience but by 
the profound changes which in Palestine accompanied the calamities of the 
century’s close. 

With reference to the eucharistic liturgy reported by the Didache, A. 
points out that the primitive eucharist reflects an attitude considerably 
different from our own. Eucharisiein does not mean merely “to give thanks.” 
What it translates is rather a “blessing,’’ whose origins are discoverable in 
the Old Testament, where it is linked to praise far more than to thanks- 
giving. It is the blessing which is associated with the proclamation of the 
divine Name, which springs spontaneously from wonderment in the face 
of the mirabilia Dei. It is this kind of wonderment, not gratitude for favors 
received, that is quickened by the eucharistic anamnesis. The former is 
more gratuitous, more authentically religious. And it harmonizes better 
with the piety of Israel, which believed more or less explicitly that there was 
greater religious value in wonderment than in gratitude. 

It is understandable, therefore, that in the totality of the “eucharist- 
blessing” the “proclamation of the death of the Lord [tou kuriou: the risen 
Lord, not simply Jesus] until He comes” (1 Cor 11:26) is primarily the 
anamnesis of the Lord’s death and resurrection, foundation of man’s hope 
for His return, the only one of the mirabilia Dei which is still to come if 
the whole of God’s primitive plan is indeed to be consummated. In this 
way, surely, we penetrate the attitudes which in the beginning led to the 
designation of “the first day of the week” (cf. the accounts of the resurrec- 
tion, e.g., Mt 28:1) as “the Lord’s day” (Did. 14, 1), and then to renew 
thereon the “breaking of bread” and the “‘eucharist.” The designation of 
the day and the liturgical expression of common joy and common hope in 
salvation coincide perfectly. 

Prolonging these perspectives, A. studies closely the primitive liturgical 
forms of the eucharist as attested by the Didache. In particular, he dis 
tinguishes the “breaking of bread,” practiced by the Judeo-Christians and 
pointing towards the hope of a terminal assembling, from the “agape,” 
evolved among the Gentiles and inspired rather by the commandment of 
love. The views which A. develops here and which are supported by findings 
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in very different fields of research and even in archeology are a precious 
contribution to the history of the liturgy. 

This rapid survey may give some insight into the astonishing richness of 
A.’s commentary. In point of fact, though he says much, he suggests even 
more. Only a deep and living knowledge of Scripture, of Jewish tradition, 
and of the general cultural situation of the early centuries of the Christian 
era could have made possible this immersion of the Didache into a mentality 
and into attitudes of which we too often have no more than a rough image, 
deformed by our own ways of thinking. A. possesses a remarkable feeling 
for history, a rare gift for recapturing complex, shifting situations to which 
the written document bears but a dull, indolent witness. The fruits are here 
for all to see: a monument of literary criticism, but besides a masterpiece 
of delicate understanding. 


Innsbruck, Austria GaéETan Daovst, S.J. 


THe PHILosopHyY OF CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. By E. F. Osborn. Texts 
and Studies, New Series 3. Cambridge University Press, 1957. Pp. xi + 
206. 30s. 

Ever since the great modern pioneering work of Bigg and Tollinton, 
English patristic scholarship has maintained unabated interest in the work 
of Clement of Alexandria. If one may be permitted to generalize, much of 
the work has taken its general approach from Tollinton’s open sympathy 
with Alexandrian Christianity; and now at last we have a brilliant mono- 
graph in the spirit of the masters by the young Australian scholar, E. F. 
Osborn. He sees the whole problem of Clement’s thought and personality as 
a great riddle: for as we come to Clement’s work, it seems at first sight like 
a collection of scattered notes without unity, full of sudden digressions and 
apparent lacunae; and the great doctrine of Christian gnosis, which promises 
so much, seems on analysis to break up into obscure and perplexing frag- 
ments of unproven hypotheses. But, for Osborn, the answer to the riddle is 
that Clement is creating a new Christian synthesis in his own original way, 
and that, though his statements may seem scattered and eclectic, his ‘‘an- 
swers to philosophical questions are illuminating and to the point” (p. 13). 
What there is of obscurity and disorder Osborn explains by comparing 
Clement to Kierkegaard (pp. 9-10). It is, indeed, an illuminating com- 
parison, even though one might feel that there is a vast difference between 
the studied paradoxes of Kierkegaard and the slipshod inconsistencies of 
Clement. Another feature of Clement’s style which Osborn discusses is his 
constant use of symbolism, by which “Clement declares the importance of 
complicated hidden connections between ideas and between things. He 
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points the way to a new synthesis which lays constant emphasis on variety 
and plurality in unity” (p. 11). 

Once the groundwork has been laid, Osborn develops his discussion of 
Clement’s philosophy by focusing attention on two patterns: the antithesis 
of the one-many, and the problem of the transcendent and the immanent. 
It is this twofold pattern that he sees recurring in Clement’s treatment of 
the Trinity, of the attributes of God, of the immanence of God in the world, 
of faith as transcendent knowledge, and of the Church as the climax of all 
human belief. In Osborn’s view, Clement realized the impossibility of recon- 
ciling the problem of the One and the many, the transcendent and the im- 
manent, outside of the revelation of Christianity—in that “mystery of the 
union of the Father with the Son and the unity of all things in the Son” 
(p. 178). In other words, Clement found the resolution of all his philosophi- 
cal perplexities in the Christian gnosis, which is the knowledge of God and 
the world through Christ. 

Perhaps the weakest part of the book is the discussion of Clement’s debt 
to earlier writers. The sections on Aristotle (pp. 100-102) and the Stoics 
(pp. 102-7) are perhaps not as clearly articulated as one would expect; and 
the summary of Plotinus’ doctrine of the hypostaseis is somewhat inade- 
quate (pp. 23-24). Osborn’s attempt to refute Vélker’s position, on Clem- 
ent’s uneasy debt to Philo of Alexandria in the area of negative theology 
(pp. 184-86), is courageous but unconvincing. Indeed, Osborn’s constant 
attempt to present Clement’s thought as a new synthesis only serves, to 
my mind at least, to draw attention to the fact that Clement was, for all 
his good intentions, an Alexandrian pedant who had absorbed many ill- 
digested particles of earlier philosophic tradition. The wonder is that there 
was not more patent contradiction. For like the “Sicilian bee” whom he so 
admired (Strom. 1, 11), Clement too drew profusely “from the flowers of 
the apostolic and prophetic meadow”; so much so, in fact, that we shall 
never fully be able to estimate his literary debt to Pantaenus and to many 
unnamed Christian apologists who undoubtedly preceded him. Clement’s 
doctrine, therefore, would seem to represent the work rather of an entire 
school than of an individual thinker. And hence one has the impression 
that the unique synthesis which Osborn sees in Clement is rather the result 
of his own perceptive and unifying approach. But all of these points are of 
the sort one could reserve for friendly discussion. The book is very well 
planned, and the many topics discussed are divided under three headings: 
on God as Creator and Saviour; on goodness in God and in His creatures; 
on truth, knowledge, faith, and symbolism. There are three interesting 
appendices with supplementary discussions, and full indices. With its wide 
scope and original point of view—T. S. Eliot, James Joyce, and A. A. Milne 
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are all felt to be relevant—the book is surely one of the most refreshing and 
germinal studies on Alexandrian theology to appear in the last decade. 
Whether or not we can follow the author all the way, all will surely agree 
that the riddle of Clement has been presented most attractively, with an 
answer that is both compelling and profound. 


Bellarmine College, Plattsburgh, N.Y. HERBERT MusvRILLO, S.J. 


Tue IMAGE OF Gop IN MAN ACCORDING TO CyRIL OF ALEXANDRIA. By 
Walter J. Burghardt, S.J. Studies in Christian Antiquity 14. Woodstock, 
Md.: Woodstock College Press, 1957. Pp. xvi + 194. $3.00. 

The image of God, a theme of cardinal importance in patristics, has been 
of late years the subject of many monographs. The present study, concerned 
with Cyril of Alexandria, here takes a position of first rank. The theme had, 
of course, already been alluded to in the studies of Cyril made by du Manoir, 
Mahé, Weigl, and Gross, but until now it had never had an entire work 
consecrated to it—a work, moreover, which gave this theme its full impor- 
tance. This has now been done, and done excellently. The chief merits of 
the book, in our opinion, are its clarity, its conciseness, and its erudition, 
the wealth of scholarship not only in regard to the very extensive work of 
Cyril, sometimes quite difficult to read, but also in regard to all the litera- 
ture which concerns him as well as all the Fathers who had any influence on 
him. 

B. examines first the notions of “image” and “likeness,” and establishes 
that for Cyril they do not differ in content, as they do when used by Irenaeus 
or by Gregory of Nyssa. This property of “image” is a spiritual reality of 
many facets, but it does not apply to the body; here Cyril has not the same 
view as, in some sense, the Bible. Then follows a description of the charac- 
teristic qualities of the image: first, those rooted in human nature as such 
(rationality, freedom, responsibility); secondly, those which have been 
superadded to human nature, an entirely gratuitous movement of the divine 
generosity (sanctification, incorruptibility, adoption as a son of God). A 
chapter on sin describes how the former characteristics have been enfeebled 
but not suppressed by the Fall, whereas the latter were lost but have been 
recovered in Christ, as is shown in the last, culminating chapter. Very inter- 
esting is the chapter on Cyril’s “theology of woman.” This theology is 
stamped by an incontestable misogyny, but it is valuable for understanding 
the strange assertions of Cyril—champion nonetheless of the Theotokos— 
concerning Mary’s weakness at the foot of the cross and her doubts as to 
the divinity of her Son. 

Each chapter includes an instructive comparison of Cyril’s opinion with 
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those of his predecessors, particularly the Alexandrian tradition. This com- 
parison brings out at once the underlying agreement among the Father 
(probably from the fact that some Fathers were well acquainted with the 
writings of other Fathers) as well as their divergences; e.g., on the subject 
of original sin, which is treated more profoundly by Cyril than by others, 
although he enters less into detail on certain questions than will be done in 
the West. Another example is the distinction between the manner in which 
the Holy Spirit is present in the elect of the Old Testament and in those of 
the New. A third example, among others, concerns the character of homoiésis 
of the Spirit in relation to the Son. 

The reading of B.’s book may be rendered a little less easy by its pre- 
dominantly analytic character, but the value thence derived is eminently 
practical: there is an excellent selection of Cyrillan texts. The work con- 
tains, moreover, a number of judicious formulations, as when the author 
observes that the opposition between the terms “received” and “‘not re- 
ceived” is not the equivalent, in Cyril’s terminology, of the distinction we 
make between “supernatural” and “natural.” Contrary to B.’s opinion, we 
do not think that the position dating the Epistle to Diognetus to the second 
century is in any way strengthened by the hypothesis of P. Andriessen, 
who sees in the Epistle the lost Apology of Quadratus (cf. p. 16, n. 26). 
Carefully composed indices render the consultation of the work very easy. 


Louvain, Belgium Rocer Leys, S.J. 


PROBLEMI E ORIENTAMENTI DI TEOLOGIA DOMMATICA 2. A cura della 
Pontificia Facolta Teologica di Milano. Milan: Marzorati, 1957. Pp. xviii 
+ 1106. 

Where the first volume of this collection of theological essays was largely 
devoted to questions concerning the nature and functions of dogmatic 
theology in general and of particular aspects of fundamental theology (cf. 
THEOLOGICAL StupreEs 19 [1958] 102-5), this second and final volume pre- 
sents a series of papers on dogmatic subjects of specifically contemporary 
interest and importance. The authors are for the most part internationally 
recognized experts in their respective fields. And while the purpose of the 
collection is to present such problems to the well-educated Catholic laity 
and to seminarians, there is no doubt that the priest and the professional 
theologian will find much here to interest them and to stimulate their zeal. 

After an introductory essay on the problem of God in contemporary 
thought (C. Fabro), there is a survey, by E. Galbiati, of recent work on the 
nature of biblical inspiration, with applications to the Genesis account of 
the origin of man and the universe. Present-day trends in the theological 
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analysis of original sin form the subject of a balanced and judicious paper 
by M. Flick, S.J., followed by the somewhat lengthy review by the Fran- 
ciscan, Jean-Francois Bonnefoy, of recent controversies on the significance 
of the primacy of Christ in the ordered finality of the cosmos. 

In a paper of over a hundred pages Giulio Oggioni, of the Milan Theo- 
logical Faculty, sets forth the history of the doctrine of the redemption and 
concludes with a brief survey of present-day theological explanation of this 
basic Christian truth. This is followed by a study of the controversies about 
the human psychology of Christ, by one of the participants in the discussions, 
Msgr. Pietro Parente, Archbishop of Perugia, and an examination of the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ by E. Mura. In a splendidly suc- 
cinct account Costantino Oggioni, of Milan, reviews the more important 
Mariological questions of today: our Lady’s place as Mediatress, the Mary- 
Church analogy, the spiritual maternity and the queenship of the Mother 
of God. Mary’s bodily Assumption and the question of her death in the 
light of Mumnificentissimus Deus are treated by Ferdinando Maggioni. 

The problems connected with the concept of the supernatural as these 
have arisen in our times are admirably summarized by Giuseppe Colombo, 
and Paul Galtier of the Gregorian University in Rome writes on contem- 
porary Catholic theories in regard to grace and the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit. Two essays are devoted to problems concerning supernatural faith, 
the first, by Roger Aubert of Louvain, giving an over-all view of the prob- 
lems, the second, by Giovanni Battista Guzzetti of Milan, discussing the 
necessity of supernatural faith for salvation and the repercussions of this 
doctrine on Catholic missionary activity, with a further exposition of ques- 
tions relating to the loss of faith and its causes. 

Four articles are concerned with sacramental theology: the relationship 
between the pagan mysteries and Christian sacraments is studied by Luigi 
Allevi; recent problems concerning baptism and confirmation are treated 
briefly by the Saulchoir Dominican, T. Camelot; the various theories on 
the nature of the Sacrifice of the Mass form the subject of A. Piolanti’s 
contribution, and the history and theology of penance are examined by 
Dom Augustine Mayer of the Anselmo in Rome. 

There are two studies of Christian eschatology, the first being a general 
survey of the place and significance of eschatology in the Christian frame- 
work of thought, by M. Schmaus, the second, by F. Ceuppens, O.P., on a 
number of exegetical problems in the field of eschatology. The final paper 
treats of some of the problems that arise from contemporary interest in the 
theological aspects of mysticism. This is the work of Gabriele di S. Maria 
Maddalena, O.C.D. 

All in all, the collection attains a high degree of excellence. Not all the 
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authors reach that plane of completely serene objectivity one hopes for in 
such survey articles. But where sides are taken on controversial points the 
Positions rejected are almost always set forth honestly and clearly and the 
reasons for the rejection are given with simplicity and modesty. The ex- 
tensive bibliographies accompanying each essay are of great value. The 
Milan Theological Faculty is to be congratulated on the completion of a 
remarkably good presentation of twentieth-century Catholic theological 
thinking, and the publishers on the truly excellent format in which the two 
volumes appear. 


Woodstock College Joun F. Sweeney, S.J. 


VIE MORALE ET TRINITE SAINTE. By C. Spicq, O.P. Lectio divina 19. 
Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1957. Pp. 89. 

This brief work, so clear in its perspective and so rich in doctrinal con- 
tent, could only be the result of years of research and of a long series of 
other articles and books—a conclusion readily proved by a glance at the 
numerous contributions of S. to biblical learning over the past three decades, 
culminating in his most recent work on agapé in the New Testament. 

In his first chapter, “Why a Revealed Moral?”, S. shows conclusively 


that the dark picture of pagan morality described by St. Paul (Rom 1:18- | 
32) by no means exceeds the condemnation of classical authors such as | 
Hesiod, Herodotus, Simonides, Plato, Socrates, Epicurus, Euripides, and | 


others. He also brings out the inadequacy of the human mind in the present 
historical order to elaborate universally applicable principles of morality 
and to cope with the final cause of morality, man’s destiny. He shows equally 
the lack of moral force to observe even the imperfect morality worked out 
by the sages of pagan antiquity. Thus the need of a revealed moral doctrine. 

The second chapter, “The Divine Initiative,” demonstrates forcefully 
that the moral life and salvation of men depend ultimately, not on their 
efforts, but on the transcendent love of a triune God; there can be no room 
for a moral of rugged individualism, when morality itself, in a supernatural 
order, must be the gift of a God whose infinite happiness consists in a loving 
communion of three divine Persons. Precisely because the fall of mankind 
in Adam is total, profound, incurable from the standpoint of any or all 
human initiative (since it is a fall from Trinitarian life given with utter 
gratuity to the human race in Adam), God has intervened to show forth 
His true nature, which is infinite goodness shared equally by three divine 
Persons. Although God can always draw good from evil, the work of salva- 
tion must not be conceived as a device of divine wisdom designed to repaif 
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a disaster which happened, as it were, accidentally; rather it is the effica- 
cious execution of a will which is sovereignly merciful and which always 
retains the entire initiative in all of its interventions in men’s lives. God’s 
plan of salvation conceived this prodigious fact: that He should allow all 
men to be “united in disobedience, in order that He might show forth His 
mercy to all” (Rom 11:32) and that “where sin had abounded, grace might 
abound still more” (Rom 5:20). 

The third chapter, “In Christ Jesus,” separates truly Christian morality 
from a purely natural morality, as a prolongation, an extension, a fulfilment 
of the life of Christ in His members. Our Lord’s fulness of life flows over 
into the souls of His followers to such an extent that the “rule of life” of a 
Christian consists in conforming his thought and his conduct to the perfect 
model, Christ. Each Christian is called to be associated with the glory of 
the Son of God. This imitation of Christ St. Paul calls the accomplishment 
of “the law of Christ” (Gal 6:2). This Christian morality is, and can only 
be, however, a result of the union of our very being and life with Christ: 
one lives, thinks, and loves according to what one is. Little by little, “the 
life of Jesus is made manifest in us” (2 Cor 5:10). 

The fourth chapter, “By the Holy Spirit,” shows how the primordial 
love of the Father, made manifest and palpable in Christ Jesus, is brought 
to perfection by the Pentecostal gift of the Holy Spirit, the bond of union 
between Father and Son. The secret of Christian morality is the charity of 
the Blessed Trinity, urging each Christian to a fuller participation of Christ’s 
charity and, by accepting the gift of His Spirit, to put on, as it were, His 
charity, His sentiments. This fraternal charity is filled with tenderness 
(Rom 12:10; 1 Th 4:9) and teaches us the secret of forgetting self to search 
out the good and happiness of our neighbor (1 Cor 13:5; 10:24, 33), namely, 
whatever will help our neighbor toward salvation, and particularly those 
who most need help (1 Th 5:14; 1 Cor 8:9; 9:22). Christian charity always 
seeks to harmonize its own reactions with those of the members of Christ, 
particularly with those who are most removed from us in various tastes and 
modes of thought (Rom 12:16); thus it is that Christian charity “edifies,” 
ie., builds up each individual soul and the entire Church of Christ (1 Cor 
8:1 ff.). 

S. here points out the abyss separating genuine Christian morality from 
that of the Jewish contemporaries of the N7, a fact strikingly confirmed by 
recent literature on the Dead Sea Scrolls. The legalism of Jewish morality 
tried to foresee the maximum of possible “cases” which might confront the 
righteous man, and to determine for him his reaction; the result was to 
ensnare men in a thicket so bristling with precepts and- prohibitions that 
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they became suffocated. Furthermore, the very multiplicity and complexity 
of laws were such that they could be known only by a so-called elite of 
intellectuals transformed into casuists. 

In the entire history of moral, Paul occupies a prominent position by his 
proclamation of the abolition of the Law. He knew from the prophet Jere- 
miah that God in the messianic era would replace the juridical code en- 
graven on tablets of stone by a law written in the hearts of the elect and 
making known to them the exact will of God (Heb 8:10, 11). The Apostle 
substitutes the interior inspiration of the Holy Spirit for the rigidly obliga- 
tory and purely external observance of the letter of the Law (2 Cor 3:3), 
The Spirit illumines the conscience of Christians (Rom 8:16; 9:1). Christian 
virtue and moral living, then, are no longer merely an exact obedience toa 
general law prescribed for all; rather their measure and norm is purity of 
intention (Acts 23:1; 2 Cor 4:2; 2 Tim 1:3). The true Christian does not 
act primarily under constraint through the fear of sanctions, but because of 
the demands of conscience in loving response to the call of Trinitarian love 
(Rom 8:5). Conscience itself, inspired and enlightened by the Spirit, judges 
whether any particular action corresponds to God’s salvific will; it is soiled 
if it acts against the inspiration of the Spirit (Tit 1:15; Heb 9:14; 10:2, 22). 
One is never authorized to act without having consulted this interior judge 
of our thoughts and of the most delicate orientations of our heart; to con- 
duct oneself otherwise, even in full material conformity with the Law, is 
to sin (Rom 14:23). 

Perhaps here, in his consideration of the Pauline doctrine that man 
through Christian justification is freed from the servitude of the Law, S. 
makes his most valuable contribution to the renewal of moral theology and 
of its influence on Christian life. In this insistence he is not alone. Other 


outstanding exegetes in the past few years have proposed the same doctrine | 


with equal insistence; among these might be mentioned S. Lyonnet and G. 
Salet. It is perfectly true that Christian morality must insist on the observ- 
ance of natural law, that it must develop solutions to new moral problems 
arising from the crises of the atomic age, from advances in medical science, 
psychotherapy, depth psychology, etc., but the power to observe any law, 
whether revealed or natural, can never proceed from knowledge of the law 
and of its obligation, however perfect, but only from a spirit of faith and 
charity already possessed in baptism and poured into our hearts by the 
Spirit of God “who is given unto us” (Rom 5:5). The desired renewal of 
moral theology, then, comes down to this: even more important than aD 
exact knowledge of objective law for any Christian is the realization that 
the end of all law is charity (1 Tim 1:5); that all valid laws express the 
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plan of infinite wisdom pointing out the true and only path toward the 
possession of God, whose revealed Word defines Himself as charity (1 Jn 
4:7); that moral living which is in accord with God’s will can never consist 
in mere external observance of law and can never be effectively carried out 
except in our grace-inspired response to the outpourings of Trinitarian life 
and love, the unique source and only goal of all Christian morality. 


Weston College Pair J. DonnELLy, S.J. 


CHRISTUS VICTOR MORTIS. Preface by E. Dhanis, S.J. Rome: Gregorian 
University, 1958. Pp. 384. 

As the fruit of the third Theological Week held at the Gregorian Univer- 
sity in Rome in the fall of 1957, some of the more important conferences 
given on that occasion have been made available in book form. Ten of the 
fourteen papers are by professors of the University, the others by invited 
scholars; the languages used are Italian, French, English, Spanish, and Latin. 
All the contributions are in the best tradition of Roman scholarship, and 
together they constitute a highly satisfactory survey of the many facets 
of our Lord’s triumph over death. 

The resurrection is examined from the viewpoint of both dogmatic and 
biblical theology, as well as under its critical and apologetic aspects, and 
there are further articles on the liturgical and ascetical implications of this 
fundamental Christian belief. The first article is an exposition of the Catho- 
lic doctrine on the resurrection of all men; as its author, L. Ciappi, O.P., 
remarks, it need cause no surprise that this dogma of the final resurrection 
of all should set the keynote for the rest. If Christ’s victory over death enjoys 
a priority not only in time but in intrinsic dignity and perfection when com- 
pared to the analogous victory of mankind, nonetheless the two are but so 
many aspects of the one common victory, that of the Mystical Body of which 
Christ is the Head and we the members. On the vexed question of the possi- 
bility of the human body remaining in the resurrection numerically identical 
with the body of this earthly existence, the author proposes a return to the 
teaching of St. Thomas’ later years. .This doctrine rests on the principle 
that the risen man will be identical with the man who was subjected to the 
dissolution of the grave, so long as in the resurrection the essentials of human 
nature are in his case numerically the same as before. The identity of the 
human soul in its natural immortality is clear. The identity of the material 
part of the risen man is to be explained by the fact that the prime matter 
retains in potency the very dimensions it possessed when originally informed 
by the soul; these same dimensions are once again actuated in the resurrec- 
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tion by the power of God, since they remained in the matter in obediential q 
potency. Hence, “having the same matter, the same dimensions, with the |” 


same soul, there will rise the same man, and not another” (St. Thomas, 
Opusc. 52, 7). Other papers in this dogmatic section deal with “Cristo glo- 
rioso, revelador del Padre,” by J. Alfaro, S.J., and the “Consummation of 
the Universe in Christ,” by J. H. Wright, S.J. We shall speak shortly of 
W. A. Van Roo’s discussion of the nature of the causal influence of Christ’s 
resurrection in man’s redemption. 

St. Paul’s teaching on this soteriological value of our Saviour’s resurrec- 
tion is the subject of the first article under the heading of biblical theology. 
Here S. Lyonnet, S.J., argues cogently against the tendency of many theo 
logical manuals to restrict the dogmatic study of the redemption merely to 
the meritorious and satisfactory values of Christ’s human activity in behalf 
of men. Where the mysterious but real efficient causality here involved is 
slighted, no completely satisfying picture of the salvific efficacy of the resur- 
rection can be drawn; certainly such a picture is deficient in one of the 
elements in the redemptive process most strongly emphasized by St. Paul. 
“As tradition has insisted, it is indeed by His death that Christ reunited us 
to God, but only in so far as this death is the supreme act of love and there- 
fore in essence a triumph over death: regnavit a ligno Deus. But if we prescind 
from the resurrection, there is the danger that Christ’s death will never 


appear as a victory, but at best as the payment of a debt. This is why Scrip- | 
ture and the Fathers and St. Thomas as well refused to construct their | 


synthesis of the redemption exclusively on the basis of meritorious causality; 
St. Thomas centered his thought around the instrumental causality of 
Christ’s humanity; Scripture offers- the more imaginative picture of man 
returning to God: in either case the death and resurrection of Christ remain 
very closely associated. Thus we easily understand how St. Paul could say 
that Christ ‘was delivered up for our offences, and rose again for our justifica- 
tion’ (Rom. 4,25).” In this same category of biblical theology Teodorico da 
Castel S. Pietro, O.F.M., exposes the doctrine of Christ’s heavenly priest- 
hood as this is found in the Epistle to the Hebrews; Msgr. S. Garafolo ana- 
lyzes Oscar Cullmann’s theory on the “intermediate eschatology” of St. 
Paul, and in his essay, “Caput influit sensum et motum,” S. Tromp, S.J. 
interprets Col 2:19 and Eph 4:16 in the light of Catholic tradition. 

If we accept Lyonnet’s evaluation of the importance of the efficient 
instrumental causality of the risen Christ in mankind’s redemption, how 
precisely are we to understand this causality? This is a theological problem. 
By way of answer to it W. A. Van Roo, S.J., suggests a most interesting 
application to the resurrection of a theory of instrumental causality where 
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the instrument in question belongs to the genus of signs. The theory itself 
has been elaborated by the author in his recently published book, De sacra- 
mentis in genere (Rome, 1957). Where the created instrument used by God 
is an external sign, indicative of God’s will and manifesting this will, “there 
is full freedom from the conditions of matter. Acting by intellect and will, 
God can produce effects which are distant or future in relation to the ex- 
ternal sign.” And further, “God can produce any effect by an efficacious 
sign of His will. Since the divine power extends to all possible effects, even 
to the production of grace, God can produce grace by the sign that manifests 
His will.”” Hence the conclusion: the resurrection of Christ as an event in 
history is not only the exemplar of our justification and of our ultimate risen 
life, but also “instrumental efficient cause of our grace and future glory; for 
it is the consummation of the mystery of redemption in Christ the Head, the 
efficacious sign of the Divine Salvific Will. By it God has shown forth Christ’s 
victory. By it God shows and effects the grace and glory of those who through 
Christ and in Christ will receive His gift.” And a similar instrumental 
causality regarding the justification and final glorification of all the saved is 
exercised by the risen humanity of our Lord so that both the resurrection as 
historical event and the risen humanity of Christ in glory exercise a true 
efficient as well as exemplary causal influence in regard to our justification 
in this life and our resurrection in glory in the next. 

The apologetic aspects of the resurrection are discussed in three articles: 
the Marcan account of the burial of Jesus is the subject of an enlightening 
study by E. Dhanis, S.J.; K. Priimm, S.J., writes on the death and resurrec- 
tion of the gods in Hellenistic legend; and V. Marcozzi, S.J., analyzes the 
more striking medico-psychological problems which arise from the death and 
resurrection of Christ. Three liturgico-ascetical articles close the volume: 
the liturgical use of the Paschal mysteries is the subject of an article by H. 
Schmidt, S.J.; A. Raes, S.J., examines the Byzantine liturgical tradition 
concerning the resurrection; and the spiritual life is presented as man’s 
progressive participation in Christ’s resurrection by Luis M. Mendiz4bal, 
S.J. 

This collection of essays is a major contribution to the theology of the 
resurrection. The authors are widely acknowledged as competent scholars in 
their respective fields, but by and large their findings are here presented in 
a discursive form that should prove eminently intelligible to the educated 
reader. One cannot help but remark, however, that of the four modern lan- 
guages here used as vehicles of theological thought, it is English that fares 
least well. Transliteration of the technically accepted Latin words familiar 
to the Scholastic theologian is far from being the answer to the problem of 
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presenting our Catholic theology to contemporary English-speaking 
audiences. 


Woodstock College Joun F. SWEENEY, S.J. 


Our Lire or Grace. By F. Cuttaz. Translated by Angeline Bouchard. 
Chicago: Fides, 1958. Pp. viii + 327. $6.95. 

Canon Cuttaz gives us a positive study of sanctifying grace, professing 
that practical knowledge keeps one from sin. Quite logically he starts out 
with final causality, which he labels “formal effects of grace”: seed of glory 
and resurrection, participation in the nature of God, supernatural sonship, 
justification. Then he deals with effects which he says are distinct from grace 
but derived from it: the dwelling of God in the soul, infused virtues, actual 
grace, the gifts of the Holy Spirit. In the third part he considers the effects 
of grace that stem from our prayers and good works. The professional theo- 
logian might raise his eyebrows at the division. 

C. is of the sound opinion that “Most theology books give too little space 


to sanctifying grace... while filling many pages with controversies on | 


actual grace” (p. 7). This work should certainly attain its aim in helping to 
multiply the elite in all groups of the faithful. We must, however, point out 
a number of confusing, if not erroneous, statements. A few examples: “God 


gives help more liberally to the just who belong not merely to the soul of the | 
Church, but to her ‘body’ ” (p. 192). “Grace . . . subsists in heaven” (pp. 36 | 
and 167). Concerning good works meriting actual graces: “He is free to | 
resist them or to accept them. If he accepts them, they become efficacious”; | 


then in the next paragraph: “It is probable that some works merit efficacious 
grace” (p. 277). Some of the inaccuracies may be the fault of the translator 
and editor, such as the quotation from Trent which must read “the justified 
person truly merits by the works he performs” rather than “the person 
justified by the good works he performs” (p. 28). Another grave mistake 
which is obviously a translator’s or printer’s blunder: “faith and hope which 
can exist without form with sins that are directly opposed to them” (p. 180) 
should read “not directly opposed,” as it does on p. 205. Translating 
simpliciter as “simply” may, perhaps, be tolerated; but could not and should 
not someone keep “the reason is because” (p. 302) from getting into print? 

C. touches upon profound and beautiful truths without fully digesting 
them, as when he writes: “Not only is Christ’s sonship the final and exem- 
plary cause of our sonship, it is also its efficient cause” (p. 90). C., however, 
does not draw out the full implications of this Christocentricity in the entire 
supernatural order. On pp. 140 and 156 there are references to the presence 
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of Christ crucified in the Christian. But C. states: “It is not the humanity of 
Jesus that is in us through grace . . . it is only his divinity distinct from his 
Eucharistic presence in us through Communion.” We must avoid pan- 
christism, but is it not possible that through the sacramental characters and 
through grace the humanity, factually inseparable from the divinity, is in 
some way present in a different manner than in the Eucharist? 

On the question of the requirements for merit C. seems to waver; cf. pp. 
239, 256, 260, 285. We could not expect a good theologian to know, much 
less give, all the answers. We should not expect one theologian to know all the 
problems. What we do expect is that the theologian does not pretend to be 
giving a definite answer when he cannot. For the most part C. proves him- 
self a good theologian in this work. 


Assumption Seminary, Junrrer Cummincs, O.F.M.Conv. 
Chaska, Minn. 


Dre TAUFE: EINE GENETISCHE ERKLARUNG DER TAUFLITURGIE. By 
Alois Stenzel, S.J. Innsbruck: Felizian Rauch, 1958. Pp. 320. $6.20. 

To reconstruct the early liturgy of baptism from the broken pieces that 
survive is quite as hazardous an undertaking as the reconstruction of the 
body of primitive man from a jawbone and a few bits of skull, and there are 
the same problems of forgery to be met with; liturgists have their own Pilt- 
down specimens. Fr. Stenzel has gallantly tried to give a reconstruction of 
the early baptism liturgy by examining all the evidence that has come down 
to us and then to use his reconstruction to make suggestions for the adapta- 
tion of the modern liturgy to make it more conformable to its ancient pattern. 
He has not, however, escaped all the hazards. He disagrees with Jungmann’s 
dating of the start of an organized catechumenate to the time of Justin and 
wants to postpone it to about 170, following in this Capelle and Harnack. 
But Harnack went on the assumption that the Church began as a tabula rasa 
and that the earliest Christians passed their time in a spirit-inspired free- 
for-all, after which various fixed elements of organization began to appear, 
the coming into existence of which had to be proved in each case. Capelle 
followed him, content to dismiss Justin’s words about the candidates for 
baptism being invited to fast and pray as devoid of all institutional refer- 
ence. What is more, he failed to find any fault in Harnack’s treatment of 
Marcion’s comment on Gal 6:6, where (according to Jerome, who cites 
Marcion; PL 26, 429) Marcion found authority for catechumens and faithful 
praying together. How anyone, unless hypnotized by Harnack, could fail 
to see in this passage evidence for the separation of catechumens and faith- 
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ful in the Church before Marcion broke away, passes the understanding of : Gr 


baptism (a document not mentioned by S.), and as the Acts of Paul (written 
in the same part of the world a little before the time of Melito) show Paul 
taking Artemulla to the seashore for baptism, one may infer that the bap- 


tistery as a separate place came into use in Asia Minor just about the middle 


of the second century—an inference that the archeological discoveries at 
Dura-Europos would support. Where baptisteries are in use, it is safe to 
say that the catechumenate is an established institution. After all, there was 
some warrant for it among the practices of the Jews, especially the people 
of Qumran, though S. steers clear of all Jewish analogies. 

On the origins of the baptismal formula, he is content to follow de Puniet 
in holding that the interrogations serve as formula until the fourth century 
in the East and until a later time in the West, though he is very wide of the 
truth in saying that the first evidence of the form, “I baptize you in the name 
of the Father, etc.,” in the West comes from the eighth century; this is 
four centuries too late, as the formula is found in the work of the pseudo 
Vigilius, De trinitate, a work that belongs to the fourth century. This evidence, 
along with that of the new homilies of John Chrysostom on baptism and with 
the Catecheses of Theodore of Mopsuestia, provides some reason for thinking 
that Christians everywhere had been getting used to the formula for some 
time before that, to say the least. The variation between the descriptive 
formula of the East and the assertive one of the West might also suggest 
that the prototype of the two varieties was earlier still. On p. 48 S. uses an 
inverted form of this argument in a very curious way. Because Justin makes 
no distinction between the ritual of Rome and that of Ephesus or Palestine 
in his account of baptism, he infers that there was then no uniformity and in 
fact no “rituelle Verfestigung.” This is rather like Gilbert’s famous line: 
“Have you a strawberry mark on the right arm? No? Then you are my long- 
lost brother.” All in all, the collection of evidence in this work is good, but 
the use made of it shows some weaknesses. The publishers in their handout 
say that the book has 334 pages, but inspection of two copies shows that only 
320 have been printed; yet there is no sign of a chapter having been left out. 
One might with advantage have been added to examine more carefully the 
meaning of epik/ésis in connexion with the baptismal formula, starting from 
the debate that took place on this point between Tyrer and Connolly in 
Volume 25 of the Journal of Theological Studies; one text in particular of 





this reviewer. And if the catechumens prayed as a separate body, then they [an 
had some kind of corporate existence even in the early years of the second | 
century. The evidence about baptisteries, which S. does not consider, points | 


in the same direction. Melito uses the word for baptistery in his homily on | 


j 
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ding of : Gregory of Nyssa (Or. catech. 33) makes a clear distinction between epiklésis 


on they ; and pistis in the act of baptism. 

second F 

‘points London, England J. H. Crenany, S.J. 
nily on | 


written LE SACERDOCE DANS LE MYSTERE DU Curist. By Joseph Lécuyer, C.S.Sp. 
w Pay! _ Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1957. Pp. 412. 

1e bap |) Pere Lécuyer develops the initiative of Martimort and Thornton in re- 
middle | lating the life of the Christian to the life of Christ. It is this analogy, exposed 
ries at | especially by Thornton to clarify the relation of confirmation to baptism 
safe to | and here greatly expanded and enriched by scriptural and patristic evidence, 
ore was | Which gives unity toL.’s work. 

people There is a resemblance and dependence, L. maintains, between, on the 
one hand, the Incarnation in which Christ is anointed by the Holy Spirit as 
Puniet | priest and His baptism which illustrates His vocation to be the paschal 
entury | sacrifice and, on the other hand, the baptism of the Christian who is thereby 
» of the | teborn of the Spirit and initiated into the paschal mystery. At the same time, 
e name | the Christian is anointed to share the common priesthood of the Body of 
this is | Christ and so enabled to offer the paschal Victim. This original unction is not 
yseudo- | oly priestly but also royal and prophetic. In a second unction, given after 
idence, | His baptism by John, Jesus is anointed by the Holy Spirit as prophet for 
1d with | His battle with Satan and for the apostolate of preaching. This unction is 
1inking | "elated to confirmation, in which the Holy Spirit anoints the Christian as 
r some | Prophet so that he may fight Satan and bear witness. Confirmation depends 
riptive | So on the coming of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost upon all who were gath- 
suggest | red together in the Cenacle with the Apostles. 

ses an L. carries the analogy further by relating the priesthood of the second rank 
makes | first of all to the anointing of Christ as priest in the Incarnation and then to 
lestine | the actual conferral of the power of the priesthood on the Apostles on the 
‘andin | ¢vening of the resurrection. This was essentially the power to forgive sins 
is line: | and included, above all, the power to offer the paschal sacrifice. Here L. 
y long- | grees with those who hold that at the Last Supper the Apostles were con- 
od, but | stituted priests in much the same juridical fashion as the pope today names a 
andout | bishop who is to be consecrated later. The episcopal priesthood is related to 
at only | Christ’s anointing by the Spirit as prophet after His baptism and also to 
ft out. | Christ’s sending His Spirit upon the Apostles at Pentecost. Thus Christ gave 
Ily the them the charism of being His official witnesses and sent them in turn as 
g from | His Apostles to give His Spirit to others. 

olly in L. distinguishes two aspects of the sacrifice and of the priesthood of Jesus. 
ular of | The first aspect corresponds to the ancient sacrifice for sins, the sacrifice of 
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expiation, and is related to the paschal mystery for which Jesus was anointed 
as priest at the Incarnation and for the offering of which in the Eucharist, 
in different ways, the priesthood of the faithful and the priesthood of the 
second rank were instituted. The second aspect corresponds to the sacrifice 
of the covenant by which God established Israel as His people and gave it 
His law. Pentecost, the fulfilment of that covenant in the giving of the 
New Law, essentially the Spirit, and in the establishing of a new Israel, 
was prefigured in the descent of the Spirit on Jesus and is today realized 
in all Christians through confirmation and in a special way in the sacra. 
ment of orders which confers the episcopal priesthood. 

Easter and Pentecost with their corresponding degrees of the sacrament 
of orders are related to two distinct groups of sacraments. Simple priests 
are the ordinary ministers of those sacraments which destroy sin, namely, 
baptism, penance, the Eucharist, and extreme unction, while bishops are 
the ordinary ministers of those sacraments which confer a particular mis- 
sion to be accomplished in the Church, namely, confirmation and holy 
orders. Moreover, bishops have a power over the Eucharist which is sv 
perior to that of their collaborators; they also provide simple priests with 
the matter proper to the sacraments of penance and holy orders, namely, 
blessed oil and Christians submitted to their jurisdiction. 

It is in the unity of the episcopal body which has a head and which aets 
as a whole that the bishops exercise their chief office as teachers. Simple 
priests collaborate with their bishops not only in the offering of sacrifice, 
which is the essence of their priesthood, but they are also made capable 
by the grace of ordination of being associated with the bishop, in the degree 
to which he calls them, in his pastoral mission. 

In an exegetical study of the unction of Christ which appeared in Now 
velle revue théologique after, but not in connection with, the publication 
L.’s book, Pére de la Potterie came to conclusions which warrant a recol- 
sideration of the scriptural bases of some aspects of L.’s concordism. While 
for the Fathers, de la Potterie says, the titles of priest, king, and prophet 
describe a manner of being, with the result that the unction of Christ mus 
be connected with His human nature from the moment of the hypostatit 
union, the New Testament connects a unique unction with the work d 
salvation in its historic development, with the inauguration at Christ’ 
baptism of His ministry and function as prophet. For the biblical writers 
Christ became the “perfected” High Priest and Lord of the heavenly king 
dom beginning with His exaltation to the right hand of the Father. Indeed, 
according to L., the Fathers are divided on the existence of a twofold unc 
tion. 
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Even if some of L.’s assertions should prove to constitute a too facile 
concordism, he has made an important contribution to theology, liturgy, 
and the ecumenical movement. 


College of New Rochelle, N.Y. Joun J. Quinn 


ETUDES SUR LE SACREMENT DE L’ORDRE. Lex orandi 22. Paris: Editions 
du Cerf, 1957. Pp. 446. 

This collection of fourteen papers read at a meeting of the Centre de 
Pastorale Liturgique, apparently in 1955 at Vanves, has a preface by the 
Bishop of Coutances, but there is no indication of the presence of an editor 
of the collection. After six of the papers, a stenographer’s report of the 
discussion is given and there are signs that a copy of this has been sub- 
mitted to the reader of the paper for his further comments, but no reason 
is given why the discussion, if any, which followed the other papers is not 
reported. There are other mysteries on the editorial side of the book; one 
of the papers has been published elsewhere, as the text of pp. 77-90 has 
already appeared in the Revue des sciences religieuses 29 (1955) 250-61, 
but the writer, J. Schmitt, who is dealing with Palestinian priesthoods 
(the Temple and Qumran) and the early Christian hierarchy, has here 
added to his former article a few paragraphs, in one of which he is able 
to state that conclusions which he called conjectural in 1955 are now cer- 
tain. Even the immense spate of writing about Qumran can hardly have 
led to so quick a change, and one would like to have had more evidence of 
what had led the writer to make this change. There is no index, not even 
of Scripture passages. 

Two papers, by Dom B. Botte of Mont César (Louvain), concern the 
early ordination prayers and his theory of the collegiate character of both 
the episcopate and of the order of priests. Most of these texts derive from 
the Traditio apostolica of Hippolytus, and Dom Botte takes this work as 
a prototype of the ordination prayers in the West as well as in those East- 
erm Churches which have preserved its text in their Coptic, Arabic, or 
Ethiopic speech. It is true that there is a Latin version of the work, which 
Dom Botte is inclined to overvalue, but the problem that is raised in the 
discussion following his paper can hardly be solved on the assumptions 
that he makes. Briefly, the problem is that of the source of the typology 
drawn from the Aaronic priesthood. The Western prayers have it fully 
developed, but it is not in the Traditio. The institution by Moses of the 
seventy elders there occupies the whole picture, and there is no mention 
of the sons of Aaron, Eleazar, and Ithamas. Dom Botte says that the Aaronic 
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typology is much less developed in his sources, apart from the Westem 
Sacramentaries, but he does not say that in Hippolytus it is not present at 
all. The problem has been noticed and well discussed by John Bligh, S.J, 
in his Ordination to the Priesthood (London and New York, 1956, pp. 16-18), 
a work that is not mentioned by the contributors to this symposium. After 
Heb 7:11 one might think that there would never be any question of 
bringing in the Aaronic priesthood as a type of Christian ordination, as 
Canon Martimort well claims in the discussion here reported, and Dom 
Botte’s answer seems to be quite beside the point. Why mention Aaron 
when Melchisedech is not named? Why does the sacrificial side of a priest’s 
duties come to notice so slowly in antiquity? These are questions that 
might have been dealt with in a work of this character, but they are not 
raised. 

Another paper by Dom Botte deals with the collegiate character of 
priesthood and episcopate. There is great play with the word ordo in its 
civil use for such bodies as the ordo equester, but if Dom Botte had taken 
account of such phrases as ordo publicanorum and ordo libertinorum he could 
hardly have argued that linguistic use alone made it clear that the bishop 
acts as a member of a corporate body. The taxgatherer may have had to 
comply with certain rules before he was admitted as a publicanus, but in 
his taxgathering he was not consciously acting as the member of a corpo 
rate body which comprised all publicani. He had his own partners, but their 
contract was not one which involved all taxgatherers everywhere. For the 
consecration of a bishop it is true that the Traditio apostolica speaks of 
several bishops acting, but Dom Botte does not discuss the equally im- 


portant text from the Apostolic Canons which allowed consecration by 4 | 


single bishop in time of persecution. Here it was required that afterwards 
“many other holy bishops should give him warrant (ps€phos), permitting 
this office to him,” but this is rather the ratifying of an election than the 
completing of a consecration. Nor is there any discussion in this connec 
tion of the phrase of Cyprian that bishops are so united in the one epis 
copate that “a singulis in solidum pars tenetur.” M. Bévenot, S.J., has 
recently done something to elucidate that phrase, and the French sympe 
siasts might have done well to consider it more closely. 

J. Lécuyer, C.S.Sp., has a most interesting paper on the link between 
Pentecost and priesthood. Severianus of Gabala is cited for the view that 
the placing of the book of the Scriptures on the head of the bishop is to 
imitate the parted tongues of fire. If account is taken of the many places in 
the tradition where the blessing of the Apostles by Christ (with imposition 
of hands, in the Jewish manner of blessing) at His ascension is held to bt 
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an ordination to the episcopate, and when it is further considered that 
early tradition did not always separate the ascension and Pentecost as 
we do now, but sometimes celebrated them on the same day, it is clear 
that Lécuyer’s thesis gains in probability. There is a paper on the Council 
of Trent and its decrees about the priesthood, but the writer, Pére Duval, 
O.P., does not notice that Salmeron at Trent had defended the view that 
ascension blessing and Pentecostal descent of the Spirit were two parts 
of the one sacrament of order. Other papers deal with canonical and pas- 
toral aspects of the priesthood, and the whole volume shows a lively interest 
in the theology of the sacrament of orders from every point of view. 


London, England J. H. Crenay, S.J. 


THE MAss AND LITURGICAL REFORM. By John L. Murphy. Milwaukee: 
Bruce, 1956. Pp. xii + 340. $5.95. 

It is hard not to be enthusiastic about this book. The first impression 
given to the reader is only strengthened each time he picks it up: that 
it is an excellent piece of work and deserves a wide reading public. It deals 
with a difficult and delicate subject, and yet Fr. Murphy succeeds in treating 
that subject with all the problems and the misgivings that arise from it 
with rare tact and discretion. No one could reasonably take offense at 
what he says, yet he leaves nothing unsaid that is demanded by a thorough 
discussion of the whole important matter of liturgical reform. This is the 
age of liturgical reform and it is being discussed in all its phases through- 
out the Church—particularly in Europe and the missionary countries. 
It is the particular merit of this book that it makes available to Catholics 
of the United States everything that has been suggested in these other 
countries and shows the reason for the suggestions that have been made. 

M.’s aim is not to win people to his point of view but merely to discuss 
the problems arising from the whole question of liturgical reform. His 
book is, then, not a tract or a polemic but a serious and scholarly presenta- 
tion of the subject. As a result he does not launch into a series of 
haphazard suggestions to eliminate this or introduce that; if he had, the 
book would be much shorter but it would also be much less effective. For 
it is not enough to set down plans or programs for change even when the 
change is an improvement. You must lay the groundwork by a solid study 
of the liturgy itself—what it is and what it is meant to do—before you 
can make suggestions calculated to make the liturgy do its work more 
effectively. Hence the first chapters, embracing a good ninety-one pages, 
are on the liturgy itself; on faith and the liturgy; on liturgy and religious 
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instruction; on liturgy as an experience. The last mentioned is one of the 
best chapters—if not the best—in the book. It shows what the liturgy is 
meant to do so well and so convincingly that the way is prepared for all 
that follows. 

After reading these chapters, the reader is in a much better position to 
understand why the liturgy needs to be reformed and what principles 
must ever preside over any true reform. M. insists rightly that the liturgy 
is primarily pastoral: it looks to the needs of the people and must be in 
fact as well as in theory the expression of the worship of the community 
of the redeemed. Hence in all the chapters that deal directly with reform 
the aim of M. and of those whom he quotes so extensively is nothing less 
than to make the Mass come to life as the living worship of the 
living Church. In pursuing this aim he has wisely traced the history of the 
Mass-rite itself, for in no other way can we hope to grasp what is truly 
traditional in its development and consequently what must be insisted upon 
in any fruitful reform. It is never a matter of returning to the past for the 
past’s sake but is always a matter of preserving (or reviving) those ele- 
ments which must always make up authentic Christian worship: the abun- 
dant use of the Scriptures, the full participation of the whole community, 
the active leadership of the priesthood in the celebration of the sacred 
mysteries. 










Only in such a complete vision of the liturgy can the thorny question | 


of the vernacular have any real validity; for unless it is considered in rela- 
tion to the whole nature of the liturgy itself, discussions about the vernac- 
ular must degenerate into unseemly wrangling in which the real purpose 


of the liturgy itself is lost to view. M. shows great wisdom in leaving the | 


question of the vernacular to the end and thereby makes by far the most 
convincing case for it that this reviewer has ever read; he achieves this 
by placing this discussion in the setting in which it belongs. Even at that, 
all will not be convinced by his arguments nor see their force, but at least 
no one can deny that the case for the vernacular is well presented and in 
the only way that it can be properly presented at all. For the only worth- 
while argument for the vernacular is that it is a corollary of the very nature 
of the liturgy itself. Whether it would be opportune or desirable or possible 
is another question altogether; about that men can and will argue for a long 
time. 

This reviewer has only one real stricture to make, and that is not upon 
anything that M. says himself. In his chapter on suggested reforms he 
makes much of Abbot Durst’s scheme for the revision of the Canon. There 
is hardly enough space to go into a discussion of all the weaknessé 
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in Durst’s position, but it will be enough to say that in recommending 
changes from the present tense to the future in some parts of the Canon 
and the elimination of certain words in others he does not take into account 
that the Canon is the one prayer that expresses what the Church is doing 
all during the time she is offering sacrifice to God. That sacrifice begins 
with the dialogue of the Preface; during the course of this prayer sac- 
rifice and thanksgiving are offered to God. The actual consecration takes 
place in an instant, but there is not enough time to express all that is 
done—hence the need of a longer prayer. Yet all the parts of that one prayer 
only develop and explain what we do at the consecration; they deal with 
what is being done here and now, not with what will be done or with what 
has been done. 


St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md. WILL1AM O’SHEA 


LITURGISCHE ERNEUERUNG IN DER WELTMISSION. By Johannes Hofinger, 
S.J., and Joseph Kellner, S.J. Innsbruck: Tyrolia Verlag, 1957. Pp. 455. 

This is a collective work composed principally by the above-named 
authors, to which Paul Brunner, S.J., and Johannes Seffer, S.J., have made 
appreciable contributions. The objective of the authors is to show how 
the liturgy must be the center of pastoral activity. After an enlightened 
discussion of the missionary value of the worship of the Church, the authors 
take up different themes concerning the celebration of Mass, the dialogue 
Mass, catechetical instruction about the Mass, the use of Scripture at 
Mass, the importance of Psalms in worship, and the catechetical value of 
the celebration of feastdays. Another section follows, treating of the func- 
tion and manner of celebration of worship without a priest, a frequent 
occurrence in missionary lands, concluding with five examples of the ar- 
rangement of this type of worship for specific feasts. Kellner then discusses 
the place and value of music in missionary worship, a chapter which is 
by far the most excellent in the book. In a chapter on the ritual of the sac- 
raments the authors discuss the suitability of some of our Western rites 
in Eastern lands and urge toward a wider use of symbols and customs bet- 
ter appreciated by peoples in missionary lands possessing a culture quite 
distinct from our own. Finally, Hofinger explains the many liturgical de- 
siderata which missionaries have been laying before the Apostolic See. 

While discussing early worship in missionary environs, H. makes the 
claim that in the first centuries Christians received whatever religious 
knowledge they possessed from the worship of the Church exclusively. 
Although H. says he fears no exaggeration here, I am afraid it is precisely 
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clearly show that special instructions were imparted to the catechumens. 
Both Cyprian and Hippolytus speak of special classes and teachers for the 
neophytes. Hence—and other historical instances could be brought forth— 
the first centuries do not offer us “irrefutable proof that it is basically pos- 
sible to impart the necessary religious knowledge through worship alone” 
(pp. 26-27). 

Specialists will also have some reservations regarding K.’s suggestions 
for rearranging the Eucharistic celebration. While the name “Secret” may 
not be an altogether appropriate title for the prayer before the Preface 
of the Mass, neither is “Postoblatio,” for the Offertory is certainly not 
the oblation of the Mass (p. 94, note 22). We would also hesitate in ac. 
cepting the recommendation that we insert an adaptation of the Oratic 
fidelium within the Offertory (p. 104). The traditional place for such a 
universal impetratory prayer is at the end of the Foremass, and such a 
place suits it well, for the reading service builds up to a natural climax in 
prayer. 

But in H.’s treatment of worship without a priest we find a really as 
tounding statement. He says that such worship is genuinely liturgical: 
“Es handelt sich hier um wirkliche Liturgie, wenigstens in dem Sinn und 
Rang, als man auch das Stundengebet der Nonnen als Liturgie bezeichnet 


und gelten lisst” (p. 216). His reason for claiming this: we have here the | 


worship of a Christian community which is ordered by the Church and 
performed in her name. We certainly have present the worship of a Christian 


community, but it is not ordered by the Church, if we understand here | 
the Supreme Head of the Church “who alone enjoys the right to recognize | 


and establish any practice of divine worship, to introduce and approve 
new rites, etc.”” (Mediator Dei, America Press edition, § 58). That the Holy 
Father is speaking specifically of liturgical rites here is clear from his own 
footnote reference to canon 1257: “Unius Apostolicae Sedis est tum sacram 
ordinare liturgiam, tum liturgicos approbare libros.” Without such papal 
institution of a rite as liturgical, the rite simply is not liturgical. Neither 
can it be argued that the local ordinary has the power to establish a litur 
gical practice; his only right in matters liturgical is “carefully to wate 
over the exact observance of the prescriptions of the sacred canons” (Medis- 
tor Dei, §58). And the reference which H. makes to solemnly professed 
nuns who recite a truly liturgical prayer when they chant the divine office 
is to no avail, for they have been given an explicit deputation for this litur 
gical act by Rome (ibid., § 142). 

To continue to make such assertions is simply to deceive oneself and 
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others and to attribute to acts of purely private piety, even though per- 
formed by a group in a sacred place, a value and efficacy which simply 
contradict the mind of the Church. Fortunately, the exaggerations noted 
in the chapters written by H. are in no wise necessary for the support of 
his principal theses. And the book, these items apart, is a valuable contri- 
bution to missiology and the place a sound liturgical life should have in 
the missionary endeavor of the Church. 


The Catholic University of America Joun H. Mixer, C.S.C. 


GESCHICHTE DES KONZILS VON TRIENT 2: DIE ERSTE TRIENTER TAGUNGS- 
PERIODE (1545-47). By Hubert Jedin. Freiburg: Herder, 1957. Pp. x + 
550. DM 38.— 

The first volume of this history, which had been preceded by an excellent 
study of the historiography of the Council of Trent, appeared in 1949 and 
described the struggle which preceded the Council. The second volume 
begins with the opening of the Council on December 13, 1545 and ends 
with the departure, on March 12, 1547, of the legates from Trent for Bologna 
in the Papal States, whither the Council had been transferred. The first 
eleven chapters of the present work treat, in chronological order, the work 
of the Council in the spheres of dogma and reform. Chap. 12 treats of life 
at Trent, with emphasis on the liturgical and economic aspects. Chap. 13 
investigates some of the more important aspects of the Council: among 
others, attendance, freedom of speech, influence of the legates and of the 
Powers. There follows a chapter of thirty pages on the value of the sources 
and of preceding studies on this part of the Council. The notes which indi- 
cate the sources of this personal synthesis are relegated to the end of the 
book and occupy more than eighty pages in small type. 

In his judgment of the histories of Sarpi and Pallavicini (pp. 441 ff.), 
Jedin makes clear his claims. Because he did not possess all the sources, 
Sarpi thought himself obligated even to invent documents to bolster his 
theories. Whatever may be said of his literary and diplomatic gifts, Sarpi 
is unreliable, nay worthless, as an historian. Pallavicini was much better 
equipped as far as the sources go. J. points out that, although Ranke criti- 
cized both Sarpi and Pallavicini, he followed the latter in all essential mat- 
ters. Since, however, we have all of Pallavicini’s sources and more, and 
since Pallavicini’s purpose was apologetical as well as historical, J. rightly 
concludes that to study his position in detail would not be worth the effort. 
It is well known that all subsequent historians up to the publication of 
the acts of the Council have relied on Sarpi and Pallavicini. J.’s work is 
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the first, therefore, to give a general study of the Council based on the 
documents. The works of Richard and Michel in Hefele-Leclercq’s His- 
toire des conciles were not written with this purpose. They still retain their 
value, especially Michel’s work. 

J.’s studies have enabled him to master a very difficult and complex 
subject. His synthesis is clear and well conducted. His judgments are sober 
and well balanced. It is to be hoped that he will have the time to complete 
his great work. Doubtless this volume, like its predecessor, will soon appear 
in an English translation. 


Woodstock College E. A. Ryan, S.J. 


OnE In Curist. By K. E. Skydsgaard. Translated from the Danish by 
Axel C. Kildegaard. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1957. Pp. iv + 220. 

This book has significance for Catholics and non-Catholics alike. Its 
author is a distinguished Lutheran professor of theology at the University 
of Copenhagen and a leader in Danish ecumenism. The translator is Dr. 
Axel Kildegaard, head of the Grand View Theological Seminary of the 
American Evangelical Lutheran Church in Des Moines, Iowa. The little 
opus is a publication of lectures given at the People’s University of Copen- 
hagen and is therefore something less than a scientific expression of theology. 
As a preparation for ecumenical dialogue, the work wishes to compare 
Roman Catholic positions on basic Christian questions with those of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Churches. The following themes are ventilated: 
Scripture and tradition; ecclesiology; faith and grace; sacraments and wor- 
ship; saints and Mariology. 

What makes the study significant for Catholics is its authoritative pres- 
entation of Lutheran doctrine as it is now. Professors of Catholic theology 
will find S.’s rapid but clear exposition of Lutheran fundamentals up to 
date and genuine. The book is significant for non-Catholics because the 
author presents Catholic doctrine with sympathy, without distortion, and 
with over-all accuracy. This is much to say for one book. For a Catholic, 
S.’s essay at presenting Catholic doctrine produces two reactions. First of 
all, S. strives mightily to be fair and kindly. Secondly, he has read widely 
in Catholic theology and has grasped its rationale. A carping critic could 
find things to correct, but they are accidental rather than substantial. 
Some strange expressions show up in the translation of S.’s Danish work. 
What is obviously “concupiscence” in Catholic terminology comes out 
as “greed” (p. 120). The Thomistic polentia oboedientialis is strangely ren- 
dered in English as “potential of obedience” (p. 133). 
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Although S. would hardly be pressed by Catholic concerns in Denmark, 
yet his own reading of Catholic theologians makes him somewhat apolo- 
getic in presenting Lutheran doctrine, with which he is, of course, in agree- 
ment. A theologian of the Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod would 
certainly understand Luther somewhat differently than Skydsgaard, who 
is neo-conservative rather than of any shade of fundamentalism—his ecu- 
menical preoccupations make him highly conscious of the ‘“‘yes” and “no” 
involved in Catholic-Lutheran conversation, but his message is winsomely 
irenic. 

Catholic theologians who must deal with the concepts of faith, grace, 
righteousness, and original sin, will greatly profit by reading Skydsgaard’s 
summary presentation of these terms according to one modern Lutheran 
formulation. It is here, however, that the Catholic will be puzzled. Skyds- 
gaard refuses to deal with these matters ontologically and finds that 
Catholics are untrue to the Scriptures because of their ontologizing. He 
also refuses to legalize the ideas. One wonders what is left. Skydsgaard ex- 
plains the whole matter on the explicit premise that it is beyond logic and 
centered in an obscure existentialist experience. The result is a warm de- 
scription but hardly a lucid doctrine. 


Woodstock College GUSTAVE WEIGEL, S.J. 


Du CATHOLICISME ROMAIN: APPROCHE ET INTERPRETATION. By Roger 
Mehl. Cahiers théologiques 40. Neuchatel: Delachaux & Niestlé, 1957. Pp. 
94, 

With books and articles on every aspect of ecumenism constantly flowing 
from the pens of scholars, Catholic and non-Catholic, it would be hazardous 
to assign a place and rank to any one among the contemporary contribu- 
tions to the growing literature. It may, however, be wondered whether any 
other faces up more honestly to the problems involved in the encounter 
and dialogue of Catholics with non-Catholics than this brief essay by Prof. 
Mehl of the University of Strasbourg. 

Between the opening chapter in which he sketches the state of the ecu- 
menical dialogue (or, more precisely, the Catholic attitude towards it) 
and the very brief conclusion, M. states succinctly and forcefully the basic 
divergences between the Catholic Church and the Reform on the subjects 
of Scripture and tradition, the “power” (I should say the very nature) of 
the Church, the Petrine primacy, the value of “works” and the allied prob- 
lems of Mariology. 

M.’s presentation of Catholic teaching is in general soundly based on the 
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official pronouncements of the Church, rounded out often enough by clari- 7 


fications proposed by able modern Catholic theologians. This is not to say 
that the reviewer is satisfied that M. has always grasped the real significance 
of what he has very accurately cited. And if in most sections of his work 
this failure to grasp will be understandably attributed by a Catholic re- 
viewer to the presuppositions of M. himself, it does seem that in the section 
on Mariology Catholic presentations must shoulder part of the blame. I 
suppose that there are few areas of Catholic teaching to which the sincere 
non-Catholic theologian may more easily bring an inbred repugnance; 
there are certainly few, if any, where he is expected to pick his way so 
constantly over the less familiar or at least less congenial terrain of tradi- 
tion. If to these handicaps—in some sense neither of our making nor of 
his—we add unnecessarily any others, the modern Protestant theologian 








b 


has a quite justifiable grievance. And it may be that we do unwittingly add | 
to the complexity, if we intertwine too closely our primary task of finding | 


and tracing in tradition an individual prerogative of our Lady (the Assump- 


tion, for instance) or some principle of her prerogatives (the assimilation | 


to her divine Son) with some secondary task (discovering, for instance, in 
a human psychological need the “necessity” for some prerogative). This 


grievance will be sharpened, and what M. speaks of as the “réaction de | 


géne profonde” will mount if he feels that the psychological factors adduced 


tend inevitably to dislodge the God-Man from a centrality in Christian 


life and thought which is rightly His. 


In the earlier chapters on Scripture and the Church M. makes us realize : 


anew the gulf that separates the Catholic and the Protestant mentality. 
The Catholic finds it all but inconceivable that Christ should have left 
His followers grouped first under the authority of a designated body of 
living men and then for all the rest of the Christian era under the authority 
of a collection of books, even divinely inspired ones; the Protestant finds 
it derogatory to the majesty of the Word of God that it should be inter- 
preted authoritatively, even with divine assistance, by any group of men. 
The common ground here appears to both author and reviewer frighten- 
ingly small. 

No single sentence of M.’s treatment of the Church brings out more 
vividly his view of her than that in which he denies her the title “mother” 
(“elle n’est pas mére au sens ow elle donnerait la vie”). One may hope 
that he had the grace to wince as he drew his learned pencil through the 
expression mater ecclesia, an expression that has for centuries risen easily 
and instinctively to the lips of distinguished Christian men and women (or, 
to put it in Catholic terms, to the lips of her greatest sons and daughters). 
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For M. the Church does not beget, foster, and nurture the Christian; 
rather she “services” him. And in the last analysis it is a servicing with- 
out which he can maintain himself. Putting aside any other misgivings 
we may have with this notion of the Church and her place in the scheme 
of human salvation, it leaves the impression that there is scarcely a com- 
pelling reason to desire ecumenical unity. A mother must be one; service- 
units can be many. 

The chapter on the Petrine primacy and the allied question of a succes- 
sion in that primacy leans heavily on Oscar Cullmann’s Petrus, even though 
M. is not completely in sympathy with every point in Cullmann’s synthesis. 
Given, however, the substantial accord between him and Cullmann, the 
chapter would have gained from some consideration of the Catholic critique 
of that synthesis, made among others by Journet and Karrer (Um die Ein- 
heit der Christen). 

The tone of the present work is courteous throughout, even when M. 
is pointedly critical of the notion that men are subjects of grace and not 
merely its object, or when he sternly warns that the present trend in Cath- 
olic Mariology must culminate in a doctrine that will undermine orthodox 
Christianity. While it is not clear to the reviewer for how large a segment 
of Protestantism M. is the spokesman, it is clear that that segment is at 
once learned, dedicated, and convinced. And to the extent that he has 
recalled to us how deep is the cleavage between Catholicity and at least 
an important section of the Reform, he has done us all a service. 


West Baden College STEPHEN E. Don ton, S.J. 


LA THEOLOGIE DE L’HISTOIRE CHEZ REINHOLD NIEBUHR. By Georgette 
Paul Vignaux. Bibliothéque théologique. Neuchatel and Paris: Delachaux & 
Niestlé, 1957. Pp. 210. 8.50 fr.s. 

One of the most striking aspects of Reinhold Niebuhr’s great intellectual 
endowment is his ability to employ theology as a source of light from which 
to illumine contemporary problems. He himself has pointed out more than 
once the constant backward and forward motion of his thought: with the 
problems derived from an analysis of society he returns to investigate the 
resources of faith, and then tests the value of the theological response he 
has worked out to those problems by a renewed experience of society. It 
is within the tensions of that dual motion that V. will attempt to work 
out her analysis of Niebuhr’s theology of history. Her aim is to attempt 
to grasp the internal coherence of his thought, to analyze both his “‘theo- 
logical” and his “historical” themes, not that she might offer a criticism 
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of them as such, but in order to discover and evaluate the nature of the 7 
relation which unites them in a theology of history. 

V. is well aware that the task she has set herself will necessarily involve 
her in a great deal of what could be styled ‘“‘mere exposition,” but it was 
really the only course for her to follow. Niebuhr himself has explicitly | 
rejected the notion of a philosophy of history, insisting, especially since 
1949, that only a theology of history can solve the problems which history 
presents. Since he never has given an explicit definition of what precisely 
he means by a theology of history, one can only arrive at such a definition 
by considering what he has had to say in his analysis of man, of society, of 
politics, and how he has related this analysis to his faith. Such a task will 
be best accomplished by offering a detailed study of his books. V. accom- 
plishes this summary of Niebuhr’s themes with real brilliance. In so doing | 
she has not merely fulfilled a necessary condition for the accomplishment 
of her main goal, but has provided the French-reading public with a splendid 
résumé of Niebuhr’s thought. Nor is this summary a mere analysis of his 
published works. It is also a most perceptive commentary of the various 
phases of his thought and the evolution on various levels of the famous | 
Niebuhrian themes. 

It is only to be expected, then, that V. will depend heavily on Niebuhr’s | 
two volumes, The Nature and Destiny of Man. In 1939, when he became 
the fifth American invited to give the Gifford Lectures, he chose that 
title for his lectures and incorporated into them his thinking on anthro- 
pology and sociology and the outlines of his theology of history, outlines 
which he later expanded in subsequent lectureships and published under 
the title Faith and History. Although it is in these volumes that one finds | 
the bulk of his mature thought, in order to understand it fully one must 
go back to Niebuhr’s early days as a young pastor in Detroit. It was in 
that city, just beginning the growth which was to make it the automotive 
capital of the world, that Niebuhr’s optimistic Protestant liberalism re- 
ceived its first shock. It was there that his prophetic fires were first kindled, 
and there too that he first learned to feed them with theological fuel. De- 
troit focused his attention on the relation between religion and the prob- 
lems created by an industrial society. His bitter resentment at social wrong 
led him to an analysis of the wrongdoers, from sociology to anthropology. 
He became convinced of the need for a political orientation which is more 
radical and religious convictions which are more conservative. Later his 
emphasis would shift to a consideration of the present world culture and 
religion, and thus he would be led to the elaboration of his theology of 
history. Thus does V. trace Niebuhr’s intellectual evolution. 
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The central illumination of the life of Niebuhr is the permanence of 
evil on the individual and the social level. That concept explains the pes- 
simism of which he has been so often accused and which he has acknowl- 
edged, and it also conditions his thinking in the brighter aspects by which 
he has attempted to relieve that pessimism, such as his concept of love, 
mutual and sacrificial, and the Christ as the norm of history. It under- 
lies Niebuhr’s preoccupation with, and solution to, his lifelong query: how 
can a Christian act as such both on the individual and on the social level 
without being either a hypocrite or a fool? It is the keystone of his theology 
of history. 

One of the most striking things about that theology of history is its 
contemporaneousness. He wishes to establish a relevance, a congruence, 
between faith and our historical existence. That is what earns him so at- 
tentive a hearing. Despite his prominence in the world of theology, he has 
always refused to consider himself a theologian, and his choice and treat- 
ment of theological themes are decidedly arbitrary. 

V. believes that Reinhold Niebuhr’s theology of history may be defined 
as a reflection on our culture. Based on faith, it wishes to lay down the 
details of life neither for individuals nor for society. He is prevented by the 
basic convictions of his thought from even attempting anything such as 
the great historical syntheses of an Augustine or a Bossuet. He would 
undoubtedly judge his own synthesis as plausible but not necessary. He 
wishes to suggest orientations which in their turn will promote reflection. 
And reflection will lead to the formation of value-judgments in the specula- 
tive order and to action in the practical order, action which will inevitably 
but not necessarily be corrupted by sin. That action will take the form 
of a conscious participation in history. Thus, a theology of history is a 
theology of history in the making and is itself made by that history. It 
seeks only to interpret from the transcendent standpoint of faith circum- 
stances which are endlessly changing. And a later generation will need 
another theology of history, one which will correspond to its needs as it 
will be their product. 

It is unfortunate that V. was unable to make use of the recent volume 
on Niebuhr in the Library of Living Theology series. She does refer to the 
book in a footnote, but apparently it was not published soon enough to 
enable her to make real use of the work. The essays by Niebuhr himself 
with which that volume begins and ends would have been particularly 
helpful. One of the finest tributes, however, to the excellence of her work 
is the fact that one can find so little which would need correction or modi- 
fication, despite the fact that she was unavoidably prevented from having 
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access to the vast amount of erudition brought to bear on Niebuhr’s thought f 
by himself and other scholars in the Kegley-Bretall volume. 





Weston College EDWARD R. CALLAHAN, S.J. | 
































ART ET LIBERTE SPIRITUELLE. By Marie-Alain Couturier, O.P. Paris: 
Editions du Cerf, 1958. Pp. 165. § 
Fr. Couturier, himself a painter and friend of painters, was France's 
entrepreneur of contempory art (“in modestly abstract and semi-abstract / 
styles”; Time, July 21, 1958). He died in 1954, and this edition is a selec. | 
tion of his essays on art and notes on miscellaneous subjects written | 
France, Montreal, New York, and Newport between 1937 and 1945. r 

These articles represent the evolution of his convictions and advocacy | 
of modern painting, sculpture, and architecture freed from the chains of | 
“naturalism and objectivity” for churches. “Evolution” is the word, be- | 
cause he reverses his field in the two essays on Picasso: “Sur Picasso ¢t | 
art chrétien” and “Picasso et les catholiques.” He had said in the first | 
that abstract art, which had no reference to the natural world, could hardly 
have reference to the supernatural world and therefore was not adaptable 
to religious purposes. In the second essay, written some years later, he 
repudiates this view as superficial and holds that naturalistic art, distracting 
us by carnal and sensuous external appearances (Raphael and Rubens), 
was actually antireligious, whereas abstract art freed us and led us intui- | 
tively to purely spiritual realms, provided it had a “religious quality.” It | 
is easy to agree with his strictures on archeological, excessively naturalistic, 
dead and dreadful ecclesiastical art, and to deplore the separation of Church 
and the art and artists of our times: 

C. did far more than propound theories. He personally persuaded modem 
painters, architects, and stained-glass designers to work for the Church. 
What Abbé Suger was to Gothic, C. was to contemporary styles. His influ 
ence is a fact, and “modern” has spread over the world. The church at 
Assy (windows by Rouault) and Matisse’s Chapel in the Dominican Chapel 
at Vence have pioneered a period, just as Abbé Suger’s Cathedral of St. 
Denis set the pattern for the great cathedrals of the Isle-de-France, England, 
Germany, Spain, and Fifth Avenue. (One might question the special verlu 
of Matisse’s delineation of the features of St. Dominic on the white tiles 
at Vence as an empty ovoid, an egg?) 

In fairly recent years we have had a Gothic revival, Renaissance r¢- 
vival, Romanesque, Greek, and Byzantine revivals. This ardent, progres 
sive, and spiritual Dominican was heart and soul for a (could we say?) 
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vival or arrival of a contemporary style, in tune with our times. Wittily, 
and sometimes sharply, he flays ecclesiastics and laity for condemning 
and eschewing what they do not understand and clinging to the St. Sulpice 
and Barclay Street safe mediocrities. He grieves that the Church, which 
was always @ l’avant-garde of the great epochs of art, is, in the modern 
world, passée a l’arriére-garde. 

However, this book will leave many sceptical and unconvinced—per- 
haps only those who were born too soon and reared in other “traditions.” 
Can one who sincerely reveres Michelangelo, Fra Angelico, and Giotto 
turn in stride to Matisse, Braque, and Leger? Spiritual liberty certainly 
gives to the artist the right to paint, build, and carve as he chooses. Does 
it not give the concomitant right for us to like it or not? 

Other essays in this volume of special interest are: “La route royale de 
lart” (pessimistic), “Greco, la mystique” (in which Theotocopuli’s reputa- 
tion for pure mysticism is somewhat tarnished), and “Note sur |’abstrac- 
tion.” This book is challenging, provocative, and as convincing a plea 
for contemporary art in Catholic usage as you will find in the usually ob- 
fuscating and bad-tempered apologetics of its votaries and interpreters. 


College of the Holy Cross, Worcester, Mass. J. GeRARD MEars, S.J. 


THERAPEIA: PLATO’s CONCEPTION OF PuiLosopHy. By Robert E. Cush- 
man. Chapel Hill: Univ. of North Carolina Press, 1958. Pp. xxii + 322. 
$6.00. 

Dr. Cushman’s scholarly analysis of Plato’s epistemology and metaphysics 
is a refreshing change from the past century’s post-Kantian anti-meta- 
physical and Hegelian idealistic interpretations and the more recent anti- 
totalitarian caricatures of Fite, Crossman, Winspear, Popper, and others. 
C.’s comprehensive and detailed exposition is based on a close analysis and 
skilful collation of all the pertinent texts that are widely scattered through- 
out the dialogues. He has tried to disengage and emphasize what he con- 
siders the most salient elements in the philosophy of Plato; only the un- 
scholarly reader will find his attempt to justify his interpretation by 
repeated references to the text of the dialogues unduly repetitious or redun- 
dant. 

C. rightly centers his interpretation of Plato on the cardinal fact that 
Plato’s philosophy is before all else axiological. Plato has been heralded as 
the originator of the metaphysic of intelligible essences, that furnish the 
structure and intelligibility for the transient things of Becoming, but this 
metaphysic itself is intelligible only when it is viewed in the light of the 
absolute priority and transcendence of the principle of the Good. Plato 
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conceived philosophy, the love of wisdom, as primarily a way of salvation 
from the inherent contradictions of human existence. Most mortals, symbo- 
lized by the prisoners in the cave, are dominated by sensuous interests, 
because, yielding to their baser eros, they mistake the shadows for the 
substance, Becoming for Being. Hence their value-preference, their 
interest-in-context, is “turned upside down.” This ordinary human condi- 
tion of “an inverted and, hence, perverted estimate of Value and Being” 
can be cured only by a radical conversion of the entire soul—not just of 
the intellect, but of the whole person—even though this entails the recogni- 
tion that there is a large element of “subjectivity” in knowledge. Hence 
philosophy for Plato, far from being a disinterested theoretical exercise of the 
intellect, is essentially a therapy requiring a change in one’s basic ethos 
or character. Ignorance is an evil affection of the soul that can be cured 
only by the soul’s recognition of the superior value of its higher eros, its con- 
natural orientation to the Good. Knowledge of true Being requires a new 
moral disposition, “the possession and habit of the Good.” The chief instru- 
ment of this therapeia is dialectic, the maieutic art of Socrates; for “know- 
ledge” in contrast with “true opinion” is necessarily a societal attainment. 
Just how dialectic can effect this conversion of the soul is, as C. points out, by 
no means clear in Plato; for dialectic ‘at one and the same time is designed 
to induce and yet itself presupposes a suitable condition of character.” Here 
we are confronted by the baffling Socratic paradox that knowledge is vir- 
tue. “Virtue is quite as much the condition of knowledge as it is also true, 
and better known, that knowledge is the condition of virtue.” “It is at this 
point, perhaps,” C. aptly remarks, “that the philosophy of Plato, great 
as it is both in its diagnosis of the huraan plight and in its scheme of thera- 
peia, looks beyond itself to a larger conception of divine grace.” 

The awareness or recognition by the soul of its higher eros or appetency 
for absolute Being depends on its ultimate value-preference and, according 
to C., isin this sense “decisional” in character. C. readily admits that neither 
Plato nor, for that matter, even Aristotle ever attained an understanding 
of “free will” or “self-determination.” Yet his emphasis on this “decisional” 
role of the human will as a precondition of the soul’s conversion seems to 
attribute to Plato a notion of intentionality and even moral responsibility 
that would be anachronistic. Despite his admitted voluntarism and recogni- 
tion of the importance of the affective in knowledge, Plato is no less neces- 
sitarian and fatalistic than any other Greek philosopher. What determines 
the value-preference of the soul Plato does not say. 

One of the most valuable parts of C.’s study is his explanation of what 
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Plato meant by “true opinion.”’ Because of the soul’s a priori orientation 
to Being as its essential Good, the self-evidence of knowledge is really a 
re-cognition. ““True opinion” is opinion because it is concerned with the 
sensible but it is true because it is the recognition of the essential form 
given in the sensible. Yet it is only when the form is intuitively appre- 
hended in the light of the Good following dialectic or the “‘causal reasoning” 
which manifests its “logos” that true opinion becomes genuine knowledge. 
It is heartening to find C. stoutly maintaining, in keeping with Shorey’s 
masterly thesis, The Unity of Plato’s Thought, that conceptualism is not 
the culmination of Plato’s epistemological development and “that this 
interpretation, no doubt of time-worn respectability, if not entirely false, 
is an over-simplification.” While admitting with Stenzel that in the Theaete- 
tus, Parmenides, Sophist, and Politicus Plato exhibits a marked interest in 
the status and nature of empirical knowledge, C. rightly denies that this 
is an altogether new interest and points out that Stenzel’s conceptualistic 
view is postulated on the gratuitous assumption of Zeller and Natorp that 
Plato in the Phaedo and Republic held a complete dichotomization of the 
intelligible and sensible worlds. “‘As the case stands, however, the likelier 
interpretation is otherwise, and concepts are regulative for knowledge of 
things precisely because they are, as it were, the epistemic correlatives of 
the still immutable Forms.” 

C. argues that the aim of the Theaeletus is to expose the inadequacy of 
“unmitigated empiricism,” whose assumption which he adopts for the 
sake of argument is that the mind is a fabula rasa. Hence the dialogue 
examines only the nature of opinion or knowledge of Becoming, not of 
Being. It is not surprising, therefore, that it reaches only a negative conclu- 
sion. When Plato in the Theaetetus proposes the hypothesis of the logos- 
concept, “true opinion accompanied by rational explanation,” he is not 
equating this with perfect knowledge or wisdom but only with science or 
dianoia, which, however propaedeutic to wisdom, is itself only hypothetical. 

As C. indicates, the basic difference between Plato’s and Aristotle’s 
approach to reality is that “Aristotle will have nothing to do with a priori 
apprehension of Being such as Plato held to be possessed unawares by the 
man of ‘true opinion’,” and that, whereas Aristotle’s tabula rasa “is emptied 
of all conative features and is axiologically disinterested,” for Plato “intel- 
ligence is inherently axiological.” Hence Aristotle divorced ethics from 
metaphysics by radically distinguishing theoretical and practical reason, 
while for Plato, in the words of A. E. Taylor, “the two spheres are insepar- 
able.” C. concedes that Aristotle did not deny “the reality of the Forms”; 
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for “the universal is really in the particular substance which is perceived.” 
But what can the “reality of the Forms” possibly mean, once their trans- 
cendence is denied? In view of this denial Aristotle’s admission of their 
so-called “immanence” can only be explained conceptualistically. 

For Aristotle the highest form of knowledge was apodictic scientific 
knowledge, which Plato viewed as inherently hypothetical because its 
premises are assumed without metaphysical justification. C. points out 
the ambiguity surrounding Aristotle’s derivation of first principles and 
concludes that “induction is itself what Aristotle elsewhere calls an intui- 
tive act of mous.” We prefer the view, in keeping with W. Jaeger’s theory 
of Aristotelian development, that the intuitive grasp of first principles 
represents the Stagirite’s early Platonic doctrine, while the belief that the 
postulates of science are obtained inductively marked a later positivistic 
evolution of his thinking. Aristotle thus paved the way for the eventual 
modern replacement of metaphysics, Platonic wisdom, by Baconian experi- 
mental science. 

In the course of reading C.’s book one becomes increasingly aware of the 
inherent virtualities of the pagan “divine philosopher” for the Christian 
wisdom of St. Augustine, who moderated his extreme realism into the 
exemplarism of traditional Scholasticism and who insisted on the moral 
ascesis leading to the “purified mind” that is necessary for the understanding 
of divine truth. In this connection C. betrays a professional Protestant 
bias (he is Professor of Systematic Theology and Philosophical Theology 
in the Divinity School of Duke University) when he arbitrarily concludes 
that “Christian thought... found an ally in Plato: specifically, in his 
conception of the contingent, decisive, and non-demonstrative nature of 
knowledge of things Divine.” Such a conclusion would certainly have 
rendered aghast the early Greek Fathers of the Church. C. also misunder- 
stands the position of Thomism as regards the primacy of Platonic wisdom. 
It is true that St. Thomas identified wisdom with knowledge of the first 
cause. But this First Cause was not that of Aristotle but the Absolute 
Good of Plato. C. seems quite unaware of the fact that St. Thomas’ Aris- 
totelianism was radically amended by the Christian Platonism of St. Augus- 
tine. He should also be more cautious when writing of the “God” of 
Aristotle and in referring to the Greek use of the word “divine.” For the 
Greeks the words “god” and “divine” had none of our modern religious 
or theological connotation but merely denoted what is permanent and im- 
mortal. 


Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, N.Y. James I. Conway, S.J. 
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GEOGRAPHIE DE LA TERRE SAINTE. By M. du Buit, O.P. Paris: Editions 
du Cerf, 1958. Pp. 237 + 18 maps. This companion-volume to 
Albright’s Penguin Archeology (French edition) and de Vaux’s work on 
OT institutions stresses the relation of the biblical background to its soci- 
ology. A place is reserved for the NT setting and for the needs of today’s 
pilgrims, but the author frankly sees geography as more naturally linked 
with OT study. The first part deals with physical geography: relief, climate, 
soils, flora and fauna, demography, areas. The second part, historical 
geography, treats the roads of the patriarchs, the Twelve Tribes and their 
neighbors, the kingdom of David and its divisions, Judea in the Persian 
and Roman empires. The onomastic index is long and informative. The 
maps are quite original and stress the accessibility of the uplands. 

Pontifical Biblical Institute, Jerusalem Robert North, S.J. 


Hoty PAGANS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Jean Daniélou, S.J. Trans- 
lated by Felix Faber. Baltimore: Helicon Press, 1958. An American 
edition of the English translation of Les saints “paiens” de l’Ancien Testa- 
ment (Paris, 1956). The title may suggest a scriptural study, but D. is 
interested rather in the theory of cosmic religion and cosmic revelation 
which he expounded in God and the Ways of Knowing (New York, 1957). 
To illustrate his conception, D. discusses Abel, Henoch, Daniel, Job, 
Melchisedec, Lot, and the Queen of Saba. D. champions the thesis of a 
universal, partial divine revelation which is not natural, though achieved 
in “nature,” human conscience and intelligence. 

Woodstock College Gustave Weigel, S.J. 


Saint PAUL: GUIDE DE PENSEE ET DE VIE. By Louis Soubigou. Paris: 
Lethielleux, 1957. Pp. 173. 600 fr. The former Vice-Rector of the 
Catholic University of Angers has brought out in book form a series of lec- 
tures on the Apostle to the Gentiles which were originally given to a lay 
audience in Rio de Janeiro and afterwards delivered to groups of priests, 
seminarians, and nuns. Intended as. an introduction to the thought of 
St. Paul, the work is divided into the following chapters: The Mystery of 
Christ; The Entrance into the Church; Christian Life; Eschatology; The 
Witness of Paul. Bibliographical notes are held to a minimum, and the 
name of L. Cerfaux, an excellent authority, appears frequently. Perhaps 
teferences to the Bible de Jérusalem could have been added. The sections 
on Pauline asceticism, spiritual liberty, and the character of the Apostle 
will probably have the widest appeal. 

Weston College J. J. Collins, S.J. 
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THE TESTIMONY OF THE PATRISTIC AGE CONCERNING MaAry’s DEaty. 
By Walter J. Burghardt, S.J. Woodstock Papers 2. Westminster, Md.; 
Newman, 1957. Pp. vii + 59. $.95. Erudition, scholarship, critical 
judgment, and a remarkable gift for conciseness characterize this brochure, 
perhaps the best treatment of a very intricate theme that has been pub- 
lished. From his investigation of the Fathers and ecclesiastical writers before 
Ephesus, the ¢ransitus Mariae literature, the feast of the Dormition, Greek 
homiletic literature, Western witnesses from Ephesus to Bede, and the 
tradition of the Virgin’s tomb, B. draws the following conclusions. (1) From 
the evidence of the Patristic Age there emerges a widespread conviction of 
the early Church that our Lady died a natural death. (2) This conviction, 
especially between the fifth and eighth centuries, was shared by hierarchy 
and faithful, preached by theologians, publicly affirmed in the liturgy. 
(3) There is no comparable conviction to offset it; for in dissent we find 
only individuals, not a tradition. (4) Much of the evidence, however, from 
its very nature—sporadic comments before Ephesus, apocrypha obscure in 
origin and impalpable in weight, a feast still hidden in history—is too 
fragile to sustain an apodictic conclusion on the theological significance of 
this conviction. (5) The conviction, nevertheless, is there; more than that, 
the consistency of its liturgical expression and the uniformity of its homi- 
letic articulation warrant the conclusion that it was conscious, abiding, and 
informed. B., of course, would be the first to concede that the problem of 
our Lady’s death is by no means settled. But in the opinion of this reviewer, 
no attempt in the future to prove or insinuate a proof from testimony of 
the Patristic Age that Mary did not die will merit the attention of serious 
scholars unless it takes into account B.’s conclusions, based as they are on 
superb scholarship and on an extremely competent and impartial judgment. 

Weston College Philip J. Donnelly, S.J? 


JouN oF THE GOLDEN Mout. By Bruno H. Vandenberghe, O.P. Trans- 
lated by the author. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1958. Pp. vii + 9. 
Despite the amount and scope of existing literature on Chrysostom, too 
little is in English and less of that suits the general reader. Hence we welcome 
V.’s paper-backed introduction of the most eloquent of Church Fathers to 
the English-reading public. V.’s slender volume comprises nine essays which 
find loose-knit unity in that they all concern Chrysostom, showing various 
facets rather than the organic growth of John’s dross-purged personality, 
which dominated fourth-century Antioch and Constantinople. V. portrays 
Chrysostom against his background of time and place. The essays on his 
education and audience are excellently conceived; the affair of the emperor's 
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statues and the fall of Eutropios are told with a nice dramatic touch; the 
influence of St. Paul on Chrysostom is put in proper perspective. V. usés 
Chrysostom’s own words in his portrayal, but even a general reader would 
like a parenthetical citation of the loci translated. V.’s schoolish command 
of English renders his version of both Dutch and Greek troublesomely 
inept. 

Xavier University, Cincinnati Paul W. Harkins 


Docmatic THEOLOGY 2: Curist’s CHurcH. By G. Van Noort. Trans- 
lated and revised by John J. Castelot, S.S., and William R. Murphy, S.S. 
Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1957. Pp. xxviii + 430. $7.00. It seems 
safe to predict that the generally favorable comment which greeted the first 
volume of this English version of Van Noort’s original Latin series of text- 
books will be repeated with the appearance of this second volume. We have 
here something more than a mere translation; this is a complete revision 
of the original with adaptations and additions that bring the book satisfac- 
torily up to date. The work is divided into two almost equal sections, the 
first viewing the Church “from outside,” the apologetic approach, studying 
it under the aspects of its founding, its nature, its properties and “marks,” 
and the unique verification of these in the Roman Catholic Church; the 
second examining the Catholic Church from the dogmatic viewpoint under 
the headings: the Mystical Body of Christ, the members of the Church, 
the Roman Pontiff, the bishops, and tke © surch-State relationship. The 
proportions are roughly those of Van Noort; one suspects that an original 
work today would place a considerably larger emphasis on the dogmatic 
section of the study. Especially noteworthy are some of the principal parts 
either completely new or thoroughly revised by the translators. In the 
apologetic section the survey of the dissident oriental Churches is almost 
entirely new; in the dogmatic part the chapter on the Church as the Mystical 
Body is the original work of the translators, as is a special appendix on the 
Petrine text of Matthew. In addition, the chapter on Church-State relations 
is more than a mere enlargement of the brief treatment of the point in the 
original. This is a new study of this difficult question, which brings together 
much of the material of very recent theological discussion and controversy 
on the subject. The basic principles deriving from the official teaching of 
the Church itself are set forth briefly and clearly; this exposition is followed 
by a judicious treatment of two allied problems: the position of non-Catholics 
ina “Catholic” state, where the Catholic approach is illustrated by excerpts 
from the Constitution of Eire, and the position of Catholics in the con- 
temporary religiously pluralistic society. The footnotes and bibliographical 
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material have been adapted to the needs of English-speaking readers; they 
are reasonably complete and take account of the more significant contem- 
porary trends in ecclesiology. 

Woodstock College John F. Sweeney, S.J. 


PIETRO: FONDAMENTO E PASTORE PERENNE DELLA CHIESA. By Gaetano 
Corti. Turin: Marietti, 1957. Pp. 81. L.600. A combination of three 
studies on the general subject of the primacy, intended to meet certain cur. 
rent needs arising from the ecumenical movement. However, running 
through the study is the common theme of regarding the primacy in what 
C. describes as “‘a mystico-personalistic concept.” By this he means that 
“for the first ten or twelve centuries of Christian tradition, the most com- 
mon title for designating the Pope was not Vicar of Christ but Vicar of 
Peter,” suggesting that the primacy was conceived as a moral continuum 
between Simon Peter and his successors in the Roman See. On the basis 
of this tradition, C. answers Oscar Cullmann’s critique by pointing out that 
Cullmann missed or misinterpreted the transmission of primatial power 
from Peter to his followers in the papacy. Preconceiving the primacy as 
essentially a juridico-institutional entity and nothing more, Cullmam 
wrongly concluded that it died with Peter. C. then examines the NT to 
show that only a “mystico-personalist” idea of supreme visible authority 
in the Church adequately explains the I-Thou relationship between Christ 
and Peter described in the Gospels. In fact, C. feels that unless this concept 
is admitted it would be hard to postulate (without the hindsight of tradition) 
a continuation of Peter’s unique position in the Church after his death. 
Finally, to establish his thesis, C. analyzes the sermons and letters of Leo! 
as an example of patristic tradition. Out of more than fifty citations, he 
rests his case on the well-known text: “Manet ergo dispositio veritatis et 
beatus Petrus, in accepta fortitudine petrae perseverans, suscepta guber- 
nacula ecclesiae non reliquit.” This study should be translated into English. 
It offers a key to the solution of a difficult problem which current Protestant 
apologists are raising. 

West Baden College John A. Hardon, S.J. 


MAGISTERO INFALLIBILE DEL PAPA NELLA TEOLOGIA DI GIOVANNI DA 
TorqueMaDA. By Pacifico Massi. Turin: Marietti, 1957. Pp. 176 + i. 
L.1300. John of Torquemada (1388-1468), uncle of the Grand In 
quisitor, was the Dominican theologian and cardinal whose writings on the 
primacy and papal infallibility are a milestone in the history of ecclesiology. 
As Master of the Sacred Palace and theologian of Eugene IV at the Coundl 
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of Basle (1432), Torquemada elaborated the doctrine of papal superiority 
to a general council and, according to Massi, laid the groundwork for all 
subsequent anti-conciliarism. The present volume is a thoroughly docu- 
mented analysis of Torquemada’s arguments in favor of personal papal 
infallibility, as developed in all his extant writings but especially in the 
Summa de ecclesia. M. believes Torquemada was the first Scholastic theo- 
logian to bring out the full implications of the Petrine text (Mt 16:18-19) 
to prove papal infallibility. However, his main argument from Scripture 
rests on the prayer of Christ that Peter’s faith would not fail him (Lk 22:32). 
In five chapters and with several hundred citations, M. covers all the 
aspects of his subject that might be of interest to anyone teaching De 
ecclesia: patristic interpretation of classic Scripture passages; evidence from 
theological reason for the need of papal infallibility; answers to the stock 
objections of the conciliarists; the conditions, subject, object, and effects 
of infallibility; relation of the pope to a general council; possibility and 
consequences of a pope in heresy, schism, or depraved morals; and the in- 
fluence of Torquemada on later theologians, notably Bellarmine, and 
eventual emergence of his thought in the Vatican Council. 
West Baden College John A. Hardon, S.J. 


VRAIE ET FAUSSE TOLERANCE. By Albert Hartmann, S.J. Translated by 
A. Besnard. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1958. Pp. 291. A translation of 
Toleranz und christlicher Glaube (Frankfurt, 1955). In consequence of the 
events of the past twenty-five years, speculation about “tolerance” has in- 
creased, often in the form of conversations among Catholics and between 
Catholic and non-Catholic groups. The present work is an outgrowth of such 
discussions, in which Prof. Hartmann, of the Jesuit Collegium Maximum 
in Frankfurt am Main, has taken a prominent part. It is a comprehensive 
study of tolerance from the standpoint of Catholic theology, entering thor- 
oughly into all its aspects, from an analysis of the concept to its implica- 
tions when applied to private and public relations between Catholics and 
those of dissenting views. H. maintains that tolerance is necessary for social 
order, particularly today; not the relativistic, indifferentist tolerance, 
traceable to the rationalism of the Enlightenment, but rather as charity 
bound to truth, summarized in St. Paul’s “doing the truth in love” 
(Eph 4:15). He treats with insight the problems of conscience involving 
tolerance (e.g., mixed marriage, public schools) and defends Catholic co- 
operation in social and political life and the current liberal-Catholic views 
on Church-State relations (against the “Spanish” theory of the “Catholic 
state”). A richly detailed, well documented handbook, unhesitatingly 
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recommended, despite one’s occasional disagreement, especially with the 
stand on Church-State relations. 
Georgetown University John Songster, S.J. 


DOCUMENTOS INEDITOS TRIDENTINOS SOBRE LA JUSTIFICACION: Epiciéy 
CRITICA Y ESTUDIOS INTRODUCTORIOS. Edited by Jestis Olazaran, SJ. 
Estudios Onienses, Series 1, 6. Madrid: Fax, 1957. Pp. 384. Recent 
years have seen a growing effort to make available to scholars much of the 
great mass of unpublished material concerning the proceedings and the 
historical and theological background of Trent. Critical editions of source 
material of all kinds, even letters and diaries, have been put at the disposal 
of the learned world. The task of evaluating the work of the Council, o 
assessing its true significance and enduring values, has thus been greatly 
facilitated. The collection of hitherto unpublished documents presented in 
this volume of Estudios Onienses will take its place among the scholarly 
adjuncts in this field. The critical texts of the original Latin documents ar 
in each case preceded by a succinctly illuminating introduction in Spanish 


by the editor, setting the material in its proper place within the framework | 


of the conciliar discussions on Christian justification. All are concerned with 
the traditional Catholic teaching on the nature of this justification, and in 
particular with the troubling question of man’s certainty with regard to his 
own justification. This particular problem confronted the Council owing to 
the fact that, in the preliminary form of the proposed decree on justification 
presented for the consideration of the Council in late July, 1546, canon 18 
condemned the doctrine of the Reformers according to which the justified 
man not only could know with certainty the fact of his predestination and 
justification, but was also under obligation to believe this. Not a few at the 
Council were convinced that the older Scholastics had favored this teaching, 
or at least had maintained the possibility that the justified could attain 
such certainty. Many were in consequence reluctant to accept a blanket 
condemnation of the Reformers’ position. Clearly this was a problem the 
discussion of which would inevitably involve a thorough examination of the 
whole traditional Catholic doctrine on the nature of Christian justification 
and of man’s internal response to the divine initiative. The documents here 
presented in definitive form illustrate the course of this study both in the 
formal sessions of the Council and in various preliminary meetings o 
different groups of theologians to whom a large part of the preparatory work 
was entrusted. The world of scholarship owes a debt of gratitude to the 
editor for having undertaken the demanding task of verifying the auther- 
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ticity of the documents and for the careful and scrupulous objectivity with 
which he edited the texts. 
Woodstock College John F. Sweeney, S.J. 


De ORDINE 1: DE INSTITUTIONE. By Emmanuel Doronzo, O.M.I. Mil- 
waukee: Bruce, 1957. Pp. 962 + [41]. $19.00. Those familiar with 
Doronzo’s earlier works on the sacraments will expect his treatise on orders 
to reach the same monumental proportions. The first volume, which con- 
siders but three articles of a single chapter, is an earnest that their expec- 
tations will be fulfilled. The articles or questions, developed over some 900 
pages, are: (1) Whether the strictly hierarchical and priestly power of orders 
is of divine institution; (2) whether this power is conferred by a sacramental 
rite of dominical institution; (3) whether the sacramental rite of orders 
extends to the grades of bishop, presbyter, and deacon. This last question 
raises the as yet unresolved problem of the identity of the presbyter-bishops 
of Acts and the office of the presbyter or episkopos, terms used interchange- 
ably in the letters of Paul. D. rejects as less probable the view, first advanced 
by Petavius and modified by Batiffol, that the term presbyter as an hier- 
archical expression refers to a bishop. D. rejects as well the more common 
view of present-day Scripture scholars that the term episkopos as well as 
presbyler refers to a simple priest. He regards as more probable the tradi- 
tional view that the term presbyter at times refers to a simple priest and at 
times, as in Acts 20:28, to a bishop. A useful feature of the present volume 
is the richness of citation not only from traditional sources but from the 
writings of contemporary scholars, Catholic and non-Catholic. This useful- 
ness would have been advanced had D. deemed it expedient to include 
passages from the best of German authors. The work of German scholarship 
is not ignored, however, either in the numerous indices or in the text itself. 

Woodstock College Paul F. Palmer, S.J. 


DICTIONNAIRE DE THEOLOGIE CATHOLIQUE: TABLES GENERALES 
(EsseNcE—F ie Le). Paris: Letouzey et Ané, 1957. The process of un- 
earthing the treasures of wisdom and knowledge hidden in the French 
Dictionary of Theology continues to be made easier with the publication of 
each succeeding section of the complete index to all the published volumes. 
As in previous sections, supplementary notes are added here wherever 
change and progress in the various fields of theological science seem to 
demand added information. Thus, in this fascicle no less than twelve 
columns are devoted to the recent expansion of our knowledge of the Essenes 
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in their relation to Qumran and to early Christianity; this includes some 
four columns of added bibliography. There is a completely new study in 
eleven columns of Catholic theology in the United States by Joseph C. 
Fenton. Under the heading “Eucharist” seven columns are devoted to an 
appendix on the Eucharistic tenets of the dissident Oriental Churches, 
while a study of more than fifteen columns brings up to date the many 
questions posed in recent years regarding the four Gospels. In addition to 
many biographical inserts, shorter notes include those on the concelebration 
of Mass, euthanasia, the books of Exodus and Ezechiel, and extreme unction 
in the Oriental Churches. In all cases where questions of canon law were 
touched on in the original articles, the prescriptions of the Code are inserted 
and explained, together with whatever authoritative interpretations have 
been given. It is difficult to see what more, short of a completely new edition, 
could possibly be done to keep the original publication the invaluable 
reference work it proved itself to be from its beginnings. 
Woodstock College John F. Sweeney, S.J. 


DICTIONNAIRE DE SPIRITUALITE. Fascicle 24: DoROTHEE DE Montav- 
DUVERGIER DE HAURANNE. Paris: Beauchesne, 1957. Fascicle 24 
completes Volume 3 of the Dictionnaire de spiritualité. Just a glance at the 
list of articles contained in the 1884 columns of this third volume—as well 
as at the names of the scholarly collaborators—is sufficient to indicate the 
valuable contribution which this publication is making to spiritual theology. 
Some of the more important articles in this volume are: “Démon” (86 cols.), 
“Denys l’Aréopagite (Le pseudo-)”’ (174 cols.), “Dépouillement” (46 cols), 
“Dieu (Connaissance mystique)” (47 cols.), “Direction spirituelle” (212 
cols.), ““Discernement des esprits” (69 cols.), “Divinisation” (88 cols.), and 
“Dons du Saint-Esprit” (62 cols.). In this present fascicle the more im- 
portant articles are: “Douceur,” “Douleurs (Notre-Dame des Sept-),’ 
“Dulcedo, Dulcedo Dei,” and “Duns Scot.” A brief word may be said about 
a few of these articles. (1) The passion of Jesus is mirrored in the compassion 
of Mary. Over the years devotion to this compassion of the Blessed Mothet 
has developed into the Devotion to the Seven Sorrows. Both the theology 
of this devotion, as well as its history—especially from the thirteenth 
century to the present—are treated in the article “Notre-Dame des Sept 
Douleurs.” A point which might have been developed more is the intimate 
relation of this devotion to many of the more central doctrines of Mariology 
—a valid indication of its spiritual value. (2) In the article “Douceut,’ 
Fr. Mennessier, O.P., explains the notion of meekness as it appears in the 
Bible, in the writings of Augustine, Chrysostom, and especially St. Thomas 
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The point is well made that meekness is something very virile, for it sup- 
poses control over the instinct of aggression. Also, its importance is not to 
be limited to the interior and contemplative life; it has an important place 
in the apostolic life. (3) Christian spirituality has always given a prominent 
place to the idea of dulcedo. In Latin spiritual literature the key words used 
to express this concept are dulcis and suavis. But the interpretation of the 
precise meaning of these words is a delicate task. Sometimes dulcedo corre- 
sponds to what is called consolation, sometimes to the mystical experience 
of the presence of God in the soul, and even at times to God Himself, as 
if it were an attribute expressing His benevolence and goodness to creatures. 
The article ““Dulcedo, Dulcedo Dei” attempts to determine how these terms 
entered the Christian language and what are the principal meanings which 
they have acquired. 
Weston College Thomas G. O’Callaghan, S.J. 


L’ART DE PRIER. By Martial Lekeux, O.F.M. Paris: Lethielleux, 1957. 
Pp. 292. The title suggests a treatise on prayer, and there is no sub- 
title. Nevertheless, what L. is attempting, without advising the reader, is 
the complete restoration of one’s spiritual background in order that a perfect 
prayer-life may flourish. The result is a mine of practical advice on various 
aspects of the interior life, scattered here and there within a mold of chap- 
ters whose headings keep the reader aware of the subject-title. Unfortu- 
nately, L. has not included an alphabetical index which would open this 
material to the inquiring reader. For a director of souls, the abundant prac- 
tical suggestions throughout will be very acceptable. But for one whose 
interest is centered wholly on prayer, this work may prove disappointing: 
it is needlessly diffuse, diverges unnecessarily from common terminology, 
may easily produce in the patient reader, particularly in its earlier half, a 
mounting sense of hopelessness as he follows down one path after another 
into roadblock after roadblock, without ever coming to an appreciation of 
achievement. To the reviewer, the frequently recurring “objections” from 
an imaginary pupil seem much more than a literary device; they represent 
a very definite state of mind from the reader’s viewpoint, and they do not 
disappear either as quickly or as completely as the author answers them; 
rather they tend to produce a growing depression which could be unfortu- 
nate. Had L. separated the material treating of spiritual reorientation from 
the doctrine on prayer, both elements would have benefited: the first by 
becoming more accessible, the second by being freed from distracting ob- 
servations which belong elsewhere. 

Woodstock College F. X. Peirce, S.J. 
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Tue THREE Decrees: A Stupy oF CHRISTIAN MysTicisM. By Conrad 
Pepler, O.P. St. Louis: Herder, 1958. Pp. 256. $3.50. A series of occa- 
sional papers, composed over the years with characteristic urbanity and in. 
sight by the former editor of The Life of the Spirit, are here reissued under 
a somewhat misleading heading. P. himself remarks rather disarmingly 
that “any unity this book possesses is due” to the lady “who always typed 
the MSS and corrected the proofs.” Apparently this consisted in her sug- 
gesting the title and subtitle, for when one proceeds beyond these the unity 
disappears. This, I know, must seem the merest ill-tempered caviling on the 
reviewer’s part, but it is out of his genuine disappointment that he speaks. 
P. is eminently qualified to give us “A Study of Christian Mysticism” and 
it is a large pity that he has simply not bothered to. Yet, this having been 
said, one must go further and rejoice that such things as his “The Basis 
of St. Thomas’ Mysticism” and “What is Mysticism?” have by means of 
this volume been made more generally available. 

Jesuit Seminary, Toronto Elmer O’ Brien, S.J. 


RUYSBROECK L’ADMIRABLE ET SON ECOLE. By Francis Hermans. Teste 
pour Vhistoire sacrée. Paris: Fayard, 1958. Pp. xiv + 240. 850 fr. The 
high quality of the series edited by Daniel-Rops is maintained with the 
Abbé Hermans’ minor labor of love on the greatest of the medieval Flemish 
mystics and certain of his followers. To some readers there may well appear 
to be an awkward disproportion between H.’s prefatory remarks (131 pages 
and the selections from Ruysbroeck (48 pages) they are meant to introduce. 
But Ruysbroeck, undeniably one of the most fascinating of mystical theo 
logians, is just as undeniably one of the most difficult. Most, therefore, wil 
be grateful for such extended aid to proper understanding, compounded 
personal insight and much of the best of recent scholarship, which H. ha 
thought fit to provide. In a concluding section he gives the first fruits d 
his own extended researches on the Groenendael school of mysticism with 
historical and doctrinal introductions to, and brief snippets from, th 
writings of John Van Leeuven, Godfrey Van Wevel, John of Schoonhovet 
Denis the Carthusian, and Henry Herp. 

Jesuit Seminary, Toronto Elmer O’Brien, S.J. 


SUMMA OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE: SELECTED TEXTS FROM THE WRITING 
OF VENERABLE Louis oF GRANADA, O.P. Vol. 3. Translated and adapted 
by Jordan Aumann, O.P. St. Louis: Herder, 1958. Pp. vii + 372. $45 
Fr. Aumann’s happy idea of compiling, in English, an anthology from the 
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ascetical writings of his great sixteenth-century Spanish confrere is here 
brought to a singularly felicitous conclusion. His skill in adapting the indi- 
vidual selections and his eminent good sense in choosing to arrange them 
according to the broad doctrinal pattern of St. Thomas’ Summa have 
resulted in a smoothness and consistency of exposition hardly to be expected 
in a composite work of this kind. As presented (and here compiler is at one 
with the original author) the material is less conducive to study than it is 
to savorous, down-to-earth meditation—an enterprise in which Venerable 
Louis is an especially gracious and reliable guide. Three “books” make up 
the present volume: “Christ, Our Redeemer,” “The Sacraments,” and 
“The Last Things.” 
Jesuit Seminary, Toronto Elmer O’ Brien, S.J. 


THe GREAT WEEK: AN EXPLANATION OF THE LiTURGY OF Hoty WEEK. 
By Dame Aemiliana Léhr. Translated by D. T. H. Bridgehouse. West- 


minster, Md.: Newman, 1958. Pp. xii + 211. $2.75. LES MYSTERES 
DE LA PAQUE. By Dame Aemiliana Lihr. Translated by a Dominican nun 
of Unterlinden. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1958. Pp. 267. Die Heilige 


Woche is neither liturgical commentary nor theological exposition nor medi- 
tation book; yet it is all of these. It is neither poetry nor art nor music; 
yet it is all of these. This strikes one as less surprising when one recalls the 
broad knowledge of biblical and sacramental theology, of the Fathers, of 
the liturgies of East and West—all enriched by her own personal reflection— 
which this disciple of Odo Casel brings to her work. From the night office 
of Palm Sunday until the Mass of the Easter Vigil, when the Pascha Domini 
is consummated, we are swept up by her exposition into the wondrous 
unity of God’s saving action in time with its fulfilment and completion in 
the mysterium Christi, now become the mysterium ecclesiae, pledge of the 
Church’s own final “passing over” in the Parousia. The mind that is open 
to the symbolic dimension in Scripture will be less apt to find fault with 
the repeated use of type and symbolism which weaves together her expo- 
sition of office and Mass liturgies; for these, in a true sense, are the keys 
to the treasures locked up in the Church’s liturgy. “A deeper understanding 
of the Holy Week Liturgy,” remarks Dom Ralph Russell in the Foreword, 
“will go far to remedy one of the great weaknesses of modern spirituality: 
that we have almost ceased to feed upon symbols.” This “deeper under- 
standing” L. has indeed given us in what may well be remembered as one 
of the most significant books to appear in our century on the liturgy of 
Holy Week. 


Woodstock College Joseph G. Murray, S.J. 
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SAINTS OF THE Missal. By Benedict Baur, O.S.B. Translated by F 


Raymond Meyerpeter, O.S.B. 2 vols. St. Louis: Herder, 1958. Pp. 283, 
267. $3.95. To those familiar with B.’s three-volume The Light of th 
World, this new contribution to liturgical and ascetical literature needs no 
introduction. In his former work B. treated the temporal cycle and provided 
meditations on the various parts of the Sunday Masses, so arranged that 
a meditation is supplied for each day of the week. The present volumes 
complete B.’s project and provide brief studies of the saints whose feasts 
are celebrated in the Roman Missal. Viewed as biographies these sketches 
are vivid, lifelike accounts of the salient events in the saints’ lives; historical 
settings are well described; a decided atmosphere of reality is achieved. 
From an ascetical point of vew, B. deftly, more by insinuation than by 
direct application, suggests practical ways in which the reader can imitate 
the spirituality of the saint of the day. Considered dogmatically, these vol- 
umes deserve commendation; for, in the manner of the liturgy itself, B.’s 
vignettes imperceptibly inculcate central dogmas, e.g., with reference to 
divine grace, the Mystical Body, the Mass and the Eucharist. Liturgically 
speaking, B.’s books should be an excellent help to the devout Catholic who 
faithfully uses his missal but often finds liturgical texts rather meaningles 
and disconnected. B. shows the reason behind the choice of Introit, Gradual, 
etc., by explaining how the text refers to some virtue for which the saint 
was especially noted or to some event in his life. The fittingness of the 
Epistles and Gospels is also well demonstrated. In brief, the use of B.'s 
meditations will make the liturgy a more living and meaningful teacher a 
Christian perfection. 
Mundelein, Illinois William G. Topmoeller, S.J. 


Cuurcu History 1: Curistian Antiquity. By Karl Bihlmeyer and 
Hermann Tiichle. Translated by Victor E. Mills, O.F.M. Westminster, 
Md.: Newman, 1958. Pp. xiii + 437. $8.50. This translation of the 
thirteenth edition of the well-known Bihlmeyer-Tiichle Kirchengeschichle 
deeply appreciated by all American professors of Church history. The 
work, one of the truly outstanding textbooks in this field, presents in trans 
lation a treatment of Church history which makes accessible to the English- 
speaking world the best elements of German Catholic scholarship. In 4 
certain sense it has value even for the specialist. The subject of Vol. |, 
which is divided into two parts, is the history of the Church from its origins 
to Constantine (313) and from Constantine to the Council in Trullo (692); 
it includes sections on theology, literature, liturgy, and learning. The work, 
however, is deficient in two respects, important enough to be noted. First, 
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the original, at least in some sections, is in need of serious revision. For 
example, since the appearance of the thirteenth edition in 1952, there have 
been discoveries in biblical archeology and research in Scripture which 
throw new light on the interpretation of the historical background of the 
New Testament and on the origins of the Christian religion. One can no 
longer discuss “Judaism before Christ and its Messianic Expectation” 
without also discussing the newly found Dead Sea Scrolls. Second, the trans- 
lator has neglected to vitalize the bibliography with new entries, especially 
the Introduction, which presents bibliography and sources of Church 
history and the auxiliary sciences. In an historical work this is inexcusable, 
since the historian in a sense lives on what he reads. Further, a book trans- 
lated presumably for those who do not read German should give more 
prominence to works written in English. A thorough revision of the bibli- 
ography would help to bring the book up to date and give the translation 
a certain originality and distinction of its own. 
Woodstock College Robert E. McNally, S.J. 


Tae Mormons. By Thomas F. O’Dea. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 
1957. Pp. xii + 289. A romantic glow surrounds the history and 
reality of the Mormon church. The story of the group is colorful and, in 
the judgment of many, bizarre. However, few outside Utah realize the 
vitality and earnestness of this community, which today has more adherents 
outside Utah than in it. The missionary drive in the church is strong and 
the efforts of the missionaries all over the world have been notably successful. 
In Utah the Mormon church is an omnipresent and inescapable reality. No 
one there can ignore it and no one does. Prof. O’Dea, Fordham sociologist 
and keen observer of social situations, visited Utah and fell under the fasci- 
nation of the Mormon fact. The result of his experience is the present book, 
a clear, sympathetic, and objective presentation of Mormon existence. 
O’Dea gives a synthetic glimpse of the early history of the Mormons, the 
Church of the Latter Day Saints. He describes the source books of Mormon 
belief and gives a synthesis of Mormon doctrine as these books propose it. 
He then deals with the social structure of Utah Mormonism and ends with 
a consideration of the sociological crises which face the church today. All 
is vividly written and gives the impression of solidity and validity. For the 
theologian the most important chapter is the one dealing with Mormon 
doctrine: a difficult theme, because Mormon doctrine from the beginning 
was always changing and it is still changing. This change is consistent with 
the first principle of Mormonism, whereby revelation never ceases. By reve- 
lation polygamy was introduced and by revelation it ended. In principle 
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there is no contradiction in the change. For a scholar, however, this produces 
a deep problem. He tries to form a unified system of thought for the whole 
teaching, and yet this may not be altogether possible. O’Dea has essayed 
the task and his presentation is brilliant. This reader’s first reaction was 
that it was splendid—but will the Mormons accept it? Yet a leading Mormon 
intellectual has told this writer that he is most willing to accept it. On 
cannot help but feel, however, that the present molding of Mormon belief 
as offered in Lowell L. Bennion’s text for Mormon seminaries (which ar 
not training schools for the clergy but only religion courses for high schoo 
students) will not dovetail with O’Dea’s synthesis. Polytheism in Mor 
monism is perhaps on the way out. If it is, then a new synthesis will bk 
needed in the near future. 
Woodstock College Gustave Weigel, S.J. 


CHRISTIAN THOUGHT AND ACTION: THE ROLE OF CATHOLICISM IN Om 
Tm. By Dom Aelred Graham. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1958. Pp. xiv 
+ 241. $5.00. In this collection of his varied labors of the past twenty 
years, G. has attempted an examination of the often neglected deeper ele- 
ments of Catholic belief, the elements most satisfying to Catholics and 
most attractive to non-Catholics. These themes include a sustaining phi- 
losophy of life, a realistic and attainable mysticism, and an all-embracing 
compassion, arranged with constant reference to G.’s central message that 
the life of love is the only one that makes sense. The book is rather loosely 
organized into four parts: some basic principles of Catholic thought, obser- 
vations on the life of the individual and the life of society, and an inquity 
into the meaning of religious experience. G. writes with insight and intelli 
gence and is equally at home with St. Thomas or Kierkegaard, with mystical 
experience or modern politics. 

Woodstock College A. Hennelly, S.J. 


LE DILEMME DU CONCOURS DIVIN: PRIMAT DE L’ESSENCE OU PRIMAT DE 
L’EXISTENCE? By Louis Rasolo, S.J. Analecta Gregoriana 80. Rome: Gre 
gorian Univ. Press, 1956. Pp. 134. $2.75. Like any book on the sub 
ject of the divine cooperation with the actions of creatures, there is a grea! 
deal which is familiar about R.’s work. The theory he proposes is faithful 
to the original insight of Molina with regard to the indifference of th 
divine concurrence; it differs from Molina in maintaining a premotion 
Hence, R.’s theory pertains to the school of Neo-Molinism. Although the 
exposition of the various theories follows traditional lines, a real contribu: 
tion has been made in chaps. 2 and 3. In chap. 2, R. analyzes the causality 
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of secondary causes. He points out that a secondary cause must produce 
something proper to itself, or there is no true sense in which it can be called 
a cause. R. then maintains *’1at the only thing which the creature can pro- 
duce proper to itself is the determination, for the being is produced by God 
and by the creature as the instrument of the divine action. The theory of 
physical predetermination, which demands that the determination come 
from God, would thus destroy all true causality on the part of creatures. 
In chap. 3, R. attempts to show that the theory of physical predetermina- 
tion gives the primacy in action to essence, while the theory of indifferent 
concurrence gives it to existence. Essence in being is the source of determi- 
nation and derives, not from the divine will or action, but from the divine 
exemplary causality. Existence is the source of the being and derives from 
the divine efficient causality. Hence, the Bannezians, insisting that the 
determination in the order of action must come from God, in the fear that 
otherwise the divine dominion will be destroyed, have placed the primacy 
of the divine action in the order of essence. The Molinists, insisting that the 
divine action is the source of being, while the creature’s action is the source 
of the determination, have given the primacy of the divine action to the 
order of existence. In terms of modern Thomistic exegesis, it is clear which 
would be preferred. It is the unfortunate fate of any book on concurrence 
that it will never draw universal approbation. The Bannezians will cer- 
tainly not approve R.’s theories; many Neo-Molinists will also disagree 
at various points, although approving of his general conclusions. R., how- 
ever, is to be complimented for adding to the literature on this subject a 
vigorous and clear analysis of action in metaphysical terms. 
Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, N.Y. Ralph O. Dates, S.J. 


DésIR NATUREL ET BEATITUDE CHEZ SAINT THOMAS. By Venant Cauchy. 
Philosophie et problémes contemporains. Montreal: Fides, 1958. Pp. 126. 
$2.50. This work enlarges upon the author’s “A Defense of Natural 
Ethics,” which appeared in the Proceedings of the American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association 29 (1955) 206-18. Cauchy contends that St. Thomas’ 
doctrine of a natural desire for the beatific vision is subject to great mis- 
understanding when considered apart from its thirteenth-century back- 
ground. The Arabs then taught that man was incapable of contemplating 
the divine essence. St. Thomas attempted to show that man’s nature is 
absolutely capable of seeing God in Himself. There is no natural desire for 
supernatural happiness in nature considered in itself. In a supernatural 
context, however, in which man has been de facto elevated to the super- 
natural order and destined to the beatific vision as his end, the natural 
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(that is, necessary) inclination towards happiness in general becomes in. 
plicitly a natural (that is, necessary) tendency towards the beatific vision, 
Our natural desire for happiness is directed, méme @ notre insu, toward 
God, for in Him alone can we find perfect happiness (p. 52). This interpre. 
tation ignores the part played by knowledge in St. Thomas’ teaching 
natural desire. So long as the intellect does not see the necessary connectim 
between happiness and the vision of God, there can be no natural desire for 
the latter as our beatitude. For C., if our intellect naturally tends towards: 
knowledge of the divine essence, our will must also necessarily incline to 
wards this vision as beatifying (p. 54). He confuses the natural desire ¢ 
the intellect for truth with the natural desire of the will for happines, 
perfection, and ultimate end. It is significant that C. has not succeeded in 
citing a single sentence in which St. Thomas speaks of a natural desire for 
the beatific vision. He is also apparently of the belief that the ultimate end 
of infants who die unbaptized is a state of purely natural happiness (p 
103). Does this mean that they were never destined for the beatific visio 
as their ultimate end? 
New York City William R. O’Connor 


LA FOI PHILOSOPHIQUE CHEZ JASPERS ET SAINT THOMAS D’AQUIN. By 
Bernard Welte. Translated from the German by Marc Zemb. Paris: Desclé 
de Brouwer, 1958. Pp. 282. 1200 fr. A French translation of an artic 
contributed by Fr. Welte to the second volume of Symposion, publishei 
in Freiburg im Breisgau. In it W. compares the thought of modern exis 
tentialism, as represented by Karl Jaspers, with that of medieval Scholast:- 
cism, as represented by Aquinas, with regard to the transcendence whereby 
human thought rises above the conceptual molds imposed upon it by this 
worldly being to the Being which is the foundation of all being and all under 
standing. One third of the book is devoted to Jaspers and two thirds to 
Thomas. This proportion is maintained in order to show that, despite the 
differences in perspective and formulation, the thought of the contemporary 
philosopher of existence can throw light on the very problems which « 
cupied the medieval mind. If we are to pass from the narrow scientiii 
concerns which inner-worldly reality imposes on us to the realm of eter 
Being which is the concern of supernatural faith, there must be on th 


philosophical level a transcendence which can be described only symbolically, | 


precisely because it is beyond our power of conceptualization. In this move 
ment, the thought of Jaspers is in many respects found wanting, but at the 
same time it is presented as throwing light on that surge of the huma 
spirit beyond mere narrow reason, which is represented by St. Thomas 
movement toward God. Though the effort involves forcing Thomas inte 
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somewhat unfamiliar molds, it is well worth serious consideration by both 
philosophers and theologians. 


Fordham University Quentin Lauer, S.J. 


THEORIE DE L’ASSENTIMENT. By Antonio Rosmini. Translated with an 
introduction and notes by Marie-Louise Roure. Problémes et doctrines 12. 
Paris: Vitte, 1956. Pp. 210. A French translation of the first book of 
Rosmini’s Logica, originally entitled Degli assensi. The Introduction, which 
may well be the most worthwhile element in the book, locates the Rosminian 
theory of assent in the totality of his epistemological thought. The signifi- 
cance of his reflections lies in his recognition that the will plays a dynamic 
role in the act of judgment. This basic insight is analyzed and expanded in 
the body of the book. 

Woodstock College Gustave Weigel, S.J. 


ELEVEN YEARS OF BIBLE BIBLIOGRAPHY. Edited by H. H. Rowley. 
Indian Hills, Colorado: Falcon’s Wing Press, 1957. Pp. vii + 804. $7.50. 
Since 1946, the British Society for Old Testament Study has been publishing 
Book List annually under the editorship of H. H. Rowley. These valuable 
little pamphlets contained brief to moderate-length reviews of a wide range 
of books in the OT and allied fields. Since some of the previous numbers 
have been out of print, it is particularly useful to have these eleven years of 
surveys gathered in a single volume. There is a complete index of authors. 


RICHARD OF St. VicTOR: SELECTED WRITINGS ON CONTEMPLATION. 
Translated and edited by Clare Kirchberger. Classics of the Contemplative 
Life 5. New York: Harper, 1957. Pp. 269. $3.75. An important ad- 
dition to the growing library of ascetical theology. Richard was among the 
first theologians to attempt a synthesis of mystical theology and influenced 
greatly the subsequent development of this study in both the Eastern and 
Western Church. Of special significance is his psychological insight into 
the difficulties which beset the higher levels of prayer, a contribution which 
opened the way to a more intelligent guidance of mystics. K.’s lengthy 
introduction treats the sources of his thought and his relationship to the 
theological currents of his time. The major part of the translation com- 
prises portions of the Benjamin minor and Benjamin major, with shorter 
extracts from Richard’s lesser works. 


LourpEs 1858: TE£MOINS DE L’EVENEMENT. By Leonard Cros, S.J. Edited 
by M. Olphe-Galliard, S.J. Paris: Lethielleux, 1957. Pp: 366. 1575 fr. 
Twenty years after the apparitions at Lourdes, the bishop of Tarbes ap- 
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pointed Fr. Leonard Cros, S.J., to head a special canonical inquiry. Its 
purpose: to provide historians of the Lourdes apparitions with a reliable 
source of testimony from first-hand witnesses. C., a hard-working inquirer, 
personally interviewed more than two hundred contemporaries of Bernadette, 
In the present volume, Fr. Olphe-Galliard, S.J., Director of the Reo 
d’ascétique et de mystique, has shortened the list to forty-seven. Bernadette 
appears mainly in the testimony of her contemporaries, but there is a letter 
of C. at the end of the volume giving an invaluable record of his own con- 
versation with her. This book will provide a wealth of background detail 
for those interested in this great événement. 
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1957. Pp. xxv + 880. 

Congar, Yves M.-J., O.P. Le mystére du temple ou L’Economie de la présence 
de Dieu a4 sa créature de la Genése a l’A pocalypse. Lectio divina 22. Paris: 
Editions du Cerf, 1958. Pp. 345. 990 fr. 

Dillersberger, Joseph. The Gospel of Saint Luke. Translated from the 
German. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1958. Pp. xiii + 558. $5.75. 

Dupont, Jacques. Les béatitudes: Le probleme littéraire—les deux versions 
du sermon sur la montagne et des béatitudes. Rev. ed.; Louvain: Nauwe 
laerts, 1958. Pp. 387. 

Eltester, Friedrich-Wilhelm. Eikon im Neuen Testament. Beihefte ar 
Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft 23. Berlin: Tépel- 
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Parrot, André. Samaria: The Capital of the Kingdom of Israel. Translated 
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sophical Library, 1958. Pp. 141. $2.75. 
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Forschung. Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 
77. Berlin: Tépelmann, 1958. Pp. 303. DM 40.— 


Doctrinal Theology 


Alfaro, J., et al. Christus victor mortis. Rome: Gregorian Univ. Press, 1958. 
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Students. St. Louis: Herder, 1958. Pp. xxix + 457. $6.00. 
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Education ana the Liturgy: 18th North American Liturgical Week, St. John’s 
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Ford, John C., S.J., and Kelly, Gerald, S.J. Contemporary Moral Theology 1: 
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Lefebvre, Gaspar, O.S.B. L’Esprit de Dieu dans la sainte liturgie. Paris: 
Fayard, 1958. Pp. 125. 350 fr. 
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Schwarz, Rudolf. The Church Incarnate: The Sacred Function of Christian 
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St. Augustine. On Christian Doctrine. Translated by D. W. Robertson, Jr. 
The Library of Liberal Arts 80. New York: Liberal Arts Press, 1958, 
Pp. xxii + 169. $.95. 

Cascante Davila, Juan M. Doctrina Mariana de S. Ildefonso de Toledo, 
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